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THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 



INDUCTION. 

XHE purveyor of the ensuing apology for a "feast of 
reason," takes leave to greet his guests with a hearty^ but 
respectful, welcome. It would be in bad taste for him to 
dilate at his threshold upon what he has provided for their 
entertainment : his brief bill of fare will presently be laid 
before them. 

He ventures to indulge a hope, that his repast will 
prove obnoxious to none, and, in some degree, gratifying 
to many; that those who may discover nothing to their 
taste in one course, will meet with something piquant in 
another ; that no one 

" Will drag, at each kemovk, a lengthening chain ; " 

and, that even if the dishes be disliked, the plates, at least, 
will please : but he feeb bound to state, that whatever 
faults the decorations may be chargeable with, on the 
score of invention, he, alone, is to blame, and not Mr. 
•v' ^Seorge Cruikshank; to whom he is deeply indebted for 



having embellished his rude sketctws in their transfer to 
wood, and translated them into a proper pietorial state, to 
make their appearance in pnblic. Thej have necessarily 
acquired a valoe, whieh the; did not intrinsicaUy possess, 
in passing through the hands of that distinguished artist ; 
of whom it may truly, and on this occasion especially, be 

said, QOOD TKTIOIT, OBNAVIT. 

Having thus, perii^ rashly, presented himself at the 
bar <^ public opinion, conscioua as he feels of his own 
demerits, he can only throw himself on the liberality of Ins 
judges, and plead for a lenient sentence. 
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WEST COUNTRY CHRONICLES. 




INTRODUCTION. 

Thb tme old EDglbh squire ii now nearlj extinct : & few 
adtninble spe^tneiu of tbe class flouriabed a few yean ago in 
the westers counties; from the discourse and memorauda of 
one of tbe most excellent of tbese, tbe subgtance of the following 
nairatires was gleaned. For mj introdaction to, and eubsequeut 
acquaintance witb, the worthy old gentleman, 1 was indebted to 
the delinquency of a dog. Carlo was most exemplary in hts 
punctuation ; be would quarter and back in the finest style inia- 
gViable ; no dog conld be more staunch, steady, and obedient t« 
hand and voice, while there was no living mutton at band : but 
no Boouer did be cross a sheep'track, break into view of a fleece, 
or even bear the tinkling bell (a dinner bell to him) of a distant 
flock, than he would bolt away, as rectilinearly as the crow flies, 
towards bis favourite prey, in spite of the most peremptory com- 
mands, or tbe smack of a whip, with tbe flavour of which his back 
was intimately acquainted. I had been allowed a very fur trial of 
the dog ; but, unfortunately, no opportunity occnired, previously 
to his becoming my property, of shooting over him near a sheep- 
walk. His behaviour was so excellent in Kent, that I never ivas 
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more astoniahed in 1117 life, than when I beheld him severe!; 
abaking a ilieep bj the haunch, the first time we went out toge- 
ther in Somerset. Unable to obttun a nibatitate, and hoping that 
hia vice would not prove incurable, I was compelled, most indjg- 
nantlj and unwillingly, to put up with his offencea for three days. 
On the morning of the fourth, be suddenly broke forward firom 
heel, and went off at full speed before rae : aware, by espe- 
rieoee, of what was about to take place, I lifted the piece to my 
shoulder, and should, moat assuredly, have tickled his stem, had 
he not dashed over the brow of a little hillock, ao rspidly, that it 
was impoaaible to cover him wKh my Manlon. On reaching the 
brow of the acclivity, I aaw him, in the valley below, with his 
teeth entangled in the wool of a wether ; and a sturdy old person, 
in the gatb of a aportaman, belabouring trim OTer the hack with 
an enormous cud^. The individual, who iidicled this whole- 
some caatigatton on the delhiqnent, oSbred to cure him for me 
of his propensity. I gratefully accepted the offer ; and thus be- 
came acquainted with that fine specimen of the old-fashioned 
gentlemen of England, Sir Mathew Ale, of Little Redland HaU, 
Baronet, — (whose gronnda I was crossing, on my way to a manor 
over which I had the privil^e of shooting,) — by means of a 
ntscally dog, that had a fancy for killing his own mutton. 




SIR MATHEW ALE. 

It was a question, even with my friend the !3aronet himself, 
whether, as some of the genealogists asserted, his respectahle an- 
cestors were related to the illustrious judge, who, with the exception 
of an aspirate^ was his namesake : but if, as the old gentleman said, 
he had none of the eminent lanvyer^s blood flowing in his veins, a 
fkct of much greater importance was indisputable ; — ^he possessed, 
without the shadow of a doubt, that great man*s mug, — ^the capa- 
cious vessel from which he was wont to quaff huge and inspiring 
draughts of the king of all manly beverages, '' nut-brown ale.*' 
The pitcher, — ^to which appellation its size entitled it, — " filled 
with the foaming blood of Barleycorn ** from ten to fifteen years 
of age, invariably graced my friend's old oaken table, during 
our frequent festive meetings. There was a strong likeness, in 
the outline of Sir Mathew's mug, when full of the frothing 
liquor in which he delighted, to his ''good round belly,'* his 
ruddy face, and his flowing wig. It was highly valued by the old 
gentleman, while he lived ; and is looked upon with a kind of 
reverential love, by those to whom he endeared himself by his 
good qualities, as the only likeness of him extant, now that he 
is dead. 

Sir Mathew was an enthusiastic admirer of the customs of 
merry old England, and especially attached to those of '' the 
West-Countrie." Bom in Devon, and living, as he said, with one 
foot in Gloucester and the other in Somerset, he had acquired a 
greater knowledge of the qualities, habits, and feelings of the 
people who dwelt in two or three of the " down-a-long " shires, 
than most men of his day. He was well versed in their supersti- 
tions, their quaint customs, and their oddities ; — an adept in their 
traditionary lore, and acquainted with most of the heroes who 
had figured in their little modem romances of real life. A 
large portion of his time had been absorbed in making collections 
for a System of Rustic Mythology, a Calendar of West Country 
Customs, and in perfecting his favourite work, — ^the Apotheosis of 
John Barleycorn. The ensuing pages are devoted merely to a 
few circumstances which fell under his own observation; with the 
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characters in the narratives, he was, personally, more or 1 
acquainted : the auto-biography of the obese attorney, Habakkuk 
Bullwrinkle, is faithfully transcribed from the original manu- 
script, in Sir Mathew*s possession. 

Sir Mathew frequently declared, that nearly all the supersti- 
tions of the people, relating to charms and tokens, were, as he 
knew by experience, founded in truth. He had, at one time, 
been a staunch believer in the power of the *' dead man's candle ** 
to prevent those, who are sleeping in the house where it is lighted, 
from waking until it is burned out, or extinguished : but latterly 
Sir Mathew thought proper to intimate that his belief in the 
efficacy of the charm had been, in some degree, staggered. A 
malicious wag, in the neighbourhood, propagated a tale, which, if 
true, accounts naturally enough for the change in Sir Mathew*8 
opinion upon this point. Whenever an eminent burglar happened 
to be imprisoned in either of the neighbouring gaols, it was the 
Baronet*s custom, for a number of years past, as the story went, 
to consult the criminal, as a high authority, on the virtue of the 
mystic light in house-breaking. The result of his inquiries in- 
duced him to repose so much faith in the charm, that, in order 
to set the question beyond a doubt, he determined on making a 
midnight entry into the house of a dear friend i who, he knew, 
neither kept fire-arms, nor would, for a moment, suspect him, 
even if discovered and taken in the fact, of being actuated by 
burglarious motives. With the assistance of a lectikrer on asatomy^ 
who lived in a neighbouring town, and a clever journeyman-tallow- 
chandler. Sir Mathew made *'a dead man*s caiidle," secundum 
artem ; armed with which, he penetrated into hi^ friend's pantry, 
regaled himself very heartily on some cold beefj and a bottle of 
stout ale, and finding that his proceedings had not caused the least 
alarm, he daringly made a great deal of unnecessary noise. His 
friend and the servants were at length roused : in his hurry to get 
off undetected. Sir Mathew*s candle was extinguished ; and during 
the darkness, his dear friend, and Jacob, his dear friend's butler, 
thrashed bin so unmercifully, that, although his fears endowed 
him with sufficient agility to effect a retreat, he could scarcely 
crawl home ; and was confined to his bed, by a very mysterious 
indisposition, for more than a week. 

Sir Mathew stoutly denied the truth of this im'peachment : he 
admitted that he was a practical man, — an experimentalist in such 
matters ; but he indignantly pleaded " not guilty ** to being so 
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enthusiastic a simpleton as his jocose calumniator had represented 
him. The wag, in reply, said ** that it was very natural, right 
or wrong, for Sir Mathew to deny the correctness of the story. 
Although the old gentleman is certainly quite simple enough to 
do the deed," added he, '' I must needs own, I never suspected 
him of being such a blockhead as to confess it." 

After this, Sir Mathew treated the tale as an ingenious and 
venial invention, and always enjoyed it highly whenever it was 
subsequently related in his hearing. He would have laughed 
heartily at it, perhaps, if he could ; but he had long been com- 
pelled to drill his features, periodically, into a state of almost in- 
flexible gravity. '* People who know but little of me," he would 
say, " call me *• the man without a smile ;* I pass, with many, for 
a very surly fellow ; unfortunately, I am often misrepresented, 
and my real character is mistaken, through, what others would 
deem, a trifling affliction : the bane of my life is, that, very fre- 
quently, for a month together, I can*t laugh, and don*t dare even 
to indulge in my habitual smirk, because I have an apparently 
incurable and teniflcally susceptible little crack in my lip." 

Sir Mathew was a most zealous supporter of the ancient cus- 
toms of the country. He patronised the sports of a neighbouring 
village fiur, at a considerable expense, until its frequenters almost 
abused him for aot giving two pigs with greasy tails to be caught, 
instead of one. He entertained the cobblers of the surrounding 
villages, annuaf y, with a barrel of strong ale, in order to keep 
up the good ok custom of Crispin's sons draining a horn of malt 
liquor, in whicl a lighted candle was placed, — ^without singeing 
their faces, if tiey could, — on the feast of their patron saint : nor 
did he disconthue this practice, even after some of them had 
despoiled him «f a favourite pair of boots ; until a party of the 
gentle craft, o( one occasion, emboldened by beer, stormed his 
inmost cellar, lapped a barrel which he did not intend to have 
broached for l^lf a score of years, and, as he asserted, thickened 
the beer in three others, by their tremendous uproar ! Sir Ma- 
theVs housel^ieper, whose two sons were cordwainers, ventured 
to hint that tie beer in those barrels had never been fine ; and 
that, even af^r the fatal feast day, although certainly a little 
thick, it was fir from ropy. Sir Mathew vowed, on the contrary, 
that it was ropy enough to hang the whole scoundrelly squad ; 
and that he oily wished they would give him an opportunity of 
making the e;;periment. 



Sir Hothew wu ft dcdded enemy to doeUing ; and moat vdie> 
mently afaoKd tbe practke of two people popping at each other 
irith fmtd*. " If gentlemen mort flght," be would ezclaim, " in 
the name of all that'i old English and manly, why not make nae 
a{ the ""intMl qnajter-ataff,-~B8 I did, when Pepperc o rn Yowla 
called me ont, and gave me my choice of weapomF" 

According to traditioa, Sir Ibthew waa alstort a atm^er to 
hia opponent when the bout between tbem took pUce; andmndi 
to hit aatoniabment, Feppercorn Vowler gare him an elabccate 
ondgelling. It waa whiapered, that the Baronet fdt ao indig* 
nant at the reaolt of the qnarter-rtaff conflict, that he aent hia 
adveraaiy an invitation, which waa politely declined, to reneir 
the flgbt with pistoli. Peppercorn Vowler, it mppe»ia, felt eren 
a greater arendon to flre-amu than Sir Matliew, and had giren 
the latter hia choice of weaponi, be«aiue he waa sure, from the 
inqniriea he had made, that Sir Mathew would moat certainly 
chooae tbe quarter-staff; in the ezerdtt of which Peppercorn 
Vowler waa quite a profideat. 

The Baronet sdo}rted the old rustic mode of earing my dog rf 
hia prapenrity to mutton : he tnmed lam into a bam, with a 
coa^ of very powerfol and eTil-dispoaed ranw. " Til warrant," 
Hid he, aa be doaed the door, " that the animal will never look 
a sheep in the foce again." He wu certainly right in hia predic- 
tion ; for half an hoar afterwarda, the dog died uider the extra- 
ordinary disciplme of the battering rams to whi<h Sir Hathew 
had lealously lubjected him. 




THE COUNTERPART COUSINS. 

Almost every house, in a little village situate in the lower part 
ef Somersetshire, near the borders of Devon, was tenanted, two or 
three generations back, either hj a Blake or a Hickory. Indivi- 
duals, of one or the other of these names, occupied all the best 
farms, and all the minor lucrative posts, in the parish. The shoe- 
maker, the carpenter, the thatcher, and the landlord of the public 
house, were Hakes; and the parish clerk, the glazier, the tailor, 
and the keeper of " the shop," where almost every thing was sold. 
Hickories. Numerous matrimonial alliances were formed among 
the young people of the two families. As the Blakes were manly, 
and the Hickories handsome, it happened, rather luckily, that the 
children of the former were, for the most part, boys, and those of 
the latter, giris. If a male child were bom among the Hickories, 
he grew up puny in frame and womanly in features ; and there 
was not an individual, among the few females of the Blake family, 
who did not bear the strongly marked features and robust frame, 
characteristic of the race from which she sprang. The young men 
of the house of Hickory were too much like their sisters, to be 
good-looking fellows; and the damsels of the other name resembled 
their brothers too closely, to be beautiful women; they were, 
apparently, stout enough in form, and sufficiently bold in heart, 
had not the days of chivalry been past, to have been esquires to 
"mettlesome knights of hie renown;" while the striplings of the 
other family were more adapted, from their lady-like limbs and 
gentle looks, to be bower-pages to those high-bom dames, for 
whose honour and amusement, their chivalric lords occasionally 
broke each other's pates in the tourney. 

Notwithstanding these disparities, some strong attraction seemed 
to exist between the blood of the two families ; not only did the 
"manly Blakes" take unto themselves wives from among the 
" handsome Hickories," — this was natural enough, — ^but the yovmg 
yeomen of the tribe of Hickory, intermarried with the spinsterhood 
of the Blakes. Perhaps it was Hobson's choice with the youths, — 
these or none ; — there being scarcely another name in the village 
except those of the "two great houses" — Hickory and Blake; and 
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in those days, but few of its young folks travelled far beyond the 
landmarks of their native place. 

The Blakes and Hickories, at length, grew so numerous, that 
the village did not offer sufficient resources for their support, and 
several of them emigrated ; — some to the neighbouring towns, but 
the greater part to the metropolis, where they were soon lost in 
its mighty tide of population, which is constantly recruited by 
« supplies from the country," as the river, whose banks it ennobles, 
is supported by the tributary streams which eternally flow into its 
huge bed. A great number of the descendants of those females 
of the Blake family, who had intermarried with Hickories, still 
remained ; but it was in vain to seek for the fine Herculean forms, 
which tradition had assigned to the Blakes, or the surpassing 
beauty, which, according to old tales, was once possessed by the 
female Hickories. It is true, that the features of each family 
were to be seen, scattered among various individuals; but no 
perfect specimen, in the prime of life, of either race, could be 
found. Two or three gaunt fellows, the oldest men in the parish, 
who were issue of the first imions between the two houses, still 
stalked about, with melancholy countenances, thinking but little 
of the present, and more often of the past than the future ; but as 
their fathers had been Hickories, and their mothers Blakes, it was 
said that they did not possess those excellencies of form or feature, 
which their cousins, who were Blakes by the father's side, and 
Hickories by the mother's, were reported to have been endowed. 

A single individual of the Blake family, in whose veins none 
of the Hickory blood flowed, remained alive; that individual was 
a woman, fettered by age and infirmities, to a chair on the kitchen 
hearth of one of her descendants. Dame Deborah was venerated 
as a relic of old times, rather than beloved. The beings about her 
had come into the world when she was aged; and those, to whom 
she had given life, had passed away before her; leaving their 
mother to the care of a third generation. To her, those little acts 
of kindness, which are so endearing in the first stage of human 
decay through '' length of days," were rarely performed, because 
she was too withered in mind and feeling to appreciate them. 
She lived among relations, but had no friends. All her wants 
were scrupulously provided for; but the attentions, which her 
grand-children and great-grand-children paid her, were acts of 
duty rather than affection. The days of her glory, even as an old 
woman were over : she had ceased to become a domestic adviser ; 
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the last child she had nursed, for one of her daughters, was now 
'* a stout and stalwart " young fellow, nearly six feet high ; and 
those, to whom she had told tales of other times, when her me- 
mory and hreath were both equal to the task, were getting old 
themselves, and beginning to relate the same chronicles, round the 
kitchen fire, on winter nights j generally without acknowledging, 
and often forgetting, to whom they were indebted for that legendary 
lore, the possession of which so exalted them in the opini(ms of 
the young. 

From the dark cloud, which usually obsciured Dame Deborah's 
mental faculties, a gleam of youthful memory occasionally shot 
up, which much amazed many of her descendants. One evening, 
a warm discussion took place in the kitchen where she sat, as to 
the precise ages of Ralph Hickory and his cousin Harry. After 
a world of talk, without an atom of conclusion. Dame Deborah 
placed her hand upon the arm of one of the disputants, and said, 
in a tremulous but distinct tone: *' Susanna Hickory, who was 
big Anthony Blake's seventh child, and only daughter, and married 
one of the young Hickories of Hickory Hatch, was brought to bed 
of a boy on the second day of our Whitsun revel, the same hour 
that her cousin Polly had twins, — ^both boys, — but only one of 
them lived to be christened. I stood godmother to the two babes. 
Susey's boy was called Ralph, after my first husband, and Polly's 
after my second goodman, Harry. That was the year when ligh^ 
ning struck the steeple, and Matty Drew, the witch, was drowned. 
She told the children's fortunes, and said of them, — 

' Merry meeting — sorry parting ; 
Second greeting — bitter smarting ; 
Third struggle * 

Dame Deborah could not finish Matty Drew's prediction; and this 
was the seventh time, within as many years, that she had at- 
tempted to do so, but in vain ; a fit of coughing or abstraction 
invariably seizing her on these occasions, before she could arti- 
culate the remainder of the Une. The debaters stared with wonder 
on each other at the old dame's unusual fluency ; for she had not 
spoken, except in monosyllables, during many preceding months ; 
and they looked upon it as an omen of Deborah's death, or some 
great cdamity to one of her living descendants. On examining 
5ie church books, they found her account to be correct, so far as 
regarded the baptism of the two boys, and the interment of one of 
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Polly's twins ; and some of her neighbours recollected that the 
church was struck, as Deborah had related, in the same year that 
Matty Drew was drowned, by a farmer and his two sons, who sup- 
posed she had bewitched them and their cattle ; and ducked her, 
under the idea that, if she were a witch, she could not be drowned; 
little thinking of the consequences to themselves, if she did nol 
survive the ordeaL Two of ihem afterwards fled the countiy ; the 
third was taken and tried. He stated, in his defence, that he had 
reason to believe Matty was a witch, for her predictions were 
always verified by events ; and that once, when his mother could 
not succeed in her churning, he and his &ther twisted a haael 
switch, as tight as their strength would permit, about the chum, and 
behold, at last, in came Matty, shrieking and writhing, as if in agony, 
and beseeching them to unloose the gad; which, she admitted, was 
sympathetically torturing her own waist He called no witnesses 
to this fact; and, notwithstanding the ingenious aipmient which 
his counsel had written out for him, wherein it was stated that 
« an unlettered clown " might well be forgiven for entertaining the 
same opinions as some of the kings of England, and one of her 
most eminent judges, in old days, the young man was convicted 
and executed, for acting under an impression that those powers 
existed, for the possession of which, a century before, helpless old 
women were found guilty by twelve of their fellow countrymen, 
and doomed, by a strong-minded judge, to be burned; — ^more than 
one of the old creatures having crawled, it is said, when led from 
the cold dungeon, to warm their chilled limbs by the fire that was 
kindling to consume them. 

Ralph Hickory and Harry Hickory, the objects of Matty Drew's 
doggrel prophecy, are the heroes of our tale — the Counterpart 
Cousins ; — ^rather alike in disposition, but bearing no resemblance 
to each other in outward appearance. Ralph inherited all the 
strength and height of the Blakes, without their fine form, or the 
handsome features of the Hickories. His shoulders were broad, 
but round, and his neck did not seem to rise exactly in their centre : 
his arms were long, muscular, and well shaped; but his legs were 
crod^ed, and too brief in proportion to his body. His mater- 
nal ancestor's features were rather of the Roman order, and the 
wags of the village said, that Ralph had a Blake's nose run to 
seed : — ^it was thin, sharp, and disagreeable. Every body confessed 
that he had the Hickories' merry black eyes; — ^but his mouth 
gaped, and looked like a caricature of their pputing and slightly 
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parted lips. The Hickories' teeth were hriUiant and pearly ; the 
Blakes' quite the contrary : — the lips of the former delicately ex- 
hibited their dental treasures; while those of the latter were so 
close and clenched, diat it was difficult to obtain a glance at the 
awkward squad which, they concealed. Ralph unfortunately in- 
herited the bad teeth of the Blakes, and the open lips of the 
Hickories; as weU as the fair hair of the former, and the dark 
eyes and long black lashes of the latter: so that Ralph was rather 
a singular looking being; — ^but predsely, or nearly such a person as 
the reader must have occasionally met with ; — exhibiting an union 
of some of the beauties, and many of the deformities, of two or 
three of the tribes a( man. 

Harry was very different in person, but not a jot more beautiful 
than Ralph. His body was broader and more robust than that 
of a Blake, when the family was in a flourishing state ; but it was 
remarkably short, and shapeless as a log. His head seemed to be 
squeezed into his shoulders by some giant hand, and his light but 
well-proportioned Hickory legs exhibited a striking contrast to the 
clumsy bulk of his huge trunk. The butcher said, that Harry 
would resemble his big block, with a calf's head on its surface, only 
that it stood on three legs, and Harry possessed but two. His 
arms were thick, bony and stunted ; and his hands of such an 
immense size, that he was often called "Molepaw " by his compe- 
titors in the wrestling ring. Harry had the large blue eyes of the 
Blake family, and a thick, short, snub nose; which, the good gossips 
said, could be traced to nobody. There was a striking resemblance 
in his other features to the by-gone Hickories : his mouth and chin 
were really handsome; but an unmeaning smile usually played 
about his lips ; and he had a vacant sort of look, that betokened 
good himiour allied to silliness. But when Harry's blood was 
warmed by an angry word or two and an extra cup of drink, though 
he did not ''look daggers," he frowned Auiously, and looked, as well 
as talked, broomsticks, cudgels, kicks on the shin-bone, and various 
other ''chimeras dire." In such a mood, Harry was dangerous to 
deal with, and avoided by all those who were peaceably disposed. 

In this particular, Ralph was his counterpart There was not a 
more kind or sociable being in three counties than Ralph Hickory, 
when he was sober; but liquor made him quarrelsome and rash ; 
it whetted his appetite to give and receive kicks and bruises ; and 
if he could not rouse any one, by insults and taunting, to wrestle, 
fight, or play a bout at back-sword, or cudgels with him, — he lashed 
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himself up into a fiiry, attacked, and either scattered those who 
were about him like chaiT, or got felled by a sturdy &wack of fist 
or cudgel, and fastened down until reason returned hand-in-hand 
with shame and remorse. To both of the cousins liquor was pure 
Lethe; they never remembered any thing that occurred, from the 
time of their passing the rubicon of intoxication, until the moment 
of their waking the next day. 

Ralph and Harry considered themselves as relations to each 
other, on the credit of certain of the gossiping oral genealogists of 
the village, who proved, in a very roundabout way, to their audi- 
tors, but entirely to their own conviction, that Ralph and Harry 
were, what are called, in the West Country, — second and third 
cousins. Each of them was the ofispring of a match between a 
male Hickory and a female Blake ; and both were bad specimens 
of the two fine families, whose more gifted descendants, in regard 
to personal appearance, the issue of those unions which had 
been formed between "the manly Slakes" and ''the handsome 
Hickories," were the individuals who had quitted the village, im- 
pelled by a spirit of adventure, when they felt themselves too 
crowded in their native place, on account of the increase of its 
population. 

Hickory was now the paramount name in the parish ; thera 
was not a single Blake in its little community, except old Dame 
Deborah, whose boast it had been, when she could babble apacey 
that she was the last of either of the pure stocks left. She had often, 
stated, in the autumn of her life, — that season when the mind yields 
its richest fruits of memory, — ^that the good old Blakes began to 
lose the ascendant, from the time of the battle of Culloden. It will 
appear strange, that the downfall of the Pretender's forces in the 
north, should be associated, in Deborah's mind, with that of her 
family, whose abiding place was in the west. We will explain 
this nearly in the old dame's own words : *^ On the 16th of April| 
in the forty-six, my brother Gilbert," — ^thusher story ran, — "who 
was then an ofiicer in the Duke of Cumberland's dragoons, which 
rank he had attained, partly by money, partly by merit, did such 
service under the great Hawley, against the lads in tartans, that 
he was promised promotion by the famous Duke, who gave him 
his pistols, in the field, as an earnest of more favoiurs to come. A 
few days after, while the dragoons were scouring the country, in 
quest of prisoners of consequence, it was whispered, by some who 
envied him, that Gilbert had been won by the honeyed words and 
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rich jewels of a noble northern lady, to let her husband, whom he 
had taken, escape. This report reached Gilbert's ears ; and the 
next day, while he was mounting his horse, an orderly came with 
commands for him to attend the Duke with all speed. Gilbert 
directly drew out his men ; gave some orders of importance, which 
were aft^n^ards executed, and proved very beneficial to the service, 
and directed his junior officer to lead the soldiers ofiT to perform 
it : he then stepped aside, and, with one of the pistols the Duke had 
given him on the sixteenth, blew out his brains! On the very 
evening the news arrived of my brother's death by his own hands, 
a sad disaster happened to the Blakes : — ^my father was, that after- 
noon, beating an apprentice, rather too severely, perhaps, in a field 
where some of his labourers were hacking-in wheat ; when one 
who was among them, — a Uttle fellow who was not much more than 
five feet high, but remarkable for his good features and fine form, 
— left his work, and advancing to my tall and powerfid fiither, re- 
proached him, in so insolent a manner, for beating the boy, who 
was a favourite with the labourer, that the bad blood of the Blakes 
became immediately roused, and he inflicted a blow or two on ^e 
man's shoulders with his stick : the fellow stepped back a few paces, 
and then running against my father at fiill speed, drove his head 
into the pit of the old man's stomach with such violence, that it 
laid him dead upon the spot. I don't know why, or wherefore, 
but true it is, that the labourer was acquitted of blame on his trial; 
and he was the first of the Hickories known in these parts. The 
same evening, my aunt EUuor, the widow of Frank Cooper, who 
had sailed round the world with Anson, died away in her chair, 
without any previous illness. Had my father been killed an hour 
later, he would have heard of the suicide of his son ; and had not 
my aunt £linor died before sunset, she would have known, that 
both her brother and her nephew had gone before her to the grave : 
but both of them were saved firom the bitterness of such news on 
their dying day. From that time, the Blakes dwindled, and the 
Hickories rose. They have matched and mated much since ; but 
it is said, perhaps truly, that the Hickories are doomed to root out 
the Blakes, and then destroy themselves ; — ^they met in the valley 
of death, and blood will be mixed in their stirrup-cup. My grand- 
son Ralph has now more of the Blakes in him than any other 
man; and thick Harry, although he has a double dash of us in 
his veins, is more of a Hickory than any other I know. They are 
both Hickories in name, but not truly so in nature. Ralph looks 
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upon himself, and is looked up to, as the head of the poor remnant 
of my father's race ; and Harry is in the same situation, as a de- 
scendant of the lahourer, who took his master's life, on that master's 
own land. They have hoth a great many of the bad qualities, and 
but few of the virtues, of the two families ; — and I, for one, say— « 
God ke^ them from drinking deep out of the same cup ! — for 
liquor is likely to be their bane." 

This sort of language was too frequently repeated, and the 
witch Matty Drew's prophecy too often alluded to, by old Deborah, 
in those days when her tongue still talked triumphantly, although 
her limbs were incapable of motion, not to produce a deep and 
lasting impression upon her hearers. One half of the village was 
in a constant state of alarm, after Ralph had returned, a man, from 
the " up-along " counties, to which he had departed, a boy, in 
order to learn some improved mode of cultivating land, lest the 
two cousins should meet and quarrel in their cups. If they were 
seen in the village, passing a few moments in friendly chat, a 
scout immediately acquainted the parties most interested with the 
circumstance ; and, in a short time, one of them was drawn oj9^ 
by a fictitious story, of lambs tumbling into ditches, cows getting 
their legs entangled in hurdles, or children fallen into fits. 

Ralph and Harry both loved the pastimes of their native place ; 
they could wrestle, and play at back-«word, in very laudable style ; 
but Ralph was the better wrestler, and Harry surpassed in the use 
of the singleHstick. Devon being noted for its wrestlers, and 
Somerset for its single-stick players, the cousins were attracted «in 
different directions, to enjoy that pastime in which each excelled ; 
so that, up to the fortieth year of their Hves, — and they were, as 
it will be remembered, precisely of the same age, — they had never, 
much to the satisfaction of their friends, met in the ring as rivals. 
Especial care had always been taken that they did not join the 
same convivial parties; they often attempted to make merry 
together, for Ralph and Harry really felt an affection for each 
other's society, but the women invariably out-manoeuvred them, 
and the two cousins were greater strangers to each other, than 
either of them was to any man else in the village, of his own 
age and station. 

Tlieir forty-first birth-day arrived : Ralph attended a review of 
the yeomaniy-cavalry, in which he was a corporal, and Harry 
went to market for the purpose of selling some steers. On return- 
ing home, they were obliged to cross each other's track, lliey 
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dwelt at opposite ends of the long, straggling village; which were 
approached by two different lanes : of these, tlie letter X will serve 
as a tolerably good substitute for a groimd plan ;^ — the market 
town being situate at the top of the left, and the conunon, on 
which the review was held, on that of the right, limb of the letter; 
at the lower end of which the village meandered along through 
meadows and corn-fields ; Harry's abode being at the right, and 
Ralph's at the left end of it. Hie two lanes were crossed, at the 
point of intersection, by a third, which, on account of its being 
two or three yards wider, and a little more frequented than either 
of them, was dignified with the title of '* the high road;" and in 
this '* undeniable situation," as George Robins would say, stood a 
snug public house, called Sawney's Cross; the front of which 
commanded a view, across the high road, for some distance up 
the lanes which led to the market town and common. 

Harry was proceeding down one lane, at a speedy, shuffling 
pace, betwixt a gaUop and trot, on a powerful blind galloway ; 
wliile Ralph approached the line of intersection, from the com- 
mon, by the other, on a gaunt, half-bred horse, nearly sixteen 
hands high, a strong gaUoper, and quite ungovernable when put 
upon his mettle. The galloway and the tall horse were both "home- 
ward bound;" and " sniffing the manger from afar," each of them 
was going along, impatient of check, and at, what jockies would 
call, "a tip-top pace." 

Ned Creese, the landlord of Sawney's Cross, stood at his door, 
and beheld the ominous approach of the two travellers: he was ma- 
thematician enough to discover, that equi-distant as they were, from 
the point where their lines of direction intersected each other in 
the middle of the main road, and approaching toward such point 
with equal speed, something unpleasant must needs occur to one 
of the parties, at the transit He beckoned, and called out to 
each of them as loudly as he could : but Harry was short sighted, 
and coidd not see his motions; and Ralph was rather hard of 
hearing, and could not make out what he meant ; so that neither 
of them pulled up ; and, as they were concealed from each other 
by the high hedges of the lanes, neither Harry nor Ralph was 
aware of the danger that menaced them, until they emerged from 
the bottom of the lanes. Ralph foresaw the event first, and, with 
might and main, attempted to pull his horse out of the way : he 
partly succeeded, but by checking his steed, and making him 
swerve from the direct line in which he was going, hp gjiye Harry 
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a decided advantage in the ensuing shock. The cousins had just 
time to ejaculate " Hoy, Ralph!" and " Hilloa, Harry!" when the 
blind galloway bore his ofi^houlder against the tall troop-horse's 
hind quarters, and just such a catastrophe took place as Creese 
had anticipated : — Harry was thrown over his galloway's head; and 
Ralph, with his horse, and the galloway at his heels, were carried 
to the brink of a horse-pond by the road side. Ralph fell in the 
mud, and the horses went over him into the water; where they lay 
struggling together for a few moments ; they then got up without 
assistance, and each limped homeward, leaving their owners to 
come after them as well as they could. 

" Hoy, Ralph ! " and " Hilloa, Harry ! " were the first words 
the cousins uttered. 

"Art hurt, lad?" asked Ralph.— "No," was the reply;— 
" Art thee ?" 

"Sound as oak; only a bloody nose, and a bump on the 
forehead." 

"That's right, then; I don't feel much the matter myself ; but 
dowl take thy blind galloway, for all that !" 

" He's worth his weight in gold ;— didn't 'ee see how he cap- 
sized you and your troop horse ?" 

" You charged me in flank when I was filing off*; — if I had 
met 'ee full butt, Harry, I shoidd ha' sent thee and thy galloway 
clean into the muck, and gone on without abating pace, or feeling 
a jerk in my balance." 

" What, and not ha' turned round to say 'Hilloa, Harry?* " 

" Odd ! yes, to be sure, — I'd say * Hilloa, Harry !* — apd what 
will 'ee drink, besides." 

" Well,— and what shall we ?" 

" I don't mind ; — ^but let's ha' something, and make merry 
together for once." 

" Wi* all my heart! — Here we be, safe from busy meddlers; 
and dash me if I don't feel inclined to make a day of it." 

" Give me your hand ; — this capsize was a bit of luck, weren't 
it?" 

" Aye, to be siure, — brought two good fellows together. What 
shall we have? — It's cold. — ^What d'ye say to Hopping John, made 
Tom Notde's fashion? — Landlord, mix pint of brandy wi' half a 
gallon of your best cider, sugared to your own taste ; and,— d'ye 
mind? — pop in about a dozen good roasted apples, hissing hot, to 
take the chill off*." 
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In a short time, the two cousins were seated hy the fire, in a 
little room behind the bar of the Sawney's Cross, vrith a smoking 
bowl of liquor on the table before them, and Ned Creese assisting 
them to empty it By degrees, the cousins became elevated, and 
their chat was enlivened by budding jokes lynd choice flowers of 
rustic song. Harry's forehead frequently reminded him, in the 
midst of his glee, of the adventure in the road ; and he recurred 
to it, for the fifth time, since the sitting, as Ned brought in a 
second brewage of hot Hopping John : — " I'd lay a wager I know 
where my blind galloway is, just about now," quoth he; "it's odd 
to me if he isn't stopping at the Dragon's Head, where he always 
pulls up, and tempts me to caU for a cup of cider and a mouthftd 
of hay." 

" Gentlemen," said Creese, " I'll give you a toast — a Devon- 
shire one — ^and it's this : — A back faU, or a side fall, or any fall 
but a fall out." 

" For my part," continued Ned, after his toast was duly ho- 
noured, — " I expected no less than a fight, if you were able to 
stand, after what I saw woidd happen ; — ^but I hardly hoped to see 
both get on your legs, vriih. nothing but one bloody nose between 
the pair of you." 

" I must say, landlord, I fell very comfortably, indeed, consi- 
dering," said Harry. 

" And I came down very much to my ovm satisfaction," quoth 
Ralph, " only that I soiled my uniform." 

" It struck me," observed Ned Creese, " that you must have 
gone over head and ears into the pond, wliich is deeper than it 
should be in the middle ; but I consoled myself; — for, thinks I, — 
if so be that he should, the frogs on his dragoon jacket will save 
him, if swimming can do it If you'd both broke your necks I 
couldn't but giggle to see you. It's my belief 'twoidd have made a 
horse laugh ; as my sign says, it was truly 'good entertainment for 
man and beast' — Don't be hipped because I'm jocular: joking's 
a malady with many a man, and here stands one of 'em ; we can 
no more help it than an ague fit. But come, folks ; here's ' The 
West Country Orchards!' — and then let's rouse the crickets with 
the old api^e-tree h3rmn. — I'U begin." So sa3nng, Creese com- 
menced, and, assisted by Ralph and Harry, chaunted forth the 
following rhymes, in a manner that would have amazed Mozart, 
although it gladdened the hearts of the rustic guests in the 
Sawney's Cross kitchen. 

c2 
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1. 

The white rose was, aye, a dainty flower, 
And the hawthorn a bonny tree ; 

A grove of oaks is a rich dame's dower ; 
But the barley-straw for me ! 



From his acorn-cup let the Elfin sip, 
And the oak-firuit be munched by swine ; 

The thrush may have both the haw and hip. 
Give me but the jolly vine ! 

3. 

Ale you may brew, from the barley-straw ; 

Neither ale, nor grape-juice for me ; 
I care not for acorn, hip, nor haw ; — 

Give me but the apple-tree ! 

After they had all three repeated the last verse together, and 
applauded their performance hy sundry exclamations of approval, 
and thwacks on the table, Ralph observed, ^'Oddsheart! cousin, 
we're getting as we should he ; a fig for a fall after tliis." 

" Da capo, say I to it," exclaimed Creese ; " da capo, I say 
to it, heartily : da capo, as it is written in the score-hook we sing 
the psalms by, in the gallery, at church." 

" Wasn't firightened a trifle, landlord, when thee saw'st us 
coming ?" 

" Is the approach of a good bone likely to alarm a hungry 
dog? — I knew well enough you'd fall; and if you fell, the fall 
must bring me grist, in meal or malt : — a 'quest jury, if death had 
been done ; board and lodging, in case of hroken limhs ; and a 
hrace of guests foj! an hoiu:, if you were only bruised. I shall be 
much obliged, when you knock one another down again, if you'll 
do it before my door. Success to cross-roads, blind galloways, 
heltei^skelter dragooning, and blink-eyed formers ! — Ha ] ha ! — 
Youll excuse me gendemen; we're all friends; I hope no 
offence. — What are yoiu: commands ?" 

*' There's one thing I'd wish thee to do, landlord," said Ralph ; 
" if any body should enquire for us, — don't say we be here." 

'^No, truly," added Harry; an' thou dost, thou'lt lose a 
couple of good customers, and get thy head broke to boot, perhaps." 

" Never fear — ^never fear !" replied Ned ; " a secret's safe 
with me, as though 'twas whispered in the. ear of an ass. Thank 
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heaven, I haven't had a woman in the house these seven yean; so 
all's snug.-^ 

" A forester slept beneath the beech. 
Heigh ! norum snorum ! 
His full flask lay within his arm's reach ; 

Heigh! honim jorum ! 
A maiden came by with a blooming face, 

Heigh ! rosy posey ! 
She ask'd him the way to Berrywell Chase, — 
With its wine so old, 
And its pasties cold ; — 
Forester, what has froze ye ? 

" A long song is out of place over good liquor ; so I'll not sing 
the other eighteen verses of that one ; its moral is, that a woman 
can't keep a secret, even when the possession of what she desires 
depends on it ; but that her babbling often proves her salvation. 
A firiar comes in sight, while the forester is wooing, and he packs 
the maid ofij for appearance' sake; — telling her, if she'll meet him 
there the next day, provided she don't reveal his promise to 
mortal, that hell give her ' a gown of the richest green,' besprinkled 
with dewy pearls, or pearly dew, I forget which : but the maiden 
was so delighted, that when she got to the Chase, she told the 
warden's niece, and the warden's niece told the maiden's aunt, 
and the maiden's aunt locked her up for a week: so she saved her 
reputation, hut lost her present, by babbling. — Gentlemen, you 
don't drink ! " 

We must here leave the cousins to the care of Creese — ^they 
could not have fallen into better hands for the mood in which they 
met — and remind our readers, that the horses, after extricating 
themselves from the pond, proceeded homeward as well as the 
injuries they had received would permit Their arrival at the 
village, spread consternation among its inhabitants : parties went 
forth, in different directions, to seek Ralph and Harry; — the women 
predicting that they had met and killed each other, and the men 
endeavouring to stifle their own apprehensions on the subject. 
Creese, on being asked if he knew any thing of the matter, replied, 
that " he had seen the horses, without riders, gallop by his door, 
down the lanes;" and as no one had witnessed the meeting of the 
cousins but himself, and they were kept close in the back parlour, 
no information could be obtained from any one else. Lights were 
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bornt, in ahnosl every home in the Tillage, nearly all nigfal; and 
toward day-break the last party returned withoot any tidings of 
the lost sheep. Old Dame Deborah, confiding in the predi c tio n s 
of Matty Drew, said, as well as she could, "* Bad is this— there's 
worse to come ; — it will prove to be but a 

*' Merry meedng — sorry parting.'' 

We must now return to the cousins. On the morning after 
their concussion in front of Sawney's Cross, Ralph, with whom 
we shall begin, awoke at day break, and on taking a hasty survey 
of his apartment, found, to his surprise, that he was not at home. 
He recollected very well that he had usually worn, for many yean 
past, corduroy small-clothes; and, when he joined the vdunteer 
yeomanry, white doe-skin pantaloons. '^ Whose black nether gar- 
ments can those be, then," thought he, '' which I see dangling 
from yonder peg?" — He leaped out of bed, threw open the lattice, 
and the first object that attracted his notice was the hone-pond; 
on the miry edge of which, he remembered having been thrown the 
day before. This accounted for the colour of his doe-skins. ''But, 
how the dickens," thought he, "got I this tremendous black eye? 
Where's my front tooth ? And who the deuce has beoi bmisiiig my 
ear? — I recollect, well enough, seeing Creese, the landlord, biii^ 
in a third brewing of Hopping John, and my singing, * Creeping 
Jenny,* or part of it, afterwards : — but what's come of Hany ?" 

While these and similar reflections were passing in Ralph's 
mind, he proceeded to dress himself, which he found a task of 
considerable difficulty, for he was stiff and sore in every limb. 
Impatient to resolve the mystery in which he found himself in- 
volved, Ralph, before he was completely attired in his soiled 
uniform, hobbled down stairs, and found Harry, staring at the 
landlord, as though Creese had just been teUing him some voy 
marvellous story. 

'* Why, Ralph, — cousin Ralph," said Harry, as Ralph entered 
the kitohen, "what be this the landlord says? — He vows and 
protests 'twere you that ha' been tearing my clothes to tatten and 
rags, and beating my face to a jelly ! — I ha'n't a sound inch in 
my skin !" 

" Before I do answer any questions, it be my wish to know of 
you, landlord," said Ralph, in an angry tone, and taking Creese 
by the collar; "and what's more, I insist you do tell me, who took 
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the advantage of me last night — ^who it were that knocked my 
tooth out, when I were overcome ?" 

" IVe lost a tooth myself, — be dashed if I ha'n*t!" exclaimed 
Harry, whose attention was so distracted by his other injuries, 
that he had not discovered the important fact before this moment; 
" 111 swear I had it in my mouth last night," pursued he, grasps 
ing Creese, vdth lus huge paw, by the collar; " and 111 be told, 
why and wherefore you've let me be used like a dog, when I 
were drunk : — answer !" 

'' Ay, answer, or 111 shake thy life out!" cried Ralph, looking 
as if he really meant to " suit the action to the word." 

" Gentlemen, — guests," said Creese, apparently not in the least 
alarmed, but putting himself in a strong attitude, and calmly 
collaring the cousins ; " be mild, and you shall hear all ; or one 
at a time, and I'm for the first fair fall, who shall pay last night's 
smart, with the best, or both of you, — one down t'other come on : 
but if you'll put your hands in your pockets and be peaceable, I'll 
employ mine to produce your teeth ; — that is, if I can." 

Hie cousins now relinquished their holds, and Ned drew out 
a drawer of the dresser, and requested they would look into it. 
** Here," said he, " you will find the firagments of your feast of 
fisty-cufis : perhaps, among the bits of lace, linen, broad-cloth, 
frogs and buttons, which I carefiilly swept up last night, after I 
had put you both to bed, you may find your teeth; if not, I 
know nothing about them : — send for a constable, and search me, 
if you like." 

At this offer, the cousins turned to each other and were going 
to smile ; but immediately they were face to face, they stared in 
so ruefid a manner, that Creese was amazingly amused. It was 
the first time, since Ralph had come down stairs, that the cousins 
had closely inspected each other's countenances, which might, with 
propriety enough, as the landlord said, be caUed " maps of mis> 
chance." " But it's all your own doings," quoth he; "the credit 
and honour belong to nobody but yourselves ; — ^I must say you're 
both downright dapsters at disfiguration." 

" But how were it, d'ye say, landlord ?" asked Ralph. 

" Ay, truly, how happened it aU, according to your story?" — 
said Harry. 

** Why, gentlemen," replied Creese, " after I found you were 
going to drink more than I could well bear, — ^when it was high 
tide almost in my head, and my frail wits began to rock to and fro, 
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pitching me about, when I moved, like a barge in a hurricane, — I 
very wisely anchored in the bar, and attended, as well as I could, 
to my business : a nap or two between whiles, as I tended my 
customers, and one cool pipe, brought me round, and it was calm 
sailing with me again. — All this time you were getting louder and 
louder; at last, the short gentleman, my worthy friend, Mr. Harry, 
persuaded you, Mr. Ralph, to try a friendly back-fall with him* 
There wasn't much harm in that; — though, I promise you, I tried 
to prevent it, but couldn't. So I cleared away the crockery, and 
stood by, as 'twas my duty, to see fair. Harry was, clearly, in my 
mind, the best wrestler; but, somehow, Ralph got the in4ock, 
and laid him upon the planchin, flat as a pancake." 

" Did I, by jingo?" eagerly exclaimed Ralph. 

"No, — ^it's all his lies; — it couldn't be !" quoth Harry; lookmg 
very incredulous and displeased. 

" I have said it, and I'U stand to it;" — continued Ned; "and 
when you got up, as you did, with my help, you went over to 
Ralph, patted him on the back, and, said you, — 'Well done, 
cousin, — I didn't think it was in thee !' You added, with an oath, 
it was the best and fairest fall you had seen for years past ; — ^that 
it nearly drove the breath out of your body; and then you patted 
him on the back again. After this, you both sat down, talked, sung, 
and, — ^by-and-bye, — ^began to broach something about back-«word." 

" Likely enough, an't it, Harry ?" said Ralph. 

" I don't believe a word o' the story," replied Harry; — " but 
I'll hear it out." 

" I did not ask you to believe it," said Creese; "but there's 
special evidence on your head, as well as on your cousin's, that 
you played at it, long and lustily." 

" And which won ?" enquired Ralph. 

" Both of you lost blood, as well as temper, at last," replied 
Creese; "but, I remember, Harry gave you the first broken head." 

" Never!" replied Ralph," it never lay in his shoes : he may 
be as good a wrestler, or better; but scores of men, that my cousin 
Plarry have often and often given his head to, never could touch 
me. 

" Well! be that as it may," said the landlord, " he certainly 
had you last night, Ralph, or I'm out of my senses. Why, I 
remember it as well as if it was but a minute ago : — ^you broke open 
the glass buffet, in which the two sticks my uncle and father won 
the grand match with — ^Wilts against Somerset— was stuck up. 
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among the china, with silver mountings, and decorated vrith green 
ribbons, cut out like laurel-leaves ; — and you said they were the 
best sticks you ever broke a head with: and when Harry cut your 
ear, and I cried out 'A bout, a bout!* and put the poker between 
you, you shook Harry's hand, and said you admired him, for he 
had done what no man ever had attempted — namely — ^hit you 
under yoiu: best guard." 

" Ha ! ha I ha !" shouted Harry. ** Odds buttons ! Ralph, but 
there seems to be some truth in this though, for your ear is cut up, 
sure enough then, dean as a whistle ; it must ha' been done as 
Creese says." 

Ralph put lus hand up to his ear, and, like Lord Biurleigh, in 
The Critic, shook his head and said nothing. 

" All this," continued the landlord, " was friendly and civil : 
you then ordered a double quantity of brandy in the brewage — ^if 
you don't believe me, look in the bill, — and, in about half an boiu:, 
I found you %hting in downright earnest, and in all manner of 
ways ; — kicking, cudgelling, wrestling, pulling, punching, tearing 
one another to pieces very ungentlemanly, and so forth, and clearly 
bent on destruction. You had cracked the looking-glass, broke 
the table, 'shod the liquor, and tore the porringer,' as the man said; 
or, in other words, shed the cider and brandy, and broke the bowl; 
all which you'U find I've made correct memorandums of in the 
bill. Then I called in the blacksmiths, from next door, our ostler, 
and three waggoners who were drinking outside ; — we all pitched 
into you, and, at last, got you asunder: but not before the mischief 
you see and feel was done ; and to shew what minds you were in, 
when we pulled you, by main force, apart, each of you carried 
away his hold, like a couple of bull-dogs : — Harry brought off a 
piece of Ralph's sleeve and his shoulder-belt, and Ralph the fore- 
part of Harry's coat, full two-thirds of his waistcoat, and a pattern 
of his linen. We then contrived to get you to bed — as youH see 
in the bill ; and — and — " 

" Aye, — and here we be," added Ralph ; " nice objects for a 
wife and family to look at!" 

" Thou'rt quite a scarecrow, cousin Ralph," said Harry. 

" Do get him a glass, and let him look at himself, landlord," 
said Ralph. " I'm sorry for thee, Harry ; — it's my belief 't'ant 
exactly as the landlord says; but we can't belie the story he has 
told us, so Where's the use of disputing? The question is, — ^what 
shall we do ?" 
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" Be dashed if I bean't ashamed to go home/' replied Hany ; 
** I aha'n't be able to look my wife in the face." 

" Ah I that's touching a sore place, Hany. 'Tisn't my bruises, 
nor thine, that I care much about^— «fter all ; but frightening the 
women, poor dear soub ! — thy Jane and my Grace, Harry — ^by 
staying out all night, eh?" 

" Don't talk about it, — ^but let's get some drink." 

" Small ale, or leek broth, let it be, then, and well start while 
we be sober and solid. We'll get a couple of carts — ^you shall go to 
my wife, and smooth her over, and I'll go to thine; and then, at 
night, let 'em come and fetch each of us home." 

" Well I so be it, Ralph ; but sha'n't we have a stirrup-cup?" 

" No, not this time. — ^Your hand, Harry — I like thee, cousin ; 
but it strikes me there's some truth in old women and witches. I 
wouldn't pass another evening with thee, for half the land from 
here to Axminster." 

A week after the rencounter at Sawney's Cross, each of the 
cousins was lying at his own home, — a-bed, bandaged, and still sttf- 
fering from the bruises which they had conferred on each oth^. 
They soon, however, recovered : the watchful care of their friends 
was doubled; neither of them evinced much inclination for the 
other's company, and a whole year passed away, without any thing 
remarkable occurring between them. 

The birth-day of the cousins was, however, again unlucky. — 
Harry, perhaps on account of his success in the bout he had with 
Ralph, at Sawney's Cross, or, it might be, from mere whim, prac- 
tised back-sword-playing, and became a frequent attendant at the 
various single-stick matches in the neighbourhood. Some capital 
pastime having been expected, at a revel, about ten miles up tlie 
country, Harry and Ralph, on their forty-second birth-day, totally 
miaware of each other's intentions, set off to see and join in the 
sport. / The malice or curiosity of some of the parties present, or, 
perhaps, mere accident, brought the cousins on the stage as oppo- 
nents. Ralph was going to descend ; but Harry whispered in his 
ear, " If we don't have a bout or two, Ralph, they'll jeer us, ahd 
say we be old women." Ralph still evinced an inclination to retire ; 
when his cousin said aloud, " Now, Ralph, here's a chance for 
getting the head you lost to me at Sawney's Cross." '* Aye, true, 
— true," replied Ralph, taking a stick, and preparing for the play. 
They shook hands ; both, as usual, said, — " God save our eyes ! " 
— ^they threw themselves into attitude ; and one minute had scarcely 
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elapsed, before Harry received a blow from Ralph's stick, which 
totally deprived him of s%ht, in one eye, for the remainder of his 
enstence. 

An inflammation of so vicdent a nature ensued, that Harry's 
life was, for some time, considered in danger. One day, when his 
wife came to Ralph's house, weeping, and exclaiming that little 
hope was left of her husband s recovery. Dame D^fborah, in a 
low, broken tone, said to her, " The day's not come ; it is but — 

" Second greeting — bitter smartiiig.*' 

" Bide a while — there's no fear yet" 

Deborah was right : Harry recovered his health and strength, 
and none ever heard him regret the loss of his eye ; about which, 
he said, poor Ralph " took on " unnecessarily, for it was purely an 
accident. The forty-third and forty-fourth birth-days had passed; 
and the minds of the relations of Ralph and Harry grew more com- 
posed ; although they still continued on the alert, to prevent them 
getting together over *' a cup of drink." It happened that Harry 
had a heavy crop of oats, in a large field, which were dead-ripe; 
and bad weather being expected, it was an object of importance 
with him to get the crop " cut and carried " as quickly as possible. 
According to the custom of the village, every farmer, who was not 
in a similar predicament, came, with such servants as he could spare, 
jto assist his neighbour in distress. Ralph was one of the first in 
the field, and set so fine an example to his companions, that the 
oats were all down, long before sim-set The work was severe, the 
weather sultry, and the hospitable Harry did not grudge his cider 
during the day. Deep draughts had been quafied, and Harry could 
not suffer his guests to depart, without a cup round of his best As 
.they were about to quit the field, a grey-headed man unfortunately 
remarked, that they were standing on the spot where, on that day 
and hoiu:, a great many years before, little Dick Hickory had 
killed old Reuben Blake. This produced a string of observations 
from various individuals of the party : the merits and demerits of 
the action were freely canvassed ; the debate grew hot, and more 
cider was brought from the house. Ralph and Harry, naturally 
enough, joined in, and, at length, led the discussion. Ralph blamed 
Dick Hickory, and Harry applied several harsh epithets, in the 
warmth of the moment, to Reuben Blake. The cheeks of the spec- 
tators grew pale, as the cousins abruptly broke from the original 
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as old Herbert Cuddle himself, had it not been for the solicitude 
of his mother; who, losing her other two children rather sud- 
denly, persuaded young Caddy that a life of ease, with sufficient to 
satidy the desires of a moderate person, was preferable by far to 
the dangers attendant upon a chace after Fortune, on the perilous 
ocean. Caddy then amused himself by studying the learned lan- 
guages ; and, at length, as some of his simple neighbours said, had 
got them so completely at his fingers* ends, that it was a pity his 
parents had not made him a parson. 

He was simple, kind, and innocent of evil intentions, as it was 
possible for a man to be ; but it was his misfortune, owing to his 
ignorance of that most useftil of aU sciences, a knowledge of the 
world, to touch the feelings of his host rather smartly, on several 
occ€t8ions, during the discourse that took place, over the bottle, 
among the guests at the Castle. Cuddle was naturally taciturn ; 
but two or tiiree extra glasses of wine produced their usual effect 
upon such a temperament, and rendered him too loquacious to 
be pleasant. The happiest hours of his life, were those which he 
had passed, above a dozen years before, at Caddy Castle ; and he 
repeatedly alluded to his unhappy friend, poor Caddy Caddy,-— 
the feats they had performed, the jokes they had cracked, the 
simple frolics they had enacted, and the songs they had sung 
together, over their ale and tobacco, in the good old days. 

The Honourable Charles Caddy felt particularly annoyed at the 
fact of his lunatic relation's confinement in the Castle, — ^which, 
perhaps rather in bad taste, he had made the scene of festivity, 
— being thus abruptly revealed to his fashionable visitors ; but he 
was too well-bred to display the least symptom of his feelings. 
Watching, however, for an opportunity, when he might break in 
upon Cuddle's narratives, without palpably interrupting him, the 
Honoiurable Charles Caddy, adroitly, as he thought, started a sub- 
ject, which, he imagined, woidd be at once interesting to his neigh- 
bours, and turn two or three of his metropolitan friends from 
listeners to talkers. 

" I have been looking over the common, this morning," 
said he, *'and it occurs to me, that, in a neighbourhood so 
opulent as ours, races might be established without much diffi- 
culty. The common would afford as pretty a two-mile course 
as any gentleman could desire. If such a thing were set on 
foot, I should be happy to lend it aU the support in ^y power. 
I would take leave to offer a cup, to commence with ; and I think 
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I could answer for a plate from the county members. Indeed, 
it surprises me, rather, that the idea has not before occurred to 
some gentleman in the vicinity." 

" Cousin Caddy, it has!" exclaimed Cuddle; "our respected 
friend and relation, up stairs, gave away a dozen smock-frocks and 
a bundle of waggon-whips, for seven successive years; and would, 
doubtless, have done so to this day, had not his misfortune deprived 
him of the power. The prizes were contested for, regularly, on the 
second day of the fair, — which then took place on the common, — 
immediately after the pig with the greasy tail was caught ; and 
the boj'S had eaten the hot rolls, sopped in treacle ; and the women 
had wrestled for the new gown ; and — " 

" Women wrestle !" exclaimed one of the Honourable Charles 
Caddy's friends. 

"Mr. Cuddle is quite correct, sir," replied young Tom Homer, 
who had lately come into possession of a snug estate in the neigh- 
bourhood ; " I have seen tliem wrestle, in various other parts of 
the county, as well as on our common." 

"' Never heard of such savages since the day I drew breath ! 
Egad! — ^never, I protest!" said the gentleman who had interrupted 
Caddy Cuddle. 

" Why, it's bad enough, I must admit," said Homer; "but I 
think I heard you boast that you were a man of Kent, just now, 
sir; and, as I am told, the women of that county play cricket- 
matches very frequently. Now, in my opinion, there is not a very 
great difference between a female match at cricket, on a common, 
and a feminine bout at wrestling, in a ring. In saying this, I beg 
to observe that I mean no offence." 

" I take none ; I protest I see no occasion, — ^no pretence for 
my taking umbrage. — I am not prepared to question the fact," — 
added the speaker, turning toward his host; "not prepared to 
question the fact, you observe, after what has dropped from the 
gentleman ; although, with permission, on behalf of the women of 
Kent, I take leave to declare, that I never heard of their indulging 
in such an amusement, before the gentleman mentioned it" 

" Well, sir," said Caddy Cuddle, who had been very impatient, 
all this tiitie, to blazon the generosity and spirit of his friend, 
Caddy Caddy; "I was going on to state, that, after the gold-laced 
hat was grinned for, through a horse-collar ; the pig was caught, 
and so forth, — the expense of all which pastimes Caddy Caddy 
bore; — the waggon-horse-race was run, for the whips and frocks." 
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"A waggon-horse-race!" said the gentleman of Kent; ''I 
beg pardon ; did I hear you correctly? — Am I to understand you, 
as having positively said — a waggon-horse-race ?" 

** Certainly, sir," said Tom Homer ; " and capital sport it is : 
I have been twice to Newmarket, and once to Doncaster; I know 
a little about racing; I think it a noble, glorious, exhilarating 
sport ; but, next to the first run I saw for the St Leger, I never 
was half so delighted with any thing, in the shape of racing, as 
when Billy Norman, who now keeps the west gate of Caddy Park 
here, exactly sixteen years ago, come August, won the whips on 
the common." 

^* Indeed !" simpered the gentleman of Kent, gazing at Tom 
Homer, as though he were a recently imported nondescript 

"Billy, on that occasion, rode most beautifully;" continued 
Homer ; " he carried the day in fine style, coming in, at least 
seven lengths, behind all his competitors." 

" If I may be allowed," observed the gentleman of Kent, "you 
would say, before" 

" Not at all, sir ; not at all ; " exclaimed Caddy Cuddle ; 
"draught horses are not esteemed as valuable in proportion to their 
speed : in the waggon-horse-race no man is allowed to jockey his 
own animal ; the riders are armed with tremendous long whips ; 
their object is to drive all their companions before them ; he that 
gets in last, wins : and so, sir, they slash away at each other's 
horses; — ^then, sir, there's such shouting and bellowing; such kick- 
ing, rearing, whinnyiug, galloping, and scrambling, that it would 
do a man's heart good to look at it Poor Caddy Caddy used to 
turn to me, and say, as well as his laughter would let him, — * What 
are your Olympic games, — ^yoiu: feats, and fine doings at the tombs 
of yoiur old Greek heroes, that you prate about, compared with 
these, cousin Cuddle V " 

The Honourable Charles Caddy smiled, and bit the inner part 
of his lip with vexation : he now tried to give the conversation 
another tiun, and introduced the chase ; thinking that it was a 
very safe subject, as Caddy Caddy had never kept a pack of hounds. 
"I feel very much inclined," said he, "anxious as I am to forward 
the amusement of my neighbours, to run up a kennel, l^eyond the 
rookery, at the north end of the park, — where there is very good 
ahr, and a fine stream of water, — and invite my friend. Sir Harry 
Parton, to hunt this country, for a couple of months during the 
season. One of my fellows says, that there are not only numbers 
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of foxes in the neighbourlioody but what is still better, a few, — ^a 
very few, — of those stags, about which we have heard so much. I 
think I have influence enough vdth Sir Harry to persuade him ; 
at all events,! Ill invite him ; and if he should have other exist- 
ing engagements, I pledge myself, — that is, if such a step would 
be agreeable, — to hunt the country myself." 

" Our respected and imfortunate friend, cousin Caddy," said 
Cuddle, " had a little pack of dogs — " 

"A pack of dogs, indeed, they were, Mr. Cuddle," inter- 
rupted young Homer ; " five or six couple of curs, that lurked 
about the Castle, gentlemen, which we used sometimes to coax 
down to the river, and spear or worry an otter; and, now and then, 
wheedle away to the woods, at midnight, for a badger-hunt, after 
drinking more ale than we well knew how to carry. I was a boy 
then, but I could drink ale by the quart." 

" Ay, ay !" exclaimed Caddy Cuddle, " those were famous 
times ! 'Tis true, I never went out with you, but 1 recollect very 
well how I enjoyed poor Caddy Caddy's animated descriptions of 
the badger-hunt, when he came back." 

" Oh ! then you hunted badgers, did you ?" said the gentle- 
man of Kent to Tom Homer, in a sneering tone, that produced 
a titter all round the table. 

" Yes, sir, — ^we hunted badgers," replied Tom ; " and capital 
sport it is, too, in defaidt of better." 

« I dare say it is," said the gentleman of Kent. 

" Allow me to tell you then, sir, that there is really good sport 
in badger-hunting; it is a fine, irregular sort of pastime, unfettered 
by the systematic rules of the more aristocratic sports. The stag- 
himt and the fox-chase, are so shackled with old ordinances and 
covert-side statutes, that they remind me of one of the classical 
dramas of the French : a badger-hunt is of the romantic school ; — 
free as air, wild as mountain breezes; — joyous, exhilarating, 
uncurbed, and natural as one of our Shakspeare's plays. Barring 
an otter-himt, (and what's better still, according to Caddy Cuddle's 
account, who has been in the North Seas, the spearing of a whale,) 
there are few sports that suit my capacity of enjoyment, so well as 
badger-bagging. — ^Just picture to yourself, that you have sent in a 
keen terrier, no bigger than a stout fitchet, or thereabouts, to ascer- 
tain that the badger is not within ; that you have cleverly bagged 
the hole, and stuck the end of the mouth-line in the fist of a 
patient, but wary and dexterous dod-hopper; (an old, lame, 
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broken-down, one-eyed gamekeeper, is the best creature on earth 
for such an office;) — and then, what do you do? — ^Why, zoimds! 
every body takes his own course, with or without dogs, as it may 
happen ; hunting, yelping, hallooing, and beating every brake for 
hidf a mile, or more, round, to get scent of the badger. Imagine 
the moon, 'sweet huntress of yon azure plain,' is up, and beaming 
with all her brilliancy ; the trees beautifully basking in her splen- 
dour ; her glance streaming through an aperture in an old oak, 
caused by the fall of a branch, by lightning, or bluff Boreas, and 
fringing the mallow-leaf with silver; the nightingale, in the brake, 
fascinating your ear; the glow-worm delighting your eye: — ^you 
stand, for a moment, motionless ; — the bat whirrs above your head 
and the owl, imaccustomed to the sight of man, in such deep soli- 
tudes, flaps, fearless, so near as to fan your glowing forehead with 
his wings : — when suddenly you hear a shout, — a yell, — two or three 
such exclamations as — 'There a* ees!* — 'Thic's he!* — *At *un, 
Juno!' — 'Yonder a goath!' — 'Hurrah!' — ' Vollow un up!* — 
'Yawawicks!' and 'Oh! my leg!* — You know by this, that 'the 
game's a foot;' — ^you fly t(^the right or left, as the case may be, 
skimming over forzy brake, like a bird, and wading through 
tangled briar, as a pike woidd, through the deeps of a brook, after 
a trout that is lame of a fin. You reach the scene of action ; the 
badger is before, half a score of tykes around, and the yokels 
behind you. — ' Hark forward ! have at him!' you enthusiastically 
cry ; your spirits are up ; — ^you are buoyant — agile as a roe-buck | 
—your legs devour space — ^you — " 

" My dear fellow, allow me to conclude," interrupted Caddy. 
Cuddle, " for your prose Pegasus never can carry you through the 
hunt at this rate. To be brief, then, — according to what I have 
heard from my nevei^to-be-sufficiently-lamented friend, Caddy 
Caddy, — ^the badger, when found, immediately makes for his earth : 
if he reach it without being picked up and taken, he bolts in at 
the entrance ; the bag receives him ; its mouth is drawn close by 
the string; and thus the animal is taken. — But, odds! while I talk 
of those delights, which were the theme of our discourse in the 
much-regretted days of Caddy Caddy, I forget that time is on the 
wing. — I suppose no one is going my way." 

" I am," replied Tom Homer, "in about three hours' time." 

"Ay, ay! you're younger, friend Homer, than I have been 

these fifteen years," said Cuddle; "time was, before Caddy Caddy 

lost his wits, when he and I have sat over midnight together, as 
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merry as crickets; but since his misfortune, I have become a very 
altered man. ' Pritnd node domum claude:* — that has been my 
motto for years past Mrs. Watermark, my good housekeeper, is, I 
feel convinced, ahready alarmed ; and it woidd not become me, 
positively to terrify her : besides, I am not on very intimate terms 
with my horse, which I borrowed from my friend, Anthony Mutch, 
of Mallow Hill, for this occasion : the roads, too, have been so 
cut and carved about, by the Commissioners, — doubtless, for very 
wise purposes, — since poor Caddy Caddy's time, that I had much 
ado to find my way in the broad day-light ; and these spectacles, 
I must needs say, although I reverence the donor, are not to be 
depended on, so implicitly as I could wish. Let me see — ^ay — 'tis 
now twelve years ago, from my last birth-day, since they were pre- 
sented to me; and, believe me, I've never had the courage to wear 
them before. I hate changing, — especially of spectacles ; I should 
not have put them on now — confound them ! — ^had it not been 
for Mrs. Watermark, who protested my others were not fit to be 
seen in decent society." 

** Under the circimistances you have mentioned," said the 
Honourable Charles Caddy, ** I must press you to accept of a bed. 
Pray, make the Castle your own; you will confer an obligation on 
me by remaining." 

'^ Cousin Caddy," replied Cuddle, rising from his seat, and 
approaching his host, whose hand he took between both his own ; 
" I rejoice to find so worthy a successor of poor Caddy Caddy, 
master of Caddy Castle. It would be most pleasing to me, if it were 
possible, to remain; and, I do protest, that I positively would, 
were it not for the feelings of Mrs. Watermark, — a most worthy 
and valuable woman, — ^who is now, perhaps, sitting on thorns on 
my account. But I feel so grateM to you, — so happy in your society, 
that I will actually quaff another bumper, previously to taking my 
stirrup-cup ; yea, and truly, were honest Jack Cole — old king Cole, 
as we used to caJl him, in Caddy Caddy's days, — were Jack here, 
with his fine bass voice, I woidd actually profier a stave or so, — 
say, for instance, the Dialogue between Time and the Drinkers, — 
if Tom Homer would chime in, as he used to do when a boy, here, 
in this very room, with honest Jack, poor Caddy Caddy, and my- 
self, in times past. — Honest Jack ! most excellent Jack ! rare king 
Cole f would he were here !" 

" I should be sorry, cousin," said the Honourable Charles 
Caddy, " to have omitted, in my invitation-^list, the name of so 

d2 
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reipectable and staunch a friend of our iaihily, as Mr. Cole, of 
Colebrook. If I do not mistake, he sits immediately below my 
friend Wilmot, at the next table ; I regret that I have not had an 
opportunity of making myself more known to him." 

** Jack I honest Jack !" exclaimed Cuddle ; " old king Cole, 
here, and I not know it? — Little Jack, that's silent as the grave, 
except when he thunders in a glee! — Where, cousin? Oddsbird! 
eh ? — Jack, where are you ?" 

" Here am I, Caddy," replied a diminutive old gentleman, with 
a remarkably drowsy-looking eye; ** I thought you were not going 
to accost me." 

The deep and sonorous tone in which these words were spoken, 
startled those who sat near old Cole: they gazed at him, and 
seemed to doubt if the sounds they had heard really emanated 
from the lungs of so spare and puny a personage. Cuddle 
crossed his arms on his breast, and exclaimed, "And is it, indeed, 
my friend Jack Cole?" 

" Don't you know me, when I speak even ?" growled old Cole, 
" or d'ye think somebody has borrowed my voice ?" 

<« Tis Jack, himself!" cried Cuddle; " honest Jack! and I did 
not see him ! — ^These glasses I cannot help stigmatizing as an 
egregious nuisance." 

" Well, Mr. Cole, what say you, wUl you join us?" inquired 
Homer, 

" No, sir," replied Cole; "sing by yourself; one ass at a time 
is bad enough ; but three bra}ring together, are insupportable." 

" The same man, — ^the same man as ever;" exclaimed Cuddle, 
apparently very much pleased ; — " begin, Homer; — ^you know his 
way ; — ^he can't resist, when his bar comes. He had always these 
crotchets; — ^begin, my boy; I will pledge myself that befalls in 
with the stream of the tune." 

Homer and Cuddle now commenced the glee; and, as the 
latter had predicted, Cole, after closing his eyes, throwing him- 
self back in his chair, and making sundry wry faces, trowled forth 
the first reply, and afterwards, aD the other responses of old Father 
Time, in the following verses. — 

« Whither away! old Father Time? 
Ah ! whither dost thou run ?"— 

" Low, — ^low, 

I've a mob to mow ; 
My work is never done." 
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*< Tarry awhile with us, old Time, 
And lay thy scythe aside !" — 

" Nay ! — nay ! 

'Tis a busy day ; 
My work it lieth wide." 

« Tell us, we pray thee, why, old Time, 
Thou look'st so pale and glum ?" — 
"Fie I— fie! 
I evermore sigh, 

* Eternity, oh I come !* " 

" Art thou, then, tired, old Father Time? 
Thy labour dost thou rue ?" — 
" Long,-— long. 
Has it been my song, — 

* Could I but die Uke your" 

« Tell us, then, when, old Father Time, 
We may expect thy death I"— 

" That mom 

Eternity's born. 
Receives my parting breath." 

** And what's eternity. Father Time ? 
We pray thee, tell us now !" — 
** When men 
Are dead, it is then 
Eternity they know.' 



It 



" Come, fill up thy glass, old Father Time, 
And clog its sands with wine !"— 

" No, no ; 

They would foster flow. 
And distil tears of brine I" 

Caddy Cuddle, at the conclusion of these verses, took pos- 
session of a. vacant chair, by the side of old Cole, and soon forgot 
that there was such a being as Mrs. Watermark in existence. He 
quaffed bumper after bumper with honest Jack ; — an hour passed 
very pleasantly away in talking of old times ; — and Cuddle won- 
dered to find himself slightly intoxicated. He immediately rose, 
took his leave rather uncourteously, and went out, muttering some- 
thing about " eleven miles," and " Mother Watermark." In a few 
minutes, he was mounted, and trotting toward the park gate which 
opened on the high road. " A fine night, Billy Norman ; — ^a fine 
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night, Billy ;" said Cuddle, as he rode through, to the old gate- 
keeper ; **pray, Billy, what say you? Don't you think they have 
cut the roads up cruelly, of late years ? — Here's half a crown, Billy. 
— What with planting, and enclosing, and road-making, I scarcely 
know the face of the country ; it's as puzzling as a labyrinth. — 
Good night, Billy !" 

Cuddle, who was a tolerably bold rider, for a man of his years, 
now struck his horse rather forcibly, with his heels, and urged him 
at once into a brisk hand-gallop. 

**' He hath a spur in his head," said Billy Norman to himself, 
as Cuddle disappeared down the road ; ** I hope nought but good 
may happen him ; for he's one of the right sort, if he had it." 

The roads were dry and hard, the air serene, and Billy stood 
listening, for a few minutes, to the sounds of the horse's feet ; he 
soon felt convinced, by the cadences, that Caddy Cuddle was in- 
creasing, rather than diminishing, his speed. The beat <^ the 
hoofs became, at length, barely audible ; it gradually died away; 
and Norman was going in to light his pipe, when he thought he 
heard the sounds again. He put his hand behind his ear, held his 
breath, and, in a few moments, felt satisfied that Caddy Cuddle had 
taken the wrong turning, and was working back, by a circular 
route, toward Caddy Castle again. As he approached nearer, 
Norman began to entertain apprehensions that Cuddle's horse had 
run away with him, in consequence of the violent pace, at which, 
it was clear, from the sound of its feet, that the animal was gcmig. 
Norman stepped off the pathway into the road, and prepared to 
hail Cuddle, as he passed, and ascertain, if possible, what really was 
the matter. The horse and his rider came on nearly at full speed, 
and Norman shouted, with all his might, — " Holloa ! hoy ! stop !" 

" I cany arms ! I carry arms !" cried Cuddle, urging his horse 
forward with all his might 

"Zauns!" exclaimed Norman, ''he takes I for a h^h way- 
man ! — He must ha' mistook the road, that's certain ; the horse 
9an't ha' run away wi' un, or a' 'uldn't kick un so. — Sailor, you 
be out o' yoiur latitude." 

The circle, which Caddy Cuddle had made, was about two miles 
in circumference : he went precisely in the same direction again, 
\nthout, in the least, suspecting his error; and having, as he 
thought, mastered four miles of his road homeward, and given 
his horse a tolerable breathing, he began to pull up by degrees, as 
he, for the second time, approached the little rustic lodge of Caddy 
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Park, from wMch he had issued at his departure. Norman again 
hailed him, for he felt tolerahly satisfied that Caddy carried no 
other arms than those with which Nature had endowed him. Caddy 
now knew the voice, and pulled up : — " Who's there ?" said he ; 
"A friend, I think; for I rememher your tone. — ^Whoareyou, 
honest man Y* 

"Heaven help us, Mr. Cuddle!" exclaimed Norman, "Are 'ee 
mad, sir, or how?" 

" Why, nipperkins ! Norman, is it you V* 

" Ay, truly." 

"And how got you here? — ^I thought nothing had passed me 
on the road. Where are you going, honest Norman?" 

"Going! — I he going no-where," replied the gate-keeper; 
" I be here, where you left me. Why, doant'ee know, that you ha** 
been working round and round, just like a horse in a mill? — And 
after all this helter-skelter work, here you be, just where you were ! " 

**D — n the spectacles, then!" said Cuddle; "and confound 
all innovators! — ^Why coiddn't they let the country alone? — I've 
taken the wrong turning, I suppose ?" 

" Yeas, — I reckon *t must be summat o* that kind : — there be 
four to the right, out o' the strait road, across the common ; the 
three first do bring *ee round this way, t'other takes 'ee home : — 
but, odds! Muster Cuddle ! do'ee get off! — Here be a girth broke, 
— and t'other as old as my hat, and half worn through, as 'tis. — Oh! 
you must go back; you must, truly, go back to the stables, and put 
the tackle in order." 

- Cuddle seemed rather loath to return, but old Norman was 
inflexible : he led the horse inside the gate, which he safely locked, 
and put the key in his pocket, and then hobbled along, by the side 
of Caddy, toward the stables. As he passed the outer door of 
the house, he whispered to the porter, his fears for Cuddle's safety, 
if he were suffered to depart again, and begged that the porter 
would contrive to let his master be made acquainted with the cix^ 
cumstance of Caddy's ride. 

The information was immediately conveyed to the dining-room, 
and half-a-dozen gentlemen, with the Honourable Charles Caddy 
at their head, immediately proceeded to the stables, where they 
foimd Cuddle, perspiring very copiously, and endeavouring to 
obtain information for his guidance, in his contemplated journey, 
from those, who were, from the same cause, as incapable of giving, 
as Cuddle was of following, correct directions, llie Honourable 
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Charles Caddy, in spite of his good breeding, could not help laugh- 
ing, when he heard Cuddle's account of the affair ; but he veiy 
judiciously insisted on Cuddle's remaining at the CasUe until morn- 
ing. Caddy vowed that he would acqmesce only on one condi- 
tion; which was, that a servant should be immediately dispatched 
to his cottage, to allay the fears of Mrs. Watermark ; and that 
such servant should be specially enjoined, not to blab a word of his 
mishap, to the good old gentlewoman. '' If he should," said Cuddle, 
'' Mrs. Watermark will be terrified, and we shall have her here 
before morning, even if she walk all the way." 

It was in vain that the Honourable Charles Caddy and his 
visitors entreated Caddy Cuddle to return to the table ; he preferred 
retiring to rest at once. " You must put up with one of the ancient 
bed-rooms, cousin Cuddle," said the Honourable Charles Caddy ; 
*' but you fear no ghosts, I apprehend?" 

" Nipperkins ! not I!" replied Cuddle. '' K I am to sleep out 
of my own bed, I care not if you place me in the most alarming 
room in the Castle. To confess the truth, — ^but this under the rose, 
cousin, — I feel a touch of the influenee of Bacchus, and ' duke 
periculum est,' you know, when that's the case." 

The bed-chamber to which Cuddle was consigned, still retained 
its tapestry hangings; and the good man quivered, either with cold, 
or at the solemn appearance of the room, when he entered it A 
very prominent figure in the arras actually appeared to move, as 
Cuddle sat down in a capacious old chair, at the right-hand side 
of the bed, to undress himself. After gazing earnestly at it, for 
a moment, with his stockings half drawn ofi^ he corrected himself 
for indulging in so ridiculous a fancy : — '^None of these Pygmalion 
freaks," said he; ''none of your Promethean tricks, Mr. Imagina- 
tion of mine : and yet, perhaps, I am accusing you wrongMly, 
and these mischievous glasses have endowed yonder figure with 
seeming vitality; I hope I may not break them, in a pet, before I 
get home." 

Caddy Cuddle was one of those unfortunate beings who 
accustom themselves to read in bed ; and who, from long habit, 
can no more compose themselves to sleep, without perusing a few 
pages, in their night-gear, than <some others can without a good 
Slipper, or a comfortable potation. Caddy discovered two or three 
old, worm-eaten books, in a small table drawer, and selected that 
one which was printed in the largest type, for his perusal, when 
recumbent It was a volume of tracts, on geomancy, astrology, 
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and necromancy. Cuddle read it with avidity, and by the time 
the small piece of candle, with which he had been furnished, was 
burnt out, he had filled his brain with images of imps and familiars. 
Finding himself, suddenly, in utter darkness, he laid down the 
book; and then, turning himself on his back, very soon fell asleep. 

No man, perhaps, ever kept a log-book of his dreams ; and 
yet, such an article would certainly be more amusing than many 
an honest gentleman's diaiy ; for there are persons in the world 
whose waking adventures are as dull and monotonous aM the 
ticking of a clock, while their biography in bed, — ^their nightly 
dreams, — ^if correctly narrated, would, in some cases, be exceed- 
ingly droll ; and, in others, insupportably pathetic. The happiest 
people by day-light, often suffer agonies by night ; a man who 
would not harm a worm, with his eyes open, sometimes commits 
murder, and actually endures all the misery of being taken, tried, 
convicted, and half executed, in imagination, while he lies snug, 
snoring, and motionless, beneath a pair of Witney blankets. It 
is rash to say that any individual is, or, at least, ought to be, happy, 
until we ascertain how he dreams. A very excellent country 'squire, 
in the west of England, was once told, by a person of dis- 
crimination, that he appeared to be the most comfortable man in 
existence : — " Your desires are within jrour means ; *' — thus the 
'squire was addressed ; — " your wife is most charming in temper, 
manners, and person; your affection is mutual ; your children are 
every thing that a parent could wish ; yoiur life has been so irre- 
proachable, that you must be as easy in mind as it is possible for a 
man to be : no one bears you malice ; on the contrary, every body 
blesses you: your house and your park are delightM; you are 
most felicitous, even in your servants and cattle ; you are natu- 
rally — " " True, true, to the letter," impatiently interrupted the 
'squire ; "but what's all the world to a man who, without why or 
wherefore, dreams that he's with old Nick every night of his life?" 

Caddy Cuddle was not much addicted to dreaming ; but, on 
the night he slept in the ancient room, at Caddy Castle, he felt 
satisfied, as he afterward said, that in the course of a few hours, 
his imagination was visited with fantasies enough to fill a volume; 
although he coidd not recollect, with any distinctness, even one of 
them, half an hour after he awoke. The moon was shining full 
upon the window, and making the chamber almost as light as day, 
with her radiance, when Caddy opened his eyes, after his fhrst 
sleep, to satisfy himself, by the view of some familiar object, that 
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he was not among the ttrange creatures of whom lie had heen, 
dreaming. Perched upon his nose, — threatening it with whip, ai 
Caddy saw, and galling it with spur, as Caddy felt, — ^he heheld an 
imp, whose figure was, at once, more grotesque and horr&le, 
than any of those which had flitted before his mind's eye, during 
his slumben! The creature seemed to be staring at him with 
terrific impudence, and jockeying his feature, as though it were 
actually capable of running a race. Caddy's eye4Mll8 were almost 
thrust out of their sockets with dismay ; his nether-jaw dropped, 
and he groaned deeply, under the influence of the visible nose- 
night-mare with which he was afflicted. For more than a minute, 
Caddy was incapable of moving either of his limbs; but he sum- 
moned up resolution enough, at last, to close his eyes, and make 
a clutch at the fiend, that rode his nose in the manner above 
described. With a mingled feeling of surprise, mortification, and 
joy, he found the nose-night-mare to be his spectacles ! — He had 
gone to sleep without removing them from his nose; and, by 
tumbling and tossing to and fro, in his dreams, he had displaced, 
and twisted them, sufficiently, to assume a position and form, that 
might have alarmed a man of stouter nerves than Caddy Cuddle, 
on awaking in the middle of a moonlight night, after dreaming 
of more monsters than the German authors have ever located on 
Walpurgis Night in the Hartz. 

Caddy tried to compose himself to sleep again; but grew 
restless, feverish, and very uncomfortable : he beat up his pillow, 
shook his bed, smoothed his sheets, walked several times up and 
down the room, and then lay down again ; — determined, at least, 
to doze. But Morpheus had taken leave of him; and Caddy, at last, 
resolved on dressing himself, going down to the kitchen, and, as 
he had tobacco about him, to smoke a pipe, if he could find one, 
clean or dirty. He attributed his want of rest to not having 
indulged in his usual sedative luxury, before going to bed ; and very 
resolutely taxed himself with the commission of an egregious folly, 
for having drank more than he ought Anthony Mutch's horse, 
and the Commissioners of the roads, he very copiously abused, 
while dressing himself: the spectacles were, however, the grand 
objects of his indignation ; but, bad as they were, he conceived 
that it was necessary to coax them into shape again, and mount 
them on his nose, previously to attempting, what he deemed, the 
perilous descent, from his chamber, which was on the third floor, 
to the kitchen below. Caddy, however, was too well acquainted 
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with the topography of the house, to incur much danger : more- 
t>ver, the moon beamed with such brilliancy, through the glass 
dome that lighted the great circular staurcase of Caddy Castle, 
that a man, much more short-sighted than our hero, might have 
gone safely from the top to the bottom, without the assistance 
oi glasses. 

In a hole in the kitchen chimney, Caddy found two or three 
short pipes ; he congratulated himself on the discovery, and im- 
mediately filled one of them from his pouch. The Castle was now 
as quiet as the grave ; and no soul, but Caddy himself, seemed 
to be stirring. He felt rather surprised to see the stone floor of 
the kitchen, for above a yard from the chimney, covered with 
embers of expiring logs, while the hearth itself was " dark as 
Erebus." Caddy Cuddle, however, did not trouble himself much 
about this circumstance : he had often seen the kitchen in a similar 
condition, after a frolic, in Caddy Caddy's time ; and very gravely 
lighting his pipe, he deposited himself on a warm iron tripod, — 
which had been standing on the hearth, probably, the whole evening, 
— ^in preference to a cold oak chair. The kitchen was comfortable, 
notwithstanding it was dark, (for the ambers, as we have already 
stated, were expiring, and Caddy was without a candle,) and he 
smoked the pipe so much to his satisfaction, that he determined to 
enjoy another. Kicking the bits of burning wood together, as he 
sat, in order to light his tobacco, he, imintentionally, produced a 
little blaze, which proved rath^ disastrous to him : — ^as he stooped 
to light the pipe, be heard a noise, that attracted his attention ; 
Caddy looked about, and, on the spacious heartii, beheld some- 
thing, that bore a rude similitude to a human figure ! 

Caddy was rather alarmed ; and he uttered an exclamation, 
which seemed to rouse tiie object of his fears. It raised itself on 
its hands, and after staring Caddy full in the face, as he after- 
wards stated, b^an to uncoil itself, and, at length, rose, and stood, 
tolerably terrified, to judge from appearances, gazing at the 
odd-looking figure which Caddy cut, with his night-cap, spectacles, 
and pipe, on the large iron tripod. Cuddle now perceived that his 
compuiion, altiiough of masculine frame, was arrayed in female 
habiliments, which were black as the exterior of an old stew-pan. 
It was Martha Jones, the scullion, a Welsh girl, who, whenever 
she could, indulged herself with a night's rest, in her clothes, on 
the warm hearth of Caddy Castie kitchen, instead of a comfort- 
able bed in one of its turrets. On these occasions, she previously 
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swept the emben from the hearth, to the stone floor; as Caddy 
Cuddle had found them, on entering to smoke his pipe. She was 
indulged in these and a few other odd vagaries, on account of her 
excellence as an undei^trapper to the cook, who frequently said, 
that she could, and would, do more work in one day, than a 
brace of the ordinary run of scullions did in a week. Martha 
possessed a pair of immense muscular arms, which resembled, in 
hue, the outer leaf of a frost-bitten red cabbage : her cheeks were 
of the same colour, when clean ; and shone, after a recent ablution, 
as though they had been smeared with bees -wax and turpentine, 
and polished by means of a fiimiture-brush. Caddy Cuddle, in 
his subsequent description of Martha, said, that her hair was jetty 
as a black cart-horse's tail ; — ^her lips pouted Hke a pair of black 
puddings ; and her eye, — for truth to say, she had but one, — ^was 
as fiery and frightful as that of a Cyclops. Martha's features were, 
however, though large, remarkably well-formed ; and more than 
one ploughman, in the neighbourhood, already sighed to make 
her a bride. 

After Martha had gazed, for more than a minute, at Caddy 
Cuddle, who ceased to puff, and almost to breathe, from the mo- 
ment the scullion had first begun to move, she burst out into a loud 
fit of laughter, in which she indulged for some time; — occasionally 
stirring and raking the embers on the floor together, to create a 
better blaze, in order that she might enjoy a full view of Caddy 
Cuddle, who was now quite as ludicrous in her estimation, as she 
had been terrible in his. Cuddle, at last, waxed wroth ; threw his 
pipe on the floor; thrust one of his hands beneath the breast of his 
waistcoat; placed the other behind him, under the tail of his coat, 
which he considerably elevated by the action ; and, in this, as he 
deemed, most imposing attitude, asked Martha how she dared to 
insult one of her master's guests in that manner. — "Stand aside, 
continued he, ** and let me withdraw to my chamber, woman ! 

" Ooman !" cried the scullion, ceasing to laugh in an instant, 
and putting on rather an alarming frown : — " Ooman ! — ^her name 
is Martha Jones, and no more a — Yes, her is a ooman, though, 
tat's true ; — ^but Martha Jones is her name, and her will not be 
called ooman py nopoty, look you ; that is what her will not — 
Ooman, inteet I Cot pless her ! To live six long years in the 
kitchen of 'Squire Morgan, and one pesides, at 'Squire Caddy's, 
with a coot character, and her own aunt a laty, to be called ' ooman,' 
py a little man in a white night-cap ! look you, I sail tie first !" 
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Caddy Cuddle's experience with the woman-kind, as our excel- 
lent fiiend, Jonathan Oldbuck ycleps the fisdr part of the creation, 
was very limited: he had read of heroines, in the Latin and Greek 
authors ; spoken to a few demi-savages, when a boy, during his 
nautical adventures in foreign parts; occasionally chucked a dairy- 
maid under the chin, when Bacchi plenus, in the reign of Caddy 
Caddy, at Caddy Castle ; and had a few quarrels with his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Watermark. He was of opinion, from what he had 
witnessed, that a little flattery was of sovereign virtue with the 
sex ; and, in order to escape from Martha's dutches, of which he 
felt in considerable awe, Caddy Cuddle essayed to soothe and allay 
the fever into which he had thrown the scullion by calling her a 
woman, with a few compliments. But, like all inexperienced 
persons, Caddy Cuddle coidd not hit the golden mean ; he over- 
stepped the mark so much, as to make honest Martha imagine that 
he really admired her. Caddy was not aware to what an extent 
his flattery was leading him : he plumed himself on his tact and 
discretion, when Martha's face began to relax into a smile ; launched 
boldly into hyperbole, as soon as she curtsied at his compliments ; 
and, in order to efiect a dashing retreat, by a bold coup-^-mainf 
attacked the enemy with a brigade of classical metaphors. The 
scullion coidd hold out no longer; she strode over the intervening 
embers; clutched Cuddle in her colossal grasp; and, in an instant, 
she was seated on the tripod which he had previously occupied, 
with the very alarmed little gentleman perched upon her knee. 

The nose-night-mare was a trifle, in Cuddle's estimation, com- 
pared with what he now endured : he struggled, and roared with 
all his might; — caUed Martha Jones, '* Circe, Canidia, Scylla, 
Medea, Harpy, Polyphemus, and Witch of Edmonton," without 
the least efiect : she seemed to consider all these appellatives as 
endearing epithets, and kissed Caddy, so vehemently, that he 
thought his heart would break. 

And it was not merely the warmth of the scuUion's gratitude 
or afiection — ^whichever it might be — ^that so discomposed Caddy 
Cuddle; Martha, in striding across the blazing embers, had 
ignited her greasy, and, consequently, very combustible apparel ; 
and although she, in her raptures, seemed to be quite unconscious 
of the circumstance, Caddy Cuddle felt that the incipient flame 
had begun to singe his stockings. At length. Mistress Martha 
herself, became, somehow or other, cognizant of the fact ; and 
she instantly threw Caddy Cuddle off her knee, shrieked like an 
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" I dare say I should, sir, if yen. would permit me to put on 
my spectacles, — bad as they are/' replied Caddy; '' and if you'd 
step back a yard or two, so as to get, as it were, at the proper 
focus of my sight : — suppose you take a chair." 

The tall man retreated some paces, and Caddy put on his 
spectacles : — " Now, sir," said he, " we shall see : — Where are you? 
—Oh! I perceive — ^Why, bless my soul, sir — ^is it — can it be? Are 
these glasses really playing me tricks ? or have I, in truth, leaped 
out of the frying-pan into the fire? — ^You surely can't be my very 
unfortunate and most respected friend, Caddy Caddy, of Caddy 
Castle!" 

** The same," replied the tall old man, with a sigh : — " Caddy 
Caddy, sir, of Caddy Castle." 

'' And how the nipperkins did you break loose?" cried Cuddle, 
rising from the chair, and advancing two or three steps. 

** Where now, where now, sir?" said Caddy Caddy, taking a 
gentle hold of Cuddle's arm :—" Where now, friend Cuddle ?" 

" Where ? — why, to the door, doubtless ! — ^Am I doomed to do 
nothing but alarm the castle ?" 

" Alarm the castle!" exclaimed Caddy Caddy; " are you out 
of your senses? why, they'd lock me up, man, if you did." 

" To be sure they would, and that's precisely what I want 
them to do. — ^My dear sir, I beg pardon ; I wouldn't give offence 
I'm sure, — ^neither to you nor the people of the Castle; but I can't 
help it. — ^You must allow me to give the alarm. — I cannot submit 
to be shut up with a madman." 

" So, then, you join in the slander, do you ?" said Caddy 
Caddy ; " Cuddle, you hurt me to the soul !" 

" Well, well, — ^my dear friend, — ^my respected friend, — I am 
sorry I said so ; — ^it was but in joke." 

" Cuddle," replied Caddy, " I was ruined by a joke : — somebody 
called me a madman, in jest ; the rest of the world joined in the 
cry, though it was a fool who gave tongue ; and, at last, they ran 
me down ; proved, to their own satisfaction, that I was out of my 
wits, for being in a passion with, and turning upon, those who 
were hunting me. Nothing is more easy than to prove a man 
mad : — ^begin, by throwing a slur upon his mental sanity ; watch 
hiin narrowly ; view all he does with a jaundiced eye ; rake up a 
score of facts, which occurred a year apart, — ^facts that are really 
frolics, freaks, whims, vagaries, or what you will, of the like nature ; 
place them all together, and the business is done ; you make as 
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fine a picture of lunacy as a man would wish to look at. I assure 
you, Caddy Cuddle, I am no more a lunatic than you are, — take 
my word for it ; so sit down and tune the fiddle." 

« Fiddle ! what ?— where ?— which fiddle ?" 

" Oh ! they allow me my fiddle ; I should go crazy in earnest 
without that. I left it behind the arras ;— come — " 

"Come! come where?" 

" Come and fetch it," said Caddy, dragging Cuddle toward the 
place from which he had issued. 

" Nipperkins, cousin!" cried Cuddle, "go and get it yourself." 

"No, no," replied the other, with a knowing look; " If I were 
to do so, you'd slip out, while my back was turned, and raise the 
Castle. I've had trouble enough to elude their vigilance, during 
the bustle, to lose my liberty so easily again. By-and-bye, we'll 
go down stairs together, and break open the cellar ; — ^it's all my 
own, you know, if right was cock of the walk. I'm for gamocks 
and junketting, I forewarn you, and we'll have a jolly night of it." 

By this time, Caddy had approached the arras, with Cuddle 
fast in his clutch ; he stooped down, and drawing forth an old 
fiddle and stick, put them into the hands of Cuddle ; who, as may 
readily be imagined, was by no means enamoured of his situation. 

" Now," said Caddy, " in the first place, my friend, play 
Rowley Waters. I have been trying to recollect the two last bars 
of it for these three years, but I cannot. Do you remember how 
beautifiilly my drunken old butler, Barnaby, used to troul it?" 

"Ay, those were merry days, cousin," said Cuddle; "poor 
Barnaby ! liis passion for ale laid him low, at last." 

" And many a time, before." 

"What! was it in time of your sanity? I beg pardon — Do 
you remember, then, our finding him, fiat on his back, by the side 
of an untapped vat of the stoutest beer that ever Caddy Castle 
could boast? — Methinks I can see him now, with the gimlet in his 
hand, with which he had made an aperture in the cask, and sucked 
the blood of barley-corn, to such an abominable extent — the old 
beast did — that — " 

" Don't asperse him. Cuddle," said Caddy ; " he put a peg in 
the hole before he died. He was the best of butlers ; if he always 
drank a skinfid, he never wasted a noggin. But now for Rowley 
Waters; — ^play up, and I'll jig." 

" No, no," said Cuddle, laying down the instrument; " I'll do 
no such thing ; — I won't, by Jupiter ! — ^that's resolute." 

E 



" J» it posuble that 70a can allude to me F" exclaimed Caddy 
Cuddle. " I0 my veracity impeached? Am I to be a nurtyr to 
our poor mad relation's freaka ?— Or, possibly, you will tell me 
that I ought to doubt the erideace of my own senses f" 

" I never presume," was the reply, " to dictate to a goitlem&n 
OD 90 delicate a point. Perhaps you will allow one of my servants 
to wait on you during the remainder of the night." 

"nidouoBUch thiog," said Caddy Cuddle : "let the horse 
be saddled directly. Fll go home at once, and endeavour to make 
my peace with Mrs. Watermark, from whom I expect and merit a 
very severe lecture, for so cruelly cutting up her feelings as to 
stay out a whole night nearly. Con^ Caddy, good b'ye ; ladies 
and gentlemen, your servant." 

Caddy Cuddle immediately departed, vowing, p^ Jocan, as be 
went, never, after that morning, to bestride Anthony Mutch's 
boTse, — to dine at Caddy Castle, or any where else out of his own 
bouse, — or to put on a strange pur of spectacles again. 
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It was the boast of old Samuel Gough, who, during a period of 
thirty-two years, had been landlord of The Chough and Stump, — 
a little, old-fashioned house, with carved oaken angels supporting 
the roof of its porch, — that, notwithstanding the largest road-side 
farm-house in the village had been licensed and beautified; though 
tiles had been substituted for its old thatch ; a blue sign, with 
yellow letters, fixed over its entrance ; and a finger-post erected at 
the top of the lane, about the middle of which his own tenement 
stood, directing travellers to Th^ New Inn, — The Chough and 
Stump still "bore the bell." " Richard Cockle," he would often 
say, " being twenty years butler to old 'Squire Borfield, ha' made 
friends among the gentlefolks. The petty sessions is held in his 
best parlour, now and then ; he hath a' got a pair of post-horses, 
and tidy tits they be, I must say ; his house is made post-office ; 
and excise-office, to the tail o' that — for this and the five nearest 
parishes ; he pays for a Mrine license, and hath two or three gen- 
tlevolks, may be, once a month, for an hour or two ; but not much 
ofiener, as there be few do travel our cross-coimtry road ; and he 
do call one room in his house a tap : — ^but for all that, and his 
powdered head to boot, gi' me The Chough and Stump still." 

Gough's boast was not altogether without warranty : his com- 
fortable, old-fEishioned kitchen, with its bacon-rack, broad hearth, 
dingy walls, and rude mantel-slab, enriched with strange hiero- 
gl3rphical scratches, in which his neighbours traced, or affected to 
trace, the names of their grandfathers, was endeared to the 
inhabitants of the village ; — there were old feelings, and pleasant 
associations connected with it. Sam Gough was a jolly host, who 
regaled himself, among his guests, from morning till night ; habitual 
drinking, for along time, having rendered him, as Abel Harris, the 
schoolmaster of the village, said, " invulnerable to intoxication :" 
he not only could, but often did, sing a good old song, and tell a 
good old story ; — ^never repeating either the one or the other on the 
same day ,* for he was orderly in his entertainment, and had his 
Monday's songs and his Tuesday s songs, as well as his morning 
stories and his evening jokes : he never sponged upon a customer. 
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but paid his share of the reckoning to his wife, who officiated as 
mistress, while he appeared to be only a constant guest His ale 
was generally "clear as amber, sweet as milk, and strong as 
brandy." In the tap of The New Inn, which was the name of 
the rival house, the Company generally consisted of the postilion 
and ostler of the establishment, a few out-door servants from some 
of the neighbouring gentlemen's houses, and three or four of the 
gayest, youthful, village bucks : but the elderly and middlc^iged 
men, — "the substantial, " as Abel Harris called them, usually 
congregated, to smoke their evening pipes, round the oak in front 
of The Chough and Stump, when the weather would permit, or in 
the kitchen settle, before a blazing fire of logs and turf, when the 
rustics sat up three or four hours after sunset 

Schoolmaster Abel, although he was one of the pair o£ parish 
constables, patronized The Chough and Stump, and grumbled 
mightily at being obliged to pay five shillings for a dinner, once a 
year, at the New Inn, with the churchwardens, and other official 
persons of the parish ; which dinner had been instituted solely for 
the benefit of Richard Cockle, and much against the inclination 
of several of those, who were almost compelled, on account ci 
their connexion Mrith his wealthy supporters, to attend it It was 
at The Chough and Stump that all the village news was to be 
heard ; and if one of its customers were not found at his post, on 
the settle, at the ujsual hour, old Grough concluded, that he was 
either bad, busy, or gone to the rival tap, to glean gossip about 
the great families, from the servants, in order to retail it, the next 
night, to the grateful crew at The Chough and Stump. 

One winter's evening, although it was neither a Saturday, a 
holiday, nor a fast day, the settle was not only completely occu- 
pied, but several occasional visitors to the old kitchen were closely 
packed along a narrow bench that ran across the back wall. Many 
of the poorer inhabitants of the place were lurking about the 
porch, and several women, with their check aprons thrown over 
their red and almost frost-bitten elbows, stood peeping in at the 
window, and eagerly listening to an old dame, who had placed 
her ear to a little comer frx>m which the glass had been broken, 
and occasionally repeated what she heard passing within. 

" I do pity the mother o' the lad, troth do I," said a woman 
about twenty-five years of age ; " her hath a got but one zon— ^ 
no more have I — and truth to speak, I do pity her." 

" And well thou may'st. Tabby Mudford," said the old dame; 
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'< for constable Abel hath just a' told thy husband, that the boy's 
taken off in a cart, wi' 'Squire Stapleton's coachman a one side 
o' un, and constable Tucker o' t'other, hand-cufied, and leg-fast, 
to the county gaol." 

** Poor Meg Braintree ! poor soul!" cried several of the women, 
on hearing this, and one or two of them actually began to sob 
aloud. 

" Poor Meg Braintree, forsooth !" exclaimed a little sharp- 
nosed female, with a high-cauled cap, and leathern stomadier ; — 
*' I don't zay no zuch ztuff— not I," added she, in a shrill, dis- 
agreeable voice ; '' it hath a' come home to her now; and I said 
it would, two-and-twenty years agone come Candlemas, when she 
scoffed and vlouted poor Phil Govier, and took up wi' Zaul 
Braintree, a'ter she'd a' most a' promised, as I have heard tell, to 
marry Phil. In my mind, he loved her better, worse luck vor un, 
poor vellow, than ever this Zaul Braintree did, and took on zo for 
two or dree year a'ter, that there was some that thought he'd never 
ha' got over 't" 

'^Vor shame. Aunt Dally," said Tabby Mudford; ''Meg 
Braintree never done you wrong." 

" I don't know that," replied Dolly. 

" It be true, I ha' heard mother zay, you cocked your cap at 
Zaul, yourself; as you did to many more, though you never could 
trap any body to have 'ee, aunt ; but I never could believe it" 

"The vellow did, once up<m a time, look up to me," said 
Dolly, lifting her chin, and curUng her thin and slightly-bearded 
lip ; ** but I scorned 'un. I wouldn't ha' had un if his skin were 
stuffed wi* gold." 

" And yet you do blame Meg vor scorning Phil Govier ! Vor 
my part, — I were a child, to be zure, — ^but by what I do recollect 
of 'em, I'd rather ha' had Zaul, wi'out a zhoe to 's voot, than 
Philip Govier, if every hair on the head o' un were strung wi' 
pearls." 

"Don't talk to me. Tab," cried her now incensed aunt, 
flouncing off; " it don't become thee. I do zay it ha' come home 
to her ; — ^her zon be zent to the county gaol, vor murdering the 
man whose heart she a'most broke more than twenty year agone : 
— get over that if you can. It ha' came home to her, and I'll 
bide by it ; — wi' her blue clocked ztockiugs, and putting up her 
chit of a daughter to smirk wi' the young 'squire ! — I ha'n't a' got 
patience wi' zuch pride." 
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The supervisor, who was going his rounds, and intended to 
sleep that night at The Chough and Stump, now rode up, on his 
sturdy little grey cob; and before he could alight, some of the 
loiterers about the porch had, in part, acquainted him with the 
cause of their being assembled round the inn-^oor. The old man, 
however, as he said, could make " neither head nor tail " of what 
he heard ; and hastened, as well as his infirmities woidd allow, 
into the kitchen. The landlord rose on his appearance, and con- 
ducted the spare and paralytic old man, to the post of honour, in 
the settle, between his own seat and that of the exciseman, — a 
cunning-looking, thick-set, fat, or, to use an expressive West 
Country adjective, podgy, little man, between forty and fifty; with 
a round, sallow, bloated face, begemmed here and there with 
groups of pimply excrescences, resembling the warts that are 
occasionally seen on the cheek that is turned to the sun of a 
wounded pumpkin. One of the exciseman's eyes glared at his 
beholder, dull and void of expression, while the other was almost 
concealed beneath its lids; — a circumstance occasioned by an invet- 
erate habit of winking, all his life, at every tenth word, with the 
latter; which operation he was totally unable to perform with the 
former. 

*' Here hath been a sad to-do, sir," said Gough, addressing 
the supervisor, as soon as the latter was comfortably seated ; '* a 
sad to-do, indeed." 

"Ah! so I hear, Gough, — so I hear; — ^but what is it? — No 
affray with the excise, I hope." 

'* No — ^fear of — that, sir," replied the exciseman, winking, and 
pufiing the smoke from his lips thrice as he spoke ; <* we Ve no 
enemies here. — 111 tell you all — about it — sir, when — I have 
wetted — my lips." He now raised the jug to his mouth, but before 
he had finished his draught, little Tailor Mudford, who sat by his 
side, taking advantage of th^ moment, placed his right elbow on 
his knee, and still keeping his pipe between his teeth, leaned 
forward, and bore away the glory of the announcement from the 
exciseman, by stating, that Philip Govier, 'Squire Stapleton's 
gamekeeper, had been killed ; and young Robert Braintree com- 
mitted for trial, as the perpetrator of the crime. 

" Robert Braintree ! Robert Braintree !" calmly repeated the 
old man ; " Preserve us from evil ! Haven't I seen him ?" 

" To be sure you have, sir," replied Gough ; "a tall, straight- 
limbed chap, between eighteen and twenty, and as fine a yoimg 
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fellow as ever stood in shoe-leather. I shouldn't ha' thought it 
of him." 

" I should," said the exciseman ; " a down-looking — " 

" Ah ! I be 2orry vor the lad," said Mudford, again inter- 
rupting the exciseman, in the brief interval occupied by a puff and 
a wink ; " nobody could zay harm o' un, except that his vather 
made un go out a poaching wi' un, and so vorth : but a zung in 
the choir o' Zindays ; and though he never were asked so to do, 
often joined in, wi' the rest o' th' neighbours, to reap a little 
varmer's bit o' wheat, or mow a tradesman's whoats ; — ^he ha' done 
zo by me, many's the time, wi'out any thing but thanks, and a 
bit o' dinner and a drop o' drink, which he never wanted at home. 
He'd ha' been the last I should ha' zuzpected." 

" But the evidence," said constable and schoolmaster Abel, 
" the circumstantial evidence, doth leave no doubt, either in the 
mind of me, or the magistrate, of his guilt." 

" You be d— d, Yeabel !" cried a bluff old fellow in a comer ; 
" Who be you, I should like to know? — Marry come up, then ! 
times be come to a vine pass, I trow, when a pig-vaced bit of a 
constable, two yards long, and as thin as a hurdle, do zet hi'zelf 
up cheek-by-jowl wi' the 'squire ! — ^Who cares vor thy opinion, 
dost think ?" 

" Farmer Salter," responded Abel, with affected humility ; 
" I am educating your son and heir : — ^you are a freeholder, and 
ha' got a vote for the county — " 

" I know that well enough, stupid ! and zo had my vather 
avore me, and so shall my zon a'ter me. — Poor buoay ! you ha' 
often licked un, Yeabel: — ^may be you be right — may be you 
bean't ; but this I do know, tho' I ha'n't a told un zo, that I do 
vind, upon casting things over, whenzoever I do gie you a bit ov 
a clumzy wipe here, at The Chough and Stump, over night. 
Jack's zure and zartin to get breeched in your school-room the 
next day : now that be odd, yean't it, Gough ?" 

" Farmer Salter," pursued Abel, as Gough nodded in acqui- 
escence, and Salter chuckled at what he had said ; " I repeat, you 
are a freeholder : — ^you've a slip of land between the two 'squires' 
estates, upon which you and your forefathers ha* grazed a cow, 
raised a crop of wheat, hay and potatoes, to last *ee for the year; 
and built a small edifice for yourselves, and a sty for your pigs : 
you do wear a looped hat at all times, and, on Sundays, a blue 
coat, wi' a red collar and cufl&, and crown pieces of the reign of 
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King Jacobus, for buttons; a flowered and flapped waistcoat; 
leather breeches, wi* seven-shilling pieces and silver buckles at the 
knees; and half a pack o' cards figured wi' colours in each o' your 
stockings : you do strut up to church, just as a 'squire would, and 
your father did, — ^whose finery you ha' saved for such service, — 
half a century ago : — ^but you know nothing either of law or good 
breeding for all that, farmer Salter." 

The freeholder was about to bristle up indignantly when Abel 
concluded, but Zachary Tickel, the hereditary herbalist, or, as he 
denominated himself, apothecaiy of the village, whose nick-name 
was " BitteivAloes," — and there were few of his neighbours who 
were not as well known by some equally impropriate baptismal of 
the laity, — took him by the collar, and endeavoured to tranquillize, 
while he forcibly held him on his seat: — ^meantime, the supeiv 
visor inquired what had induced the constable to su^ect Robert 
Bfaintree of the murder. 

" Why, zir," said Mudford, cutting in, as a coachman would 
express it, before Abel and the exciseman, (each of whom intended 
to reply,) while the asthmatic constable was cleansing his throat by 
two or three hems, and the exciseman was puffing out a magazine 
of smoke, which, at that moment, he had drawn into his mouth, 
to be retailed and divided into a dozen or twenty whi£& ; — " the 
vact, zir, is this," said Mudford ; '' the body were vound, dead 
and sti£^ this morning, in the copse, t'other zide o' the hill; — 
there was a nail or more of znow on the ground, and vootsteps 
ov a dog and a man were traced vrom the body to Braintree's 
cottage : — ^the dog's vootsteps were, likely enough, the vootsteps 
ov Ponto, a dog belonging to the Braintrees; a zort ov a cross- 
bred pointer, az zfrong as a bull, and wi' more zense in his tail- 
end, as the zaying is, than many men ha' got in their whole 
bodies, head and all." 

" The shoe-marks, permit me to observe," said Abel, '* were 
decidedly made by the shoes of Bob Braintree : — I've sworn to't, 
because I compared 'em; and I apprehended him wi' those iden- 
tical shoes on his feet." 

"Now, d'ye hear, volks? — d'ye hear?" exclaimed farmer 
Salter ; " how Yeabel do belabour us wi' vine dixonary words ? 
'Apprehended,' and 'identical,' quotha! — ^Why, I should be 
azhamed to talk zo-vashion. ' Those identical zhoes!' zays he ; — 
' those !' — Bless us, how vine we be ! — ' Those,' vorsooth ! — ^Why 
doan't the vool zay * they there zhoes,' like a man?" 
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Abel cast a glance of contempt on the freeholder, but did not 
condescend to reply. A brief silence ensued, which was broken 
by the herbalist; who observed, after throwing himself back in the 
settle, " Bad bird, bad egg — that's all I've to zay. I bean't 20 com- 
passionate, and all that, as zome volk. How hath Zaul Brain- 
tree ha' got his living vor eighteen year past, but by zmuggling 
and poaching, and, may be, worse, vor what I know ? Why were 
he discharged by 'Zquire Ztapleton, but vor doing what he should 
not do? Didn't poor Phil Govier, that's lying dead, when he were 
under Zaul, detect and prove to the 'zquire, that instead o' Zaul's 
doing his duty, as game-keeper, he were killing hares upon the 
zly, and zeuding 'em to market? And when Phil got Zaul's 
place, have they ever met without looking at one another like a 
couple o' dogs that was longing vor a vight, and yet stood off, as 
though they were aveard to pitch into one another ? What d'ye 
think Braintree hath instilled into Bob, but hatred and malice 
against Govier ?" 

" You may talk and talk, old Bitter- Aloes," said Salter; "but 
vor my part, though the 'zquire believed Govier's story, and turned 
away Zaul, in a way enough to nettle a parson, I didn't think it 
quite as it should be. I ha' zeen things o' Phil, what I won't tell 
ov, now he's gone, as I didn't while he were alive ; but if I had 
to choose, vor all Phil's quiet tongue and humble looks, — which 
were all zlyness, in my mind, — gi'e me Zaul, I zay." 

" Well," quoth Gough, " I say nothing—why should I? But 
Bob was a good boy ; and though he'd noose a hare, or decoy a 
vlock o' wild ducks, or stalk a covey, I don't think he'd any harm 
in him. He'd do what Zaid bid him, to be zure, but I don't think 
Zaul would ever tell him to commit murder ; and if I must speak 
my mind — I don't agree wi' Abel Harris." 

"Abel — I must say," — ^muttered the exciseman, "the con- 
stable, I mean ; — ^he — ^he's no conjuror." 

" I can't make out," growled Salter, " how he came to be 
made constable, zeeing az he's the most uncapable man in the 
parish. I ha' zeed \m run, as if 'twere vor his life, when he 
thought nobody were nigh, vrom my gander! — Poor Jack! 
thoult zufier, may be, vor this to-morrow; — but I can't help 
speaking the truth. Yeabel, doan't thee baste un, or dang me 
if I doan't drash thee!" 

"There is one thing," remarked a spare, but hale-looking 
man, who sat next the herbalist, " one thing, or, may be, a thing 
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ortwO) 111 make bold to observe, which is, namely, this: — ^though 
Zaul Braintree were never over and above vriendly to I — ^that be 
nothing — the man's a man — and I do zay, the 'zquire were a bit 
too hard upon Zaul, to turn un off wi'out more nor an hour's 
notice, and not gi'e un a good character: — ^and what vor, I 
wonder? — Because this here Phil Govier, a demure, down-looking 
twoad, zaid a' poached a bit ! A'ter this, what were Zaul to do ? 
Wi'out a character, he coiddn't get a zarvice, and a poor man 
bean't to starve : zo a' poached, and that in downright earnest ; — 
and it ztrikes I, no blame to un neither." 

"Oh! fie! fie!" exclaimed the supervisor; "you should not 
preach so, friend; the practice of poaching is highly iUegal." 

"Highly illegal, — indeed, — John, — that is, — James Cobb," 
said the exciseman, in his usual manner ; " we must not hear — 
this sort of a — thing ; must we,-^onstable ?" 

" Why, it bean't treason, master exciseman, be it ?" asked a 
tail old fellow, who stood at the end of the settle. 

"Do you hear — that?" said the exciseman, turning to his 
superior; "do you hear that? — and he an earth-stopper, — and 
gets his bread by — the game laws." 

Tlie supervisor looked aside toward the bottom of the narrow 
table, and while the ensuing conversation went on, took a deliberate 
view of the earth-stopper's person, apparel, and accoutrements. 
He was a squalid-looking figure, with half a week's growth of 
grey beard on his chin and cheeks ; the edge of a red woollen 
night-cap, which he wore under a weather-beaten dog's-hair hat 
was strained across his pale, wrinkled brow ; his legs were thin, 
puny, and bent outward in such a manner, that they seemed to 
have been moulded on the carcase of a horse. 

" Well," quoth the earth-stopper, in reply to the exciseman's 
observation, shouldering his pick-axe and shovel, and lighting the 
candle in his lanthom; as he spoke ; " I zuppose a man may move 
his tongue, if a' be a yearth-stopper, — or else what be the use o't 
to un ? — I were one o' the virst to lay hands on young Braintree, 
and always ha' ztood vorward on zuch like 'casions ; but what o' 
that ? I'd help to take up thee, or thy betters by the zide o' thee 
there, if thee wert zuzpected and accused; but vor all that, I'd 
^peak up my own mind, and zay, I thought thee wert innocent, 
iv zo be as I did think thee zo — mind me : — and now you ha* put 
me up, I'll go vurther, and ask 'ee, what business had Phil Govier 
a' got in the copse that time o' night?" 
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" Ay, that's true," observed the landlord ; " for it be well 
known the 'squire's strict orders was, that the keepers shouldn't go 
out o' nights. * Let the poachers have a little o' their own way,' 
I have a heard un say; — * I'd rather lose a few head o' game, 
than ha' blood shed upon the manor ; and meetings by night, 
betwixt poachers and keepers, often do end worse than either one 
or t'other a' looked for.'" 

*' It's true az I be here zitting," said Mudford ; " that the 
gamekeeper, — I mean Phil Govier, of course, — ^had a' got a hare in 
one pocket, and a cock pheasant in t'other; — I zeed 'em myself." 

" Come, come ; — no ill o' the dead, pr'ythee, now," quoth the 
herbalist. 

" No iU o' the dead !" cried the man who sat next to him ; " I 
do zay yea, iv it be truth; and moorauver, in my mind, it be 
better to zay vorty lies, even, of them that be gone, than to tell 
one that may do harm to them that be living. Them wer'n't the 
virst Phil pocketed, by night or by day, vor his own profit, as I 
do think. 'T'ant clear to I, that a' didn't play voul wi' Zaul, long 
ago ; — I wouldn't lie down upon my back and zwear that a' didn't 
kill the game what he 'cuzed Zaul o' poaching, and zo got 
Braintree out of his place, and popped into't hi'zelf." 

" This is going too far, landlord," said the supervisor. 

"Do 'ee think so, sir?" asked Gough, with a knowing look, 
accompanied by a shake of the head, which finished in an acqui- 
escent nod to the man who sat next the herbalist 

Mudford asked the constable if Saul had seen his son after the 
committal of the latter. Abel replied, that an interview had been 
permitted by the magistrate, just previously to Robert's removal ; 
" which interview," added he, " took place in the presence of 
myself and colleague." 

" And what did 'em zay ?" eagerly inquired three or four of 
the persons present. 

The constable replied, that it would be highly improper for 
him to divulge all that took place, even if he were capable of so 
doing; but there was much that he did not hear, and more that 
he had forgotten. One part of the brief dialogue he perfectly 
well remembered : — after having whispered for a short time, the 
youth said aloud, " But I be innocent, vather; you be zure I be." 
— "Well, well!" replied Braintree, in a low, but nevertheless, 
audible tone ; " zuppose things shoidd go against thee, wou'lt thee 
die like a man. Bob?" — " I doan't know, vather, — I be but a boy ! 
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pint 0* drink, and 111 treat you wi* a glass o' Hollands. — Pame, 
bring in a thiinble-full.'* 

Dame Gough bustled out, and soon returned with a small 
old-fashioned tea-cup, full of the liquor. Saul took the cup, and 
so far forgot his manners, as to swallow the spirits it contained* 
without a word, or even a nod, to Gough, or any of his guests. 
A dead silence succeeded^ 

** Sharpish weather yor the young wheats," at length observed 
Salter. 

" Main and sharp !" was the reply of the herbalist; and another 
pause took place. 

** I ha'n't a' zeed Jacob Wall lately;" was the next observation 
made: it came from the lips of tailor Mudford, but no one 
honoured it with a reply. 

Braintree now began to feel that he was in an unpleasant 
situation ; and guessing on what subject the minds of those about 
him were brooding, he observed, with a sigh, '* A bad job this, 
o' mine, neighbours !" 

'' Bad, indeed, Braintree!" replied Gough; "but I hope your 
fion may get over it!" 

" Hope, did 'ee zay, landlord? why, d'ye think there be any 
vear on't, then ?" 

" Excuse me, friend," observed the supervisor ; " I am a 
stranger to you; but, in my opinion, that is, — speaking candidly, 
— I'm sorry to say — ^remember I've no iU-will toward your son — 
nor, understand me, do I wish to bear on a bruised reed ; but it's 
folly to buoy a man up with false hopes ; — the case is, if what I've 
heard be true, most decisive against the young man." 

" And what have 'ee heard, old gentleman ? — ^what have 'ee 
heard, zir?" 

" That, Saul," — said the exciseman, " that, it is — ^needless to 
repeat; — ^but the shoe-marks, — Saul — " 

" Well, and what o' them?" interrupted Braintree; "mightn't 
my zon ha' gone that way avore Govier were killed? or mightn't 
he ha' vound un dead, and come whoam straight, intending to tell 
the news az zoon az he axed X how a' should act ?" 

" True, Zaul, true," replied Salter, who had not yet departed; 
" it do zeem ztrange that no Footsteps were vound in the snow 
'preaching towards the zpot" 

" I can easily account for that, I think," said the supervisor, 
with a smile of self-complacency: " the snow — " 
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" But hark to this/' cried Saul, again interruptiiig the old man ; 
" hark to this : — ^how he we to know, that they what zaid they 
yound the hody wer'n't the criminals, eh?" 

" Lord hless us and zave us, Zaul!" exclaimed the little tailor, 
starting up; '* Bless us, Zaul! why, 'twere I, good now, what 
raised the hue and cry. I were coming vrom varmer Butt's, vive 
mile off, where I a' heen dree days at work, making a coat ; I'd 
a' started avore 'twere day, zo as to get to work about Jack 
Blake's new suit, what he's a going to he married in o' Zinday ; — 
and zharp doings it will be to yinish it as 'tis : — zo I took the path 
through the copse, because it zaves a mile, you do know ; and 
anan, my little dog, rin into the hazels and back again in a 
minute, barking as iv he'd a' zeen a ghost I were a bit yright- 
ened, you may judge, vor I'd a' got my zilver watch, and half-a- 
crown, (my dree days' wages,) wi' ten shillings bezides, what the 
varmer had paid me vor a pig he bought o' me last Zinday vort- 
night, when he corned over to church. Well, and anan, my little 
dog, rin into the copse again, and come back growling worse nor 
avore. Thirdly and lastly, I patted the back o' un, and away he 
rin again, and when he overtook me, — d'ye mind? — by the light 'o 
the moon, I zeed there were blood upon the nose o' un ! — Wi' that, 
I and the dog rin vit to break our necks, 'tiU we got whoam. Zo 
then I raised the hue and cry, and Phil's body were vound : — 
but I had no more hand in the death o' un than you, Zaul. I can 
handle a reap-hook, or a needle, wi' one here and there, but I 
never vired a gun off in my life — ^wish I may die if I did !" 

" Well, well, Mudford," said Braintree, advancing toward the 
tailor; " I didn't know 'twere thee; gi'e us thy hand; — ^there — ^we 
be vriends, bean't us ?" 

" I do hope zo, Zaul Braintree," replied the still terrified 
tailor; " but you shouldn't — " 

" There, do 'ee hold your tongue and zit down," interrupted 
Saul: " I were wrong; but, — d'ye mind? — Bob be my zon; and if 
counzel can zave un, he sha'n't lack ; vor 111 zell my zhirt to zee 
un righted." 

Braintree had scarcely reached his seat again, when constable 
Abel, pale, almost breatUess, looking very important, and bearing 
his staff of office in his hand, strode into the kitchen, and imme- 
diately laid hands on Saul. '* Braintree, thou'rt my prisoner," 
said he ; " aid and assist, if need be— rcvery body — ^but especially 
you, — earth-stopper, — in the King's name," 

f2 
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Saul was paral3r8ed; he stared yacandy at Abel, and before 
he could recover his self-possession, the dexterous constaUe had 
handcuffed, and almost completed the task of tying his right wrist 
to the left arm of the earth-stopper. 

" Thy prisoner, Yeabel !" at length uttered Braintree ; *' thou 
bee'st joking, zure ! — Dowl ha' me if I can make out — " 

*' You'll make it out well enough by-and-by, Saul," inter- 
rupted Abel, as he pursued his task of knitting the earth-stopper 
fast to Saul; " I ha' been sent for by the 'squire, and I've got his 
warrant. Master Cockle, of The New Inn, churchwarden of the 
present year, ha' been making inquiries; and things ha come out, 
Saul, that do look black against thee." 

" What be 'em, Yeabel ?— What be 'em, pr'ythee ?" 

" Why, imprimis" replied the constable, pompously, " it is 
well known, Ponto never followed anybody but thee — ^nothing 
could make him do so ; and he and Bob never were friends. Sur- 
geon Castle saith, that the shot went horizontally into Phil Govier's 
forehead; and as he was not above five feet six, the gun that 
killed him must have been fired from the shoulder of a man as tall 
as you be : — if Bob had done it, seeing that he's shorter than Phil 
were, the shot woidd ha' gone almost upward; but, no, they 
didn't: — ^lastly, and most formidably, Saul, as the magistrate 
saith, the marks in the snow were printed there, by shoes made 
right-and-left fashion; and the right-foot shoe being marked o' 
the left-foot side, and the left o' t'other, — ^it don't seem likely 
they could ha' been worn by the feet they were made for. — So now 
you do know what you've a' got to answer, come along quietly." 

In a few minutes The Chough and Stump kitchen was utterly 
deserted; even Gough himself followed his customers, who, 
without exception, accompanied the constable and his prisoner, 
to Stapleton Hall, the magistrate's residence. After a brief exami- 
nation, Saul was ushered into an apartment, three stories above 
the ground floor, called "The Wainscot-room;" — which, on account 
of its peculiar situation and construction, although it had once 
been used for better purposes, was then appropriated to the recep- 
tion of those who happened to be imder the ban of the law, 
previously to their discharge, on finding "good and sufiicient main- 
pernors '"for their appearance at the ensuing assizes or sessions, 
or their removal to the county gaol, according to the nature of the 
offence. For the honour of the village it is proper to remark, that 
"The Wainscot-room " was but seldom occupied. It was there Saul 
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had, only an hour before, taken leave of Robert, who was now 
far on his road to an accused felon's cell. Braintree had just been 
told by the magistrate that, early on the ensuing morning, he 
must follow his son ; but he suffered a strong rope to be fastened 
round his waist, by a slip-knot, and tied to an iron bar in the 
chimney, not only without murmuring or resisting, but actually 
joking with those who performed the operation. Although Mr. 
Stapleton considered that it was impossible for the prisoner to 
escape from his temporary prison, yet for better security, on 
account of the crime with which Saul was charged, he ordered the 
constable to keep watch, either in, or at the door of the room, 
during the night 

Before the earth-stopper quitted '' The Wainscot-room " to go 
on his solitary task, Saul had made him promise to acquaint 
Martin Stapleton, the 'squire's only son, that he, Braintree, ear- 
nestly desired to see the young gentleman, before he went to bed. 
The old man so well performed his promise, and urged Braintree 's 
request to young Stapleton with such warmth, that in less than 
an hour Martin entered the room. 

" Abel," said he to the constable, as he came in, *^ you may 
go down stairs ; 111 remain with Braintree while you get some- 
thing for supper." 

Abel, " nothing loath," tripped down to the hall, and Martin, 
who was a fine young man, just verging on manhood, walked up, 
with a sorrowful countenance and a heart full of grief, toward the 
man, under whose humble roof he had passed some of his happiest 
hours. Martin's mother died in giving him birth, and Said's wife 
had been his nurse. Although disgraced by 'Squire Stapleton, 
Saul Braintree had ever been a favourite companion of young 
Martin, not only on account of his intimate acquaintance with 
those sports in which Martin delighted, but because Saul had 
always testified a fondness for him from his boyhood upward; 
and, besides these attractions, the poacher's cottage contained a 
magnet, in the person of his pretty daughter, Peggy, which often 
drew Martin beneath its roof, when his father thought he was 
otherwise occupied. 

** Well, Master Martin," said Saul, as the young 'squire ap- 
proached; ''here you be at last! I were vool enow to think, I 
shouldn't ha' been here vive minutes avore you'd ha' come, if it 
were only to zay *How are 'ee, Zaul?' — But there, why should I 
grumble ? Hit a deer in the shoulder, and then put the dogs on 
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his scent, and what will the herd do ? — Why, yly vrom un, to he 
zure, and no vools, neither; — but come, vine preaching doant 
cure corns : — virst and voremost — will 'ee get me a drop o' brandy, 
Master Martin ? — I be zo low az the grave, az you may guess ; 
get me a thimble-vull, and then well talk a bit" 

" I have brought my shooting-flask, Saul," replied Martin ; 
" there is not much left in it" 

" Ah ! this be kind ! — this be good of *ee. Master Martin. What, 
you thought how it would be with me ? You knowed me long 
enow, to be ziure that I should want sunmiat to cheer me up, 
did 'ee ? Never mind the cork. Master Martin," continued Saul, 
as Martin, with a trembling hand, fruitlessly endeavoured to extract 
the cork; "put it betwixt my teeth, and pull; 111 warrant I do 
hould vast enow ; or knock off the neck o' un against my hand- 
cufl&. What, it bean't your leather vlask, be it ? Odd ! cut un 
open wi* a knife. — I be a choaking for it, Master Martin ; — I be, 
truly." 

By this time, Martin had pulled out part of the cork, and 
thrust the remainder of it through the neck. He handed the flask 
to Saul, who gulped down one half of its contents in a few 
seconds. 

" There is not enough to divide," observed Martin, " you may 
as well finish it" 

" No, thank'ee. Master Martin," replied Braintree, returning 
the flask ; '* you'll want a drop for yourself, presently." 

"I, Saul!" 

" Ay ! you, Martin ! — Look thee, lad, — there be times when 
the best ov us would be glad ov it Brandy he a God-send ; but 
we don't use it — that is, zuch as I be, doan't — as we should. There 
be times, I teU 'ee, when it be needed." 

" That's true enough," said Martin, endeavouring to force a 
smile ; " I have often been glad of it, after a three hours' tramp 
through the stubble and turnips, on a cold day, under a heavy 
double-barrelled gun, with a belt brimM of shot, and no birds in 
my pocket." 

" That were for thy body, lad ; but thoult want it, anan, for 
thy soul. I be gwain to vright — to terrify thee! — ^Thou'st a 
tightish heart, and thou'st need ov it now. Mind me, Martin, I 
bean't romancing. It ha' been smooth roads and no turnpikes 
wi' thee all thy life ; there's a bit o' rough coming, thee doesn't 
dream of." 
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" Good God! Braintree ! your manner alarms me ! — What do 
you mean ?" 

'* Martin! — I zuppoze thee thinks, I ought to he ohliged to 
thee« Yor coming to me ; — ^vor hringing a man accused as I he, 
hrandy, — ^but I hean't If thee hadst not a' come, I'd ha' brought 
thee, though a waggon and zix horses were pulling thee t'other 
way. There's my hand; I ha' put it to thee through a hole in the 
window at whoam, a'ter thou'st a' wished me good night, and the 
door were vast; — I do put it out to thee now through a velon's 
wristband — wou'st take it?" 

*' Excuse me, Braintree ! — I would do all I could ; — I have 
even gone beyond the line that a sense of propriety dictates : but 
you must not take such advantage of the familiarity which com- 
menced when I was a child, and has since, through peculiar cir- 
cumstances, continued; — ^you must not, I say, presume upon that, 
to ask me, to shake hands with a man — " 

"Accused ov murder! that's what thee means, yean't it?" 
asked Saul ; and his brows were knit, and his lips slightly qui- 
vered, as he spoke. Martin stood silent. 

" Then 111 tell thee what, lad," pursued Saul, vehemently ; 
** that stomach o' thine shall come down : — I'll make thee !" 

" Braintree," said the young man seriously, but in considerable 
agitation ; " what do you mean by this? — Are you mad?" 

" Noa, noa; — ^not yet, not yet; — ^but handy to it. — ^Not mad!" 
exclaimed Said, striking the iron, which boimd his wrists, against 
his head; "but don't trouble about I, lad; look to thy own wits, 
young chap." 

" Really, Saul, I cannot put up with a continuance of this : — 
you are not drunk; I know it by your manner. I have never seen 
you thus before. I pity you; and pray to God, that you may 
obtain a deliverance, by the verdict of a jury." 

"I'll never be tried!" exclaimed Saul in aloud whisper. — "I'll 
never be tried ! Zaul Braintree ha'n't kept his wits brooding all 
these years, to be caught like a quail, and ha' his neck tMristed ! 
No, no ; they ha' brought me to the wrong gaol for that ; it's like 
putting a rat in a fishing-net" 

" I don't think, Saul, there is any probability of your 
escaping," said young Stapleton; "and I advise you not to make 
the attempt" 

" Don't talk to I. — Ha'n't I, when you was a buoy, no bigger 
round than my thigh, — ^ha'n't I heard you read, when you zat 
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" Ah ! poor girl ! — Come nearer, Master Martin — ^poor Peggy !" 

" Now, Saul, 111 hear you for one mmute only ; and this must 
— this shall be our last interview — ^unless — " 

** Vor one minute, didst say ?" exclaimed Saul triumphantly, 
as he clutched the wrist of Martin in his powerful grasp ; " thou 
shalt hear me vor an hour ; — thou sha* not quit me, till thou and 
I do leave this place, hand-in-hand, together. Ah ! thou mayst 
struggle ; but thou knowest the old zaying, 'A Braintree's grip is 
as zafe as a zmith's vice :' — ^if thee wast a horse I'd hold thee." 

" Scoundrel ! villain !" exclaimed Martin, endeavouring, with 
aU his might, to release himself; " let go your hold, or 111 — " 

" Ah! do — ^hit me now, do — now I ha' got the handcuff on; 
any child might gi'e Zaul Braintree a zlap o' the face now. Hit 
me — ^why doan't 'ee, — ^wi' your t'other hand? There's no danger 
o' my drashing 'ee vor't. Hit me — doan't 'ee unclench your vist 
— ^here's my head — ^hit me. Master Martin." 

'* For heaven's sake, Saul!" exclaimed young Stapleton, ''if 
you ever esteemed me, let me go ! — If you do not, I must alarm 
the house." 

** Oh ! if you did, Martin !" replied Saul, " you'd ruin us 
both. I wouldn't have 'ee do so, vor the hope I've a' got of living 
a week over the next zpring assize. If you did larm the house, 
Martin, you'd drop from a young 'zquire into a poacher's zon, and 
hang your own vather to boot" 

" Hang my father!" 

" Ah ! doan't 'ee look round the room that vashion : — ^you be 
zure there be no one listening?" 

« Positive !" 

" Then turn your eyes here, lad : — Meg Braintree was more 
than your nurse. — She's your own mother ! — Now I'll let go thy 
wrist; for I've got a grip at thy heart There, thee bee'st vree! 
Why doesn't go? — I doan't hold thee : go, if thee canst" 

" Saul, you surely are not in your senses !" 

" May be I bean't, for trouble turns a man's brain ; — ^but you 
be, bean't 'ee? You can't ha' vorgot how often I ha' pushed Bob 
off my knee to put you upon it Why did I do so ? — 'cause thee 
wert my zon, and he were 'Zquire Ztapletpn's. — Haven't I hugged 
thee up to my breast, until thee'st a' squalled wi' the squeeze, 
when nobody was by? — I'd a grudge against the 'zquire ; — why, 
thee know'st well enough; — zo I made Meg, who nursed 'ee both, 
change buoy for buoy. I thought to ha' made a vine vellow o' 
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my £on at the *zquire*8 expence, little thinking I should erer want 
un to zave my life. I thought, when you wag a man, to ha' 
corned up to 'ee and zaid, * 'Zquire, I be your vathet, — zo and zo 
were the case, — make me comvortable, or 111 be a tell-tale/ That 
were my project; to zay nothing of having a bit of revenge upon 
the 'squire! — Lord, Lord! how I ha' chuckled to my zelf thinking 
on't. Can any man zay I ever used Bob like my own zon? 
Answer me that D — n un ! I always hated un, vor his vather's 
zake : though the lad's a good lad, and, if he were mine, I riiould 
love un; — and I do, sometimes, I dunno' why: — ^but I ha' drashed 
un, — and while I were drashing un, I've a'most thought, I were 
drashing the vather o' un. But I ha' done un a good turn when 
he didn't know it. I ha' kissed un when he were asleep, — a'most 
upon the zly, like, even to myzel£ And when he broke his leg, 
I tended upon un, as you do know ; and he's a' loved me zo, ever 
zince, that I ha' scores and scores o' times been zorry for it ; for 
I do hate un because he's the zon of his vather : — ^but what be the 
matter wi' 'ee? What's amiss? Why d'ye stare and glower zo?" 

'* Saul Braintree," said Martin, *' whether your words are true 
or not — and what you mention, I have observed — ^you have made 
me the most wretched being on earth; for whatever comes to 
pass, I must still suspect — Margaret, my heart tells me, may be 
— Oh ! that horrid may, which is worse than certainty — ^may be 
— ^nay, I cannot pronounce it ! Oh ! Saul ! if I could but believe 
you — ^if I could but make up my mind, even to the worst, it would 
be a comfort." 

"Martin Braintree, — ^for that be your name," said Saul, 
" didn't I warn 'ee about Peggy? Didn't I — when I saw you were 
getting vond of her — didn't I try to offend 'ee, zo az to keep 'ee 
from coming to our cottage? Didn't I insult 'ee? — but you 
wouldn't take it" 

"You did, Saul, grossly insult me; but my love, — ^perhaps, my 
acciuied love, — ^made me overlook it What a gulph of horror is 
opened before me ! Peggy my sister ! and you — ^you my father ! 
< — It cannot — it is not so, Saul. Unsay what you have said, and 
I will save yo\L" 

" I won't unsay it; it's out now, and I can't help it If thou 
still doubt'st, Martin, go down and ask my wife — ask Meg; if 
thou still doubt'st, lad, — ask thy own heart — ^young as thee bee'st 
— ^if a vather could let a zon be hung for a crime of which thic 
zon bean't guilty !" 
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" And is Robert innocent, then ?" 

'* Ay, lad, as thou art." 

" But you — ^surely, you — " 

" Take a drop of brandy, and 111 tell thee all, buoy : thee'rt 
my own vlesh and blood, and 111 talk to thee as I would to my 
own heart. Now, do 'ee take the flask; halve it, and gi'e me the 
rest; — or take it all, if thee dost veel qualmish. — I be zad enough, 
but don't stint thyself, Martin." 

The youth swallowed a mouthful of the liquor, and returned 
it to Saul, who, after draining the contents, resumed the conversa- 
tioh. *' Martin," said he, " Robert, poor lad, is az innocent az a 
lamb ; and I know it." 

" And will you — can you, then, permit him to — " 

" Hold thy tongue, buoy, and let me speak. Rob is innocent, 
but he's James Ztapleton's zon; and if I were to take his head out 
of the halter, and put my own into it, it wouldn't be many miles 
off self-murder. Rob is innocent ; for he never harmed a worm, 
except I made un do 't ; and he can go up to his God without a 
blush : — I can't — may be, he couldn't, if he came to my years ; 
for there's no one do know what may happen to the best ov us. I 
be zure I little thought, a score of years ago, when I were tip-top 
man here, and had az good a character az any body in the country, 
and there wer'n't a bad wish against mortal in my heart, that I 
should ever be tied up here, where I be, accused of any crime 
whatsoever — ^much less murder : but you zee I be; and there's no 
knowing, as I zaid avore, what any ov us may come to. Bob's 
zure of peace hereafter; and it be well vor un. I'd be hung 
willingly, to-morrow, if I were in the like case; but I bean't. 
Oh ! Martin, my buoy I I ha' much to answer vor. I be brave, 
people zays, and zo I be ; but there bean't a man within a days* 
ride, zo aveard of death as I be; and 111 tell'ee why: — it's 
because I ha' been zuch a viend — ^zuch a wretch, ov late years. — 
I wouldn't die vor all the world. I do want time vor repentance! 
and I must ha' it at any price! — Therefore, Bob must die vor me; 
— and, may be, I does un a good turn ; at least, I do think zo, — 
by zending im to his grave avore he hath had temptation to be 
zinful." 

*' Your doctrine is most atrocious !" exclaimed Martin. ** Oh ! 
why — why was I reserved for this ? From what you say, Saul, 
I fear—" 

« That I killed Phil Govier?" 
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" I hope not." 

" Hoping'g no good: — he hit I over the head with the butt-end 
of his gun; — zee, here's the mark ; — and when I came to myzel^ 
he was gwain to do't again ; zo I stepped back three paces, lifted 
my piece, and blew out his brains — bang ! — Ay, Martin, it were 
your vather did it; and 'Zquire Ztapleton's zon must zufier vor it 
I thought I had managed capitally ; but things ha' come out I 
didn't dream of. Iv I be tried, I may be vound guilty, and that 
won't do. Bob's zure to zufier, poor lad! — But I must not be 
tried." 

" But how do you make it appear that Robert is guiltless, when 
the proofs are so strong against him ?" 

** Ah ! that be my deepness ! I hope I zhall be pardoned vor't 
111 tell 'ee just how 'twere. Bob were getting to bed, and he 
knowed I were gwain through the village, up the hiU, toward the 
copse t'other zide o' the Nine Acres : — I'd a' promised a brace o' 
pheasants to Long Tom, the mail coachman, the day bevore, — 
he'd got an order vor 'em, — and in the copse I were zure o' vindiiig 
'em, but nowhere else: zo Bob zays to I, 'Vather,' zays he, 
'I wish you'd take my t'other pair o' zhoes and leave 'em at Dick 
Blake's, as you do go along, and get he to heel-tap 'em for me.' 
Zo, I zaid I would ; and zure enough, I took 'em ; but Dick were 
a-bed when I come by, and I went on, with the zhoes in my pocket, 
to the copse. When I got there, I looked about, and Ponto, — ^you 
know Ponto— hell point up — ^ay, if 'twere a-top of a elm, as well 
as under his nose in a stubble, — ^Ponto stood; and just above my 
head, on the lowest branch of a beech, there were perched a cock 
pheasant wi' two hens, — one o' each zide o' un — ^all dree within 
reach. I hit the cock and one o' the hens down wi' the barrel o' 
my gun, and just as I were pouching 'em, up come the keeper. 
Phil and I, as every one knows, hadn't been good vriends vor 
twenty long years. Zummat occurred betwixt us, and Phil was 
zoon on the ground imder me. I wasn't as cool as I should be 
over a rasher of bacon — ^you may guess ; but up he got again, and 
laid the butt-end of his piece over my head. I were stunned for 
a second, but when I came to, he'd a' got his gun by the muzzle, 
wi' the butt up over his head, and aiming at me again. If he'd 
a hit me, I shouldn't ha' been talking to you here now ; zo I 
ztepped back, and to zave my own life, did as I told 'ee. When 
I zeed un draw up his legs, and then quiver all over just avore a' 
died, all the blood in my body were turned into cold water, I 
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thought I should ha' shivered to death; and there I stood, staring 
at Phil, where a' laid, as if I were 'mazed! — Just avore this, it 
begun to znow, and while I were looking at Phil, it thickened zo, 
that I were a'most zole-deep in it ; zo then I begun to cast about 
how I should act, to zave myzelf vrom zuspicion. While I were 
thinking, the znow stopped vailing; and, thinks I, they'll vind 
out who 'twere by the vootmarks; and if there were no vootmarks 
to zuspect any one else, they'd guess 'twere I, vor vifty reasons : 
zo I took Bob's zhoes out o' my pocket, put mine in their place, 
squeezed my veet into the lad's zhoes as well as I could, walked 
straight whoam, and went to bed without a zoul hearing me. I 
were wicked enough to put Bob's zhoes close under his bed avore 
I went to my own ; but I hope even that will be vorgiven me : — 
zo Bob were taken up, and most likely will be vound guUty, upon 
the evidence o' the zhoes. But vor vear of accidents, Martin, you 
must contrive to let me out ; vor I won't be tried, d'ye mind ? 
therefore, you must manage zo as I may 'scape, lad ; and once 
out, 111 war'nt they doan't catch I again." 

Martin Stapleton stood, with his eyes earnestly fixed on Saul, 
for nearly a minute after the latter had finished his story of the 
death of Philip Govier ; his faculties were benumbed by what he 
had heard ; and he probably would have remained much longer 
motionless and speechless, had not Saul seized him vrith both 
hands, and given him two or three violent shakes. "Come, come," 
said he, " doan't go to sleep like a horse, standing up I — ^This 
bean't a time for dozing ! — Odd ! if I'd a' got poor Bob here, I 
should ha' been vree half an hour ago. He'd ha' zet vire to the 
house, and come and ha' pulled me out o' the vlames, by this 
time, if he couldn't gi'e me my liberty any other way." 

''And yet, you, Saul," said Martin reproachfully, "you scruple 
not to sacrifice him to save yourself." 

" What be that to thee? — He'd do as I tell 'ee, because I be his 
vather — that is, he thinks zo. I ha' done what I did do, because 
he yean't my zon; — ^but thee bee'st, Martin — thee bee'st — and 
thee knows it; — ^thy heart tells thee I ha'n't been lying to thee : — 
thee'rt my zon, — and I do expect that thou'lt do thy duty ; thou 
canst do't, and no harm come to thee. Bob would risk all vor 
me, though I ha'n't been the best o' vathers to un." 

" What would you have me do?" asked Martin, rather petu- 
lantly. " How shall I act ? — What do you wish of me ?" 

" Just to let I get t'other zide o' these walls," replied Saul; 
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*' I doan't care how; — I leave that to you ;^-choo8e your own way; 
it doan't much matter to I, — doan't 'ee zee? — zo as I gets out 
Wliy, you'd a* married Peggy, if zo be as I'd ha' let 'ee — wouldn't 
'ee, now? — ^in spite ov old Ztapleton, and the whole vlock of your 
ztiff-hacked aunts — ^wouldn't 'ee, now ? answer me that" 

*' I should — I should : — but mention it no more ; you make 
my blood curdle." 

** Well, then," pursued Saul, heedless of the passionate request 
of Martin ; ''you zee, I'd no year ov your seducing the girl ; and 
you can't think I should ha' put up a gate against my daughter's 
being a young 'zquire's wife — if that young 'zquire weren't what 
he were." 

" Talk to me no more on this subject ; — I will — I do believe 
all you have said; only, I beseech you, don't — don't dwell on 
this," exclaimed Martin, wiping large drops of ''the dew of mental 
anguish " from his brow. 

" Well, well, Martin ! cheer up, lad," said Saul, fondling the 
youth; " cheer up, and I won't : — ^but, I zay, how shall we act?" 

" Oh ! I know not — In assisting you to escape I become an 
accessary to Robert's death ; — ^and if I refuse—" 

" You do hang your vather," interrupted Braintree ; " an 
awkward place vor a body to stand in, Martin; — but blood's 
thicker than water; — I be your vather, and he yean't even one o' 
your kin. I won't dreaten 'ee wi' blabbing and telling who you 
be, on my trial." 

" I care not, Saul, if you did." 

" I know, — I know ; — ^but I doan't dreaten 'ee wi't, doan't 'ee 
mind ? — Keep znug, and be a 'zquire." 

" Indeed, I shall not. I will tell the whole story to-mprrow ; 
and if I can save poor Robert — " 

'* If 't'an't at my expense, do zave un, and 111 thank 'ee ; but 
I think it yean't possible. As to your up and telling old Ztapleton 
who you be, that will be zilly ov 'ee ; — ^but it be your business ; — 
I've put 'ee into a good nest, and if you do throw yourzelf out 
on't, 't'ean't my fault ; my intention were good. Howsomever, 
Martin, gi'e me dree hours' law ; and doan't give tongue, and zo 
get a hue and cry a'ter me, avore I can get clear." 

At this moment a loud tapping was heard at the door; Martin 
started, and exclaimed, — " If that should be my father!" 

"Vather, indeed!" said Saul; " you do vorget yourself ; you 
must ha' lost your wits, to be vrighted zo-vashion ; yoia ha'n't a' 

\ 
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Tastened the door, have 'ee ? and your vather, as you do call un, 
would hardly be polite enough to knock. There yean't much 
ceremony used wi* a prisoner. Why doan't *ee zay, * come in?' " 

Before Martin could utter the words, the door was opened, and 
a fair, curly-headed youth, who was Martin's immediate attendant 
and frequent companion, peeped in, and said, in a loud whisper, 
— " Master Martin ! the 'squire is i)iquiring for you : where will 
you please to be ? — ^in the fen, setting night-lines for eels, or up at 
Gorbury, seeing the earths well stopped ? The fox-hounds throw 
off at &idford Copse, to-morrow, you Ipiow; — or shall I say you're 
here, or where ?" 

"You need not tell any lies about the matter, Sam, thank 
you," said Martin; " I shall be in the parlour almost directly." 

" Very well, sir," replied Sam. " I wish you'd been down in 
the hall just now, though. Constable Abel has been making a 
speech about drink being the beginning of every thing bad ; and, 
if he says true, Abel must be ripe for mischief, for he got three 
parts gone before he had doQe; and he's coming up stairs with the 
brass top of his long staff downward. — Eh ! Why, this can't be he, 
surely, coming at this rate V 

A series of sounds had struck Sam's ear which resembled those 
of three or fpui persons running up stairs in a hurry, and then 
galloping along the passage toward the place where he stood. A 
moment had scarcely elapsed, from the time he had done speaking, 
when the door was burst wide open, and Ponto, the prisoner's 
dog, dashed into the room. He had been howling round the 
house for a considerable time ; and probably watched for an 
opportunity of stealing in to join his master. He flew toward 
Saul ; gambolled round him ; leaped up to his face, and exhibited, 
by his looks, his low barks, and his potions, the joy he felt at being 
again in the presence of his master. 

As soon as Sam, by the order of Martin, had retired from the 
door, Saul pointed to the dog, ond, without uttering a word, gazed 
reproachftilly at young Stapleton. 

" I understand you," said Martin ; "but you don't know what 
I may do yet; therefore, pray, spare me those looks." 

« Wou'lt do't, then— wou'lt do't?" eagerly asked Saul: "Ah! 
I knew thee wouldst. Ponto yean't my zpn, and yet — ^but, odd ! 
there bean't a minute to lose. Abel will be here directly. Ponto, 
my dog, thoult zave us a mort o' trouble. Tell 'ee what, Martin, 
— only cut the rope, and go to bed. Never mind the cuffs; — cut 
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the rope vor me, and I be zafe :^-out wi' your pocket-knife, — 
make ha«te/' continued Saul, in a hurried tone, as Martin searched 
his pockets with a tremulous hand; — <*here, lad, let I veel vor 
un — here a' is — now cut— cut through : gi'e me dree hours' law, 
as I told 'ee, and then do as you like. — Why, ladl theelt be a 
month ; I'd ha* cut down an oak by this time." 

''What have I done?" exclaimed Martin, as he, at length, 
separated the rope. 

" Done! why, done your duty," was Saul's reply; ** kneel down 
there, Martin, and take a vather's blessing vor't; — a vather's 
blessing, lad, let un be ever zo bad a man, won't do thee hurt" 
Martin, almost unconsciously, knelt, and the murderer, placing 
his hand on the young man's head, solemnly and most affec- 
tionately blessed him. 

When Abel entered, Martin had nearly reached the door ; he 
pushed the constable aside, and rushed out of the room, in a 
manner that perfectly amazed the old man. " Well !" said he, as 
he endeavoured to strut, but in fact, staggered in rather a 
ludicrous manner, toward the prisoner ; — " if that's behaviour to 
a parochial functionary — if any jury will say it is — 111 resign my 
staff of office. What do you think, Saul ?" 

" Bad manners, Yeabel ; — ^bad manners, in my mind," replied 
Braintree ; " but he be vexed like ; — and I'll tell 'ee why : — I ha' 
been tr3dng to coax un over to help me out o' the house." 

" You ha'n't, surely, Saul !" 

" I tell 'ee I have, then — why not ? Wouldn't you ? answer 
me that ! — ^but the young dog revuzed ; zo then I abuzed un, and 
a' left me in a pet. But, I zay, Yeabel, you be drunk, or handy 
to't, bean't 'ee? — You shouldn't do that! It's wrong ov 'ee, 
Yeabel : every man, in my mind, should do his duty ; and you 
bean't doing yours to get voggy wi' stout October, when you've 
a-got a prisoner in hand." 

''None of your sneering, Saul; I am compos and capable," 
said AbeL 

"You bean't, Yeabel! upon my life, you bean't!" replied 
Saul; "you shouldn't do so — ^no, truly. Why, now, suppose I 
were to 'scape." 

"Escape!" exclaimed Abel, cocking his hat; "elude my 
vigilance ! — come, that's capital !" 

" Why, you'll vail asleep avore half the night be over." 

" What ! sleep upon my post ! — ^never, Saul, — ^never." 
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** Youll prance up and down there all night, 111 war'nt, then, 
and zo keep me from getting a hit of rest : — ^you he aveard to lie 
down, ay, or zit'* 

" I am afraid of nothing and nohody," replied Ahel, indig- 
nantly ; " and you know it, neighhour Braintree : hut no sneering 
of yours, will tempt me ; I'm up to thee, Saul; so he quiet; — or 
say your prayers. I'm never so fit to serve my King and country, 
or the parochial authorities, as when my wits are sharpened hy an 
extra cup or two." 

" Or dree, I z'pose ?" added Saul. — " Poor zoul ! thee wants a 
little spirit put into thee." 

" I want spirit ! when did I lack it ?" exclaimed Ahel. — " Not 
a man in the parish ever attempts to raise a hand against me." 

"No, truly, Yeahel; I'll zay this vor thee, thou'rt such a 
weak, harmless, old hody, that a man would as zoon think of 
wopping his grandmother as wopping thee." 

Ahel's wrath was now roused, and he hegan to speechify and 
swagger. Saul said no more, hut stretched himself upon the 
mattress which the 'squire had humanely ordered to he placed on 
the floor, within reach of his tether, holding the rope under him, so 
that, without turning him over, it was impossible to discover that 
it had been severed. Just previously to the constable's entrance, 
Ponto, in obedience to the command of Saul, had retreated 
beneath a large oak table, the flap of which altogether concealed 
him from observation; and there lay the well-trained animal, with 
his head resting on his fore-paws, and his eyes fixed on Saul, 
perfectly motionless, and watching for frirther commands. 

About an hour after midnight, when all seemed quiet below- 
stairs, Saul turned on his mattress, and beheld Abel still tottering 
to and fro, like an invalid grenadier upon guard. He waited for 
an opportunity, when the constable's back was toward him, to 
start up, seize Abel by the throat, and lay him fiat upon the fioor. 
" Yeahel," said he, in a low tone, " I hope I ha'n't hurt thee 
much. I be zorry to harm thee at all, old buoy ; but needs must 
I he gwain offj Yeahel ; — I doan't mean to put the county to the 
expense o' prosecuting me, — ^zo I be gwain. — Doan't be aveard, — 
I won't choke thee: — there," added he, relaxing his powerfid 
gripe ; "I'll let thee breathe ; but if thee speaks — ^remember, 
Yeahel, — I be a desperate man, — and I must zilence thee : — 
one knock o' the head 'ud do't ; zo keep thy peace, and do as I 
tells thee quietly ; — I won't have a word, mind me. Take thic 
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thingumbob out o' thy waistcoat pocket, and unvagten these 
bracelets thou'st put about my wrists. Iv thy conscience to 
thy King and country won't let thee do't wi'out being put in 
bodily vear, 111 trouble thee wi' another grip o* the droat But, 
I doant wish any thing o' the zort myzelf, imless needs must. — 
Ponto, dog!" 

Ponto started up and was by his master's side in a moment. 

" That infernal dog here too !" ejaculated Abel 

" Ay, zure ! — ^but zilence ! It yean't wize vor I to let thee 
open thy lips : zo go to work like a dummy. Make haste, and 
dost hear, Yeabel? put down the handcuffs quietly. Now doan't 
tempt me to hurt thee, by making a vool o' thyzelf. Be ruled, 
that's a good vellow. I can get off, — doan't 'ee zee ? — spite o' 
the cuffs ; but it will be more convenient and agreeable to leave 
'em behind." By this time, Abel had set Braintree's arms com- 
pletely at liberty. 

" Now, Yeabel," continued Saul, still kneeling over the con- 
stable, — " now, old blade, I'll leave thee wi' Ponto ; but doan't 
thee move or call out, if thee values thy old droat. He'll worry 
thee like a wolf 'ud a wether, if thee moves or makes as much 
noise as a mouse : but be quiet — ^be still, and hell ztand over thee 
and not harm thee vor hours. Thee knowest the dog ; and thee 
know'st me well enough to be zertain 1 wouldn't leave thee, vit 
to make a larm, if 1 wer'n't zure o' the dog. I doan't want to 
hurt thee, zo I leaves thee wi' un : but, mind — ^he'U hold tliy 
droat a little tighter than I did, if thee wags a hair. — ^Ponto!" 
added Saul, turning to the fine animal, who seemed to be listening 
to what he had said ; " mind un, Ponto ! — Steady, good dog ! — 
Soho! and steady! but mind un !" 

To use a sporting phrase, Ponto immediately ** stood;" he 
threw himself into an attitude that even Saul, as he departed, 
pronounced to be beautiful. His eye was keenly fixed upon Abel; 
the roots. of his ears were elevated and brought forward; one of 
his fore-legs was held up, and curved so that the claws nearly 
touched his body ; his tail no longer curled, but stood out straight 
on a level with his back ; every muscle in his frame seemed, as it 
were, to be upon the alert; he appeared on the point of making 
a spring forward ; but no statue ever stood more motionless on its 
pedestal, than Ponto did over the prostrate and terrified constable. 

Braintree lost no time after he left the room which had been 
his temporary prison: he descended cautiously to the ground- 
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floor, and versed as he had heen in his hoyhood, and for several 
years after time had written man upon his hrow, in the topography 
of the old Hall, he easily found an outlet, and escaped without 
creating any alarm. 

In a paddock adjoining the pleasure-grounds of the Hall, he 
caught a horse, which had heen turned out on account of a sand- 
crack; twisted a hazel, from the hedge, into a halter and mouth- 
piece ; leaped the fence ; and, in less than half an hour, by dint of 
hard galloping across the country, — clearing every thing as though 
he was riding a steeple-chase, — Saul reached his own cottage. 
Meg and her daughter were still up, the wife weeping, and the 
child praying for Saul's safe deliverance. He beat at the door, 
and Meg clasped the girl to her breast and exclaimed, ^' Oh ! what 
now? — what now? They're surely coming for thee, Peggy! 
They'll leave me to murder myself — childless!" 

"Open the door, Meg — my own Meg!" said SauV without; 
" 'tis I, Meg ;— thy poor Zaul." 

Braintree was soon by his own hearth, with Kis wife and 
daughter weeping and hanging round his neck. 

" Well, and how is it, Saul ?" inquired Meg, as soon as she 
could find utterance. 

" Art discharged, father ?" said Peggy. 

" No, child," replied Saul; " I be 'scaped! I shouldn't ha' 
zeen thee, wench, nor thy mother neither, but whoam laid in my 
road. I be zafe yet till day-light, if Ponto's as true as I've a' zeen 
un avore now. But I shouldn't zay if, vor I be zure ov un." 

In reply to the inquiries of his wife. Said briefly related 
the result of his conversation with Martin, the manner of his 
escape from old Abel, and his intention to fly the country for ever, 
if he could. " Not," added he, " that I think they could bring 
aught whoam to me, upon trial ; though I didn't think zo, when 
I were tied up by a rope to a chimney-bar, in the Hall; but now it 
ztrikes I, there wouldn't be much danger ov my getting acquitted 
— and vor why ? — It's clear the man were killed by one — ^not two. 
Now, if Bob's vound guilty, I must be turned out innocent ; and 
guilty a* will be vound, or else I've blimdered blessedly." 

" Heavens above us, Saul ! what d'ye mean ?" cried Meg. 

Braintree now frankly told his wife the circumstances relative 
to Robert's shoes ; and concluded, with a forced smile, sighing 
deeply as he spoke, — " And zo, the young un be nicked for no- 
man's-land, wi'out a bit of a doubt ; — that be certain, I reckon." 

g2 
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''Oh I Saul!" cried Meg, << Saul Braintree, what hast thee 
done ? — ^thou hast murdered thy son !" 

"Murdered my viddlesdck! He's the 'zquire's — Jemmy 
Ztapleton's buoy ; — Martin be mine." 

" Martin Stapleton, father!" ahnost shrieked Peggy. 

'' Ay, wench ; and he cut the cord vor me, like a Briton." 

*' Saul ! Saul !" replied Meg, " doan't thee smile ; my poor 
heart be bursting. I never thought I should see this night !" 

" Woe's me, mother ; I was almost killed wi' trouble before, 
and now such news as this !" sobbed Peggy, pressing her hands 
to her eyes. 

"What be the matter, missus? — ^All's right; — doan't be 
dashed." 

" If thou didst kill Govier, Saul," said Meg, " thou bee'st a 
vather, vor all that; and I do pity thee: — thou hast laid a trap vor 
thy own son. When thou went'st away a smuggling that time, 
just after the 'squire had discharged thee, and when we knowed 
he was looking out for another nurse — " 

" Well, what then?" interrupted Saul. 

" Why, Saul, thou didst tempt me to change the children. I 
promised thee I would: — I tried, and I couldn't! — ^Thee thought'st 
to deceive 'Squire Stapleton, but I deceived thee, Saul. I 
couldn't send away my own boy — ^my virst^bom — ^my darling. If 
thee wert a mother, thee wouldst vorgive me. Oh ! that I had 
done as thee told me ! Saul, Saul, thee hast murdered thy child i 
Bob's thy own vlesh and blood, — and Martin Stapleton be no kin 
to thee." 

" Oh ! mother !" said Peggy, dropping on her knees ; " I am 
almost ashamed to say how I thank you for those words ; they 
have a'most saved my life; — ^but then, my brother — ^my poor, 
poor brother !" 

" Bob my own vlesh and blood !" said Saul, turning pale as a 
dying man while he spoke ; " Bob my zon, a'ter all ! — Tell'ee he 
an't! I won't believe thee : — dost hear?" 

"As I hope to be vorgiven vor all I've done here below, he is;" 
replied his wife. 

" Meg, Meg !" said Saul, dropping on a bench, and throwing 

himself back against the wall; "you ha' turned me zick as a dog." 

Margaret and her daughter now threw themselves about 

Braintree's neck again, and began to weep and wailin the most 

violent and passionate manner: Saul remained motionless only for 
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a few moments. " Gi'e me air/' said he, suddenly pusliing them 
aside and leaping up ; "I he choking! I'd gi'e the world now, if 
I had it, that instead o' zhooting Phil, Phil had zhot I ! — Deceived! 
hevooled! in thic vashion! — Meg, doan't thee hide near me, or I 
shall lay hands on thee presently ; I do know I shall." 

" I don't vear thee, Saul," said Meg ; " thee never didst lay 
a vinger in wrath on me yet. If thee'rt a' minded to kill me, do't ! 
— I wont vly vrom the hlow. — My Bohhy in gaol, accused of 
murder, and my hushand guilty of doing it !" 

"You lie, you vool!" vociferated Saul; " 'twere no mmrder! 
We vought, hand to hand, vor life or vor death, and I got the hest 
o't. If I hadn't a' killed he, he'd ha' killed I ; zo how can 'ee 
make it murder ?'* 

" The lord judge will make it out so, I fear," said Peggy ; 
" won't he, think you, mother ?" 

** No douht on't ; and Saul knows it," replied Meg. " Oh ! 
Boh, my child — my dear — dear hoy !" 

" Good night, Meg!" interrupted Saul. " I be off; — ^you do 
know I can't abide to hear a woman howl." 

" But where art gwain, Saul?" 

"No matter; — thou 'It hear time enough o* me: — good night!" 

" Nay, but what'll thee do ? — Peggy, down on thy knees wi' 
me, girl, and beg him to tell us, what we be to do! — Oh! 
Saul — ^bide a bit ; I woan't let thee see a tear — ^look, they be all 
scorched up. — I won't vex thee, any way, if thou'lt but bide and 
comfort us." 

" Doan't cling to me zo," said Saul, struggling to rid himself 
of the embraces of his wife and daughter, who clung about his 
knees; — "it be no use; let go, or I'll hurt 'ee! — There now," 
continued he, as he freed himself, " once vor all, good night It 
won't do vor I to bide here another minute." 

Braintree now rushed out of the cottage, leaving his wife and 
daughter on their knees : each of them clasped the other to her 
breast, and listened, without a sob, until the receding footsteps of 
Saul were no longer audible. They then attempted alternately to 
solace each other; but the comforter of the moment was so violent 
in her own sorrow as to mcrease that of her whose grief she tried 
to allay; and thus the hours passed on with them till dawn. They 
felt the misery of seeing the sun rise and chase away the morning 
mists as usual ; the autumnal song-bird, — the robin, — much loved 
of men, chirrupped merrily on their cottage-roof as he did a week 
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before, when they were comparadyely hapjpy ; and the sleek old 
cat, brushed his glossy sides against their garments, as if nothing 
was the matter. There are few persons in existence, whose lot it 
has been to pass a night of such extreme mental agony, as that 
was with Margaret Braintree and her daughter ; and yet, strange 
to say, at six o'clock in the morning, Meg was raking together 
the embers of the turf fire, and piling firesh fuel on the hearth ; — 
the kettle was, soon after, singing merrily above the Uaze ; and, 
before the church beUs had chimed seven, Meg and her pretly 
daughter, miserable as they were, with swollen eyes and aching 
hearts, sat down to that womanly comfort, — a cup, — or as it is 
stiU called in the west — a dish of tea. 

We must now return to the Hall, which, before day-break, 
became a scene of uproar and alarm. Eveiy body seemed to be 
in a bustle, but no pursuit was made, or plan of action determined 
on. The 'squire had sent for a neighbouring justice of the peace, 
who was so far stricken in years, that it was necessary for one <^ 
his own men, assisted by Stapleton's messenger, to lift him on 
horse-back, and hold him on the saddle, the whole distance 
between his own house and the HalL The old man, although of 
a remarkably irritable disposition, was scarcely wide awake when 
he arrived. The 'squire, however, without waiting to inquire 
whether or no his auditor was in a proper state to receive his 
communications, began to give a minute history of the capture, 
brief imprisonment, and escape of Braintree. He had gone as 
far as Saul's seizing the constable, when old Justice Borfield, for 
the first time, interrupted him, by inquiring, with warmth, what 
they all meant by using him as they had done ? " Here have I 
been," added he — "Ay, now, I recollect — Yes — ^the scoundrels 
broke into my bed-room; — so I suppose, at least; — dragged me out 
of bed; and when I awoke, — ^for, odd! sir, and as I'm a gen- 
tleman, all this was hurry-skurry, and passed on like a dream, — 
but when I awoke, I found myself in my best wig, on the back 
of a high-trotting horse; and lo, and behold! I saw — ^for my mis- 
creant of a man had fastened on my spectacles, though, as you 
see, he forgot my left shoe — I saw one of them on each side, 
holding me down to the saddle, by my waistband. I struggled 
and exclaimed ; but the villains heeded me not ! — Now, sir, what 
the devil does all this mean? What am I accused of? I insist 
upon being answered." 

" My dear neighbour, my very worthy friend Borfield," said 
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Stapleton, " I need your assistance — ^your presence — ^your advice 
in this matter." 

"You're very complimentary, indeed! — ^What! now youVe 
made a blunder, you drag me into your counsels to bear half the 
blame ! — Neighbomr Stapleton, I'm a very ill-used man, and I won't 
put up with it Talk of the liberty of the subject, and the power of 
a justice of the peace! — Why, I've been treated like a tetotum! 
At this rate, a magistrate's an old woman ; or worse — worse by 
this hand ! Brute force beats the King's commission I I'm dragged 
out of my bed at midnight, by lawless ruffians — ^lifted into a 
saddle, when I haven't set foot in stirrup these twenty years — 
and brought here, on the back of a rough-trotting galloway, close 
prisoner, to sign some documents, I suppose, which wouldn't be 
legal without the formality of a second magistrate's name. I'll tell 
you what, JaAies Stapleton, I don't like it. — If I'm an old man, 
I'm not a machine. Your satellites have brought the horse to the 
brook, but you can't make him drink. I'll sign nothing ; 111 die 
first: — ^for I'm hurt and insulted." 

The old man now grew exhausted, and Stapleton once more 
attempted to pacify him. By dint of excuses, and a few flattering 
compliments on the freshness and vigour of his intellectual powers, 
and the value of the advice of a man who had so much experience, 
Stapleton, at length, prevailed upon him to hear the end of his 
statement, relative to Saul's escape. 

" Well, well ! then order coffee and dry toast," said Borfield ; 
** for if you need advice, I lack refreshment. Order coffee, and 
let the toast he cut thin, and baked by a steady hand — ^by-the-by, 
let my own miscreant do it, — and then we'll see what can be 
done." 

It appeared that Braintree's escape had been discovered sooner 
than he expected. The old earth-stopper, on his return from 
Gorbury, where he had been following his vocation, saw somebody 
cross a field, at full speed, on a horse which he well knew to 
be Martin Stapleton's pie-bald hunter. He fancied, too, that the 
rider bore some resemblance to Braintree. But whether the man 
were Braintree or another^ it was clear that all was not right. The 
earth-stopper, therefore, thought proper to put spurs to his ppney, 
and, instead of turning down the next lane toward his own cottage, 
to push for the main road, and trot up to Stapleton Hall. As he 
passed the paddock he looked round it ; but saw no horse. When 
he reached the gate-way leading to the house, he raised such a 
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clatter, by ringing the bell and beating against the door, thai 
several of the servants, and Stapleton himself, were soon roused 
from their beds. Before the earth-stopper was admitted, Stapleton 
inquired from the window, what had occurred. *' I beg your 
honour's pardon," replied the old man ; *' I reckon I ha' zeed 
Zaul Braintree, — or iv 'tean't he, 'tis a man like un, — ^riding athirt 
tailor Mudford's 'tatee-patch, in Misletoe-lane, zaving your 
worship's presence, upon a zpringy zwitch-tailed pie-bald, a blood- 
like weed ov a thing, zo vor as I could zee; but I'll zwear he were 
a zwitch-tailed pie-bald; and the young 'zquire's yean't in the 
paddock." 

Stapleton threw on his dressing-coat, and hurried up stairs to 
the room where Saul had been confined. The lamp was still 
burning ; and, by its light, he discovered, at a glance, that the 
prisoner had effected his escape. Abel's staff lay upon the mattress, 
and, at a little distance from it, Stapleton beheld the constable on 
the floor, apparently lifeless. " The villain has murdered him I " 
thought he ; but his fears were instantly dispelled, and his indig- 
nation roused, by a sonorous snore, which evidently proceeded 
from the nostrils of Abel. 

Stapleton took up the staff of ofiice, and turned the ccmstable 
over with it two or three times, before he could wake him. In 
reply to the questions put to him by the 'squire, Abel gave a 
tolerably clear account of what had taken place : the last thing he 
recollected was seeing the eyes of Ponto glaring at him, as he lay 
on the floor. Search was immediately made for the dog, but 
without success : he had either effectually concealed himself in 
some part of the house, or made his escape. Abel begged for a 
warrant from his worship to apprehend and hang the animal, 
*'He aided and abetted the prisoner," said he, ''in getting his 
liberty; and I am ready to swear, and what is more, with your 
worship's leave, I do insist upon swearing, that I lay in bodily 
fear o' the beast But Ponto," continued he, " was not the sole 
and only one that lent the delinquent a helping hand ; he hath a 
friend in court: the rope was cut for him, diat's dear; for he 
never could have done it himself. Your worship, this looks 
awkward against somebody." 

The morning dawned through the eastern window of the library, 
as Stapleton finished his statement, and old Borfield his second 
cup of coffee. The latter now suggested that all the persons in 
the house should be rigidly examined, and the depositions of Abel 
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and the earth-stopper formally prepared. The whole of the house- 
hold, as well as the two last-mentioned worthies, were then called 
in ; and after a few questions had heen put to the domestics in a 
body, it came out, that somebody had heard Sam say, before he 
went to bed, that the poacher's dog had burst into the Wainscot- 
room when he (Sam) went up to call the young 'squire down to 
supper. Sam, upon being questioned, prevaricated and became 
confused. Perceiving this, Stapleton inquired for Martin. " He 
ha'n't left his room yet, sir," said Sam ; " I'll step and call him." 

'* No, noi" exclaimed Borfield; "by no means: stay you 
there, and let the constable go for him." 

" I forgot to say," said Abel, " that Master Martin did cer- 
tainly condescend to be beadle over the prisoner while I took 
needAd refreshment." 

" Then you ought to be whipped for suffering him to do so," 
quoth Borfield. " Mr. Stapleton, this begins to be serious," con- 
tinued he; — Stapleton turned pale as he proceeded, and now wished 
he had not sent for his brother magistrate ; — " the youth's your 
son ; but it is our duty, in such an investigation as this, to pay 
no respect to persons. — And so, when you returned," he added, 
turning to the constable again, " the bird was flown, was he?" 

" I will be judged by any man here, if I said so!" replied 
Abel. " Saul and I had some chat after my return; he was there, 
and, seemingly, safe enough ; but the cord must have been cut by 
somebody waile I was away." 

" And who did you find in the room besides Saul ?" was the 
next question put by old Borfield. 

** Sam ran against me, as I went up over the stairs, and the 
young 'squire did the like, more disagreeably, just after I had 
crossed the threshold." 

Borfield shook his head, and said to Sam, — "Young man, 
consider yourself in custody ; and, constable, fetch down Master 
Martin Stapleton ; — ^it is strange, amidst all this uproar, he has 
net made his appearance !" 

" Has no one seen him?" inquired Stapleton, in a tone of 
unusual solemnity : he looked anxiously round the circle, but no 
reply was made. " Open that window," continued he, pointing 
to one near him, in the recess of which stood the earth-stopper, 
who obeyed him, as fast as his stiff joints would permit. A perfect 
silence reigned through the room for nearly a minute, after Abel 
had quitted it, in obedience to Borfield's commands, when the 
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old earth-stopper said that he heard a tired horse galloping up 
the high-road, ahout a mUe distant, and he thought it was the 
young 'squire's pie-hald. Upon being asked what induced him to 
think so, he replied, '' Why, your honour. Master Martin's hone 
were lame vrom a zand-crack in the near vore-voot, and the horse 
I do hear, don't ztrike the ground even ; I be zure he's lame ; — 
and az I do think — " 

The earth-stopper would have proceeded, but Abel and Martin 
now entered the room. The young man's dress was in disorder ; 
his hair was matted ; his eyes were swollen ; and his whole appear- 
ance indicated that he had not passed the night asleep in his bed. 
" I understand," said he, addressing himself to Stapleton and 
B<N^eld,— " I understand that—" 

" You have but one question to answer, Martin," interrupted 
Stapleton. 

"And answer it or not as you think fit," said Borfield; " re-- 
collect, young gentlen^an, that you are not compelled to implicate 
yourself: — ^be careful I" 

"The caution, sir," said Stopleton, " is kind and well-meant, 
but, I am sure, needless. Martin — did you, or did you not, aid 
Saul Braintree in his escape ?" 

Martin was silent. 

" Don't press him," said Borfield, forgetting to whom he was 
speaking ; " we have quite sufiicient, without his own acknow- 
ledgment, to warrant us in concluding that he did. — ^The constable's 
evidence — " 

"Borfield! Borfield!" cried Stapleton, casting on the old 
man a look of reproach that silenced him ; " let him answer for 
himself. What say you, Martin ? Acquit yourself, I insist — I 
entreat! — Did you cut the rope for Braintree?" 

" All that I have to say, sir," replied Martin, firmly, — ^but his 
voice faltered, and he burst into tears, and hid his face in his 
hands as he concluded, — " All that I have to say, sir, is, that the 
man proved to me he was my own father !" 

"Martin, you're mad!" exclaimed Stapleton, starting fix>m 
his seat 

"Braintree your father!" said Borfield, removing his spectacles, 
but speaking in a c^m and unconcerned tone ; " How's this ? — 
Then where's Mr. Stapleton's son ?" 

"In the coimtygaol, abiding his trial for murder!" replied 
the young man. 
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"Martin, your wits are wandering!" almost slirieked old 
Stapleton ; " What do you mean V 

" It is but too true, sir, I fear. — Meg Braintree changed us 
when children at her breast" 

" No, zhe didn't, Master Martin," said some one at the lower 
end of the room ; " No, zhe didn't ; worse luck ! 

To the amazement of all present, Saul Braintree, who had 
jnst entered, now walked up toward the justices, and stood within 
three paces of the table, behind which their chairs were placed. 
Old Stapleton was still on his legs; and, with a vacant and almost 
idiotic stare, turned from Martin, on whom he had been gazing, 
to the weather-beaten face of Saul. 

" *Tis you ha* done all this mischief, 'zquire," pursued Brain- 
tree ; " Oh ! you used I — but, it doan't matter — Meg, too, to 
play zuch a trick, and not tell me o't! — Master Martin, zhe didn't 
do as I tould her; but never, avore this night, did I know I'd 
been made zuch a vool ov ! — Your horse vailed lame as a cat wi' 
me, coming back ; but you'll vorgi'e me, I do know, vor bringing 
'ee zuch news. I bean't your vather; — there — there, it do zeem, 
he stands : 'zquire, this be, truly, your zon ; mine be in irons ; but 
Illvree un! I'll vree im!" repeated he, raising his voice sud- 
denly to a high pitch ; " he sha'n't bide there long ! I be bad 
enough, vor zure and zartin ; but I can't let un die vor 1 1 — Oh ! 
I be beat out and out ! — ^Tell'ee I can't ztand it; zo, juntioe, take 
my convession." 

Borfield touched the elbow of Stapleton, who was now totally 
inattentive to the scene before him, and affectionately embracing 
Martin. "Take the pen, sir," said Borfield; "and, prisoner, 
TcAect a moment on what you are about to do : you are in a state 
of great excitation; we are willing to hear you; but, I repeat, — 
be cautious !" 

"Cautious! — cautious, d'ye zay? — No, I won't! Caution's 
been the ruin o' me. Caution doan't zeem to I to be any use in 
theze parts. I ha' zeed men wi' no more forecast than chilver 
hogs, do well all their lives, and keep out o* harm's way, vlourish- 
ing like trees : — now I ha' been as cautious as a cat, and you do 
zee what I be come to." 

"I cannot write, indeed, Mr. Borfield; — I cannot write a 
word: — ^you must excuse me," said Stapleton, throwing down 
the pen. 

"WeU, well, then, as we've no clerk, and I have written 
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nothing but my name these seven years," said Borfield, offering 
the pen to young Stapleton, " suppose, Master Martin, you take 
down the prisoner's confession." 

<* Pardon me, sir," said Martin ; " that I never will do." 

" Then we must adjourn the examination for an hour," said 
Borfield ; *' let the prisoner be searched, and conveyed to a place 
of security. I will specially swear in the earth-stopper and my 
man to assist you, Abel ; my man shall remain in the room with 
you, and the earth-stopper may watch outside the door: be 
attentive, earth-stopper." 

** And above all things," added Abel, ''take care that his dog 
don't get in." 

" Doan't'ee be aveard o' he, Yeabel," said Saul, " I ha' 
killed un, poor blade ! — It were the last zhot I shall zhoot. He 
ha' done much mischief vor I, poor dumb beast, and he might ha' 
done more vor a worser man ; — ^vor I reckon I bean't zo bad az 
zome be, and that's a comvort — I knocked up varmer Zalter, and 
borrowed his double-barrelled gun, to gi'e the dog his dose. Ponto 
knowed what a gun were, well enough ; but he zeemed to vancy 
I were in vun like, when I pointed the muzzle o't to un ; vor a' 
wagged his tail and looked as pleasant up in my vace, that be 
dashed iv I weren't vorced to zhut my eyes avore I could pull the 
trigger. But, oh ! Master Martin, iv you had but heard his one 
zhort deep howl, you'd ha' gone 'mazed — ^that is — iv you were I. 
Truly, I do think, I zhould ha' zhot myzelf iv 'tweren't vor two 
things: — Virst, I couldn't ha* vreed poor dear Bob, bless im! iv I 
had ; and next, I'd a' given my word and hand to varmer Zalter, 
I wouldn't harm myzelf, avore he'd lend me his gun." 

Martin now asked his father's permission to offer Saul a little 
refreshment ; the 'squire immediately acceded to his request, and 
the kind-hearted young gentleman whispered Sam, in Saul's 
hearing, to get a little brandy from the housekeeper. Braintree, 
however, much to Martin's surprise, requested that no liquor 
might be brought for his use. " Master Martin," said he, " it 
yean't wi' me, as 'twere last night I be past the help o' brandy, 
now : — I be done vor. Ponto 's gone, and I zhall zoon vollow 
un ; he did'nt deserve it, — ^nor I neither, may be ; — ^but I zhall 
ha't though, vor all that. But Bob zhall be vreed — ^no offence, 
justices; but, d'ye hear? — Bob zhall be vree ! My buoy zhan't 
never zuffer vor I. No, no, that wouldn't be like Zaul Braintree; 
— eh! Master Martin? — would it, neighbours? — My wife zhan't 
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zay to I again, as zhe did, poor zoul, last night, < Zaul, thee hast 
murdered my zon ;* — 'tean't pleasant — Your zarvant, Justice 
Borfield : you ha' been my ruin, 'zquire Ztapleton ; but I doan't 
bear malice j I do vorgive *ee wi' all my heart — ^Will'ee be zo 
good as to make vriends, zir, and think o' Meg, if aught zhould 
happen to me ? — will'ee, zir — will'ee — will'ee ?" 

Saul stretched forth his hand across the table, and Stapleton, 
apparently without knowing what he did, or, possibly, actuated 
by a return of those kind feelings which he had entertained for 
Saul^ twenty years before, so far forgot his own character and 
situation and those of the prisoner, diat he put forth his hand 
towards that of Braintree; a short but hearty mutual squeeze 
ensued, and Braintree immediately left the room, closely followed 
by Abel Harris, the earth-stopper, and Justice Borfield's man. 
He had scarcely proceeded a dozen steps from the door, when, as 
if something of importance had suddenly occurred to him, he 
turned about, and earnestly inquired for the yoimg 'squire. Martin 
was soon by his side. ^* Master Martin," said Saul, " there be 
one thing I've a' got to zay to *ee — " 

" Your wife, I suppose, Braintree — " 

''No, no, not ^. zhe; I zpoke to 'zquire about zhe: — ^besides, 
Bob will be vree, and won't zee poor Meg lack; — pine zhe will — 
but he can't help that" 

'' Can I do any thing for you ?" inquired Martin. 

" Not vor I — ^not vor I," replied SauL " I ha' got but a vew 
words to zay to thee, lad, and I'll zpeak 'em vreely. Peggy 
yean't your zister, now : — when I be gone, iv you can't do her no 
good, doan't do her no harm, vor my zake, lad ; doan't, pr'ythee 
now!" 

" 1 never will, you may depend, Saul." 

" Then God bless thee, and good bye ! — Now, Yeabel !" 

Saul now followed Abel into the Wainscot-room again, and 
resumed his handcuffs. Old Borfield, who had been roused to 
unusual energy, and even displayed a portion of that acuteness, 
for which he had been famed in the county twenty or thirty 
years before, sank into a doze. Long before he opened his eyes 
again, Stapleton had received Saul Braintree's confession ; which, 
coupled with other circumstances, while it convicted Saul, clearly 
exculpated his son from any participation in the offence. The 
father and son were tried together ; the former was found guilty, 
and the latter acquitted. Saul, however, evaded the execution of 
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the law ; a itrong fear of death came over him, after hi» con- 
viction ; he made a bold attempt to escape, the particular* of which 
it would be needJeu to enumerate; suffice it to lay, that he vaa 
not only UQiucceBsftil, but perished in a most reaolnte itniggle 
' with aome of the gaoler's attendant*, who intercepted hii 
progren. Another paragr^h will Jinish our tale. 

Old Stapleton, who had long been in a declining state, died 
within a few dayt after Martin came of age ; the young 'squire 
shortly after sold off his estate*, and, aa it waa confidently laid 
by some, hut disbelieved by others, dwelt happy and contented, 
as it falls to the lot of most men to be, in a distant part of 
England, with hi* old nurse under his roof; Robert Braintree, the 
tenant of a capital farm, within a morning's ride of his mansion : 
and pretty Peggy hi* wife. 




THE SHAM FIGHT. 

" Well, Jone8,-^who'8 gone ? — any body V* This was tlie first 
question which the excellent hostess of The New Passage Inn put 
to the waiter, as she descended one morning, rather later than 
usual, to her breakfast. Jones replied, '* Every body's gone, 
ma'am: two parties, and one single gentleman, went across in 
the boat, without breakfasting — " 

'* Without breakfasting, Jones ! I hope they've taken no 
offence." 

"Oh! no! I'm pretty sure of that, ma'am: — they went 
away vciy comfortable, on rum and milk." 

" Rum and milk !" 

"Yes, ma'am; glasses round, with biscuits." 

" Oh ! well ! come ! — And how did the ladies in number 
lime go ? 

" In the yellow chaise ; and the people in the back drawing- 
room, went with Tom Davis, in the green coach ; and what with 
one and another, there isn't a turn-boy but Sam, in the yard : — 
he's got no chaise, you know, ma'am ; and his hand-horse won't 
be fit to work, the blacksmith says, till Tuesday." 

"Oh! well! come!" replied the hostess. "Then we've no 
company left." 

"Oh! yes," said Jones; "one gentleman came over in the 
boat, this morning, too late for a chaise ; and there's a traveller 
got down from Bristol, on horseback, too late for the boat" 

" And where have you put them, Jones ?" 

" They haven't come in-doors yet, ma'am." 

" What are they doing then, Jones ?" 

" One of them is throwing stones into the water, and the other 
is looking at him, seemingly, ma'am." 

" Pretty amusement!" said the landlady, shaking her head as 
she peeped through the bar-window, and saw the two gentlemen, 
at a little distance from the house, amusing themselves as Jones 
had stated. The active party was a man advanced in years, stout 
and squat in person, wearing a proftision of powder, and having 
the appearance of a respectable tradesman. He did not seem to 
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be aware that he was observed, and continued to exert himself 
very strenuously in throwing pebbles into the water ; imtil the 
other traveller, who stood within thirty paces of him, biurst out 
into a shout of laughter, which the tradesman no sooner heard, 
than he, naturally enough, turned about to see from whose lungs 
it issued, feeling by no means gratified at being made acquainted, 
in such a manner, with the proximity of a stranger. He slyly 
dropped two or three pebbles which he had in his hand; hummed 
the chorus of a song, very much out of tune ; and assumed a 
pompous and important stride, which rendered him exceedingly 
ridiculous in the eyes of the stranger, who in vain attempted to 
control himself, and laughed louder than before. The tradesman 
now resolutely tucked up his sleeves and resumed his exercise. He 
had thrown two or three dozen pebbles among the little waves, 
when the stranger, to his surprise, approached, and, in a very 
handsome manner, begged pardon for the circumstance which 
had peremptorily obliged him to intrude with an apology. The 
elderly man protested that he did not understand the gentleman 
who thus addressed him: — "Sir," said he, "I know not why you 
should apologize, for you have given me no offence. I do not 
remember to have heard or seen any thing on your part, at which 
I could possibly take lunbrage. However, if my hand were not 
dirty, I should be happy to offer it you, as I would to any 
military man in the kingdom : though you seem to have but lately 
reached the years of manhood, your weather-beaten face convinces 
me, sir, that you have seen service. If there's no objection on 
your part, I should be happy to join you at the breakfast-table. 
I've smelt powder myself; but I'll warrant, now, you would 
hardly have been keen enough to detect any symptoms of the 
soldier about me, if I hadn't let the cat out of the bag." 

" Indeed I should not, sir> I must confess," replied the young 
o^cer. 

" But," continued the other, " allowances ought to be made ; 
dress is every thing, as our lieutenant-colonel used to say. Now, 
if it were not for that stripe on your trousers, your military cloak, 
and foraging cap — " 

" It's very likely you would not have guessed I was in the 
service," said the officer. 

" Exactly so," replied his companion. " But what say you, 
sir? — shall we breakfast together? — I'm a respectable man, and 
well known in most towns in the West of England. I travel in 
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my own line, and do business extensively on commission, in old 
or damaged hops, especially in Wales, where I'm going the next 
trip the passage-boat makes." 

** I can have no doubt of your respectability, sir," said the 
officer; " and accept your invitation very cheerfully." 

" Well, come along then, my boy !" exclaimed the traveller, 
descending, for a moment, from his dignity of deportment; ^'and 
well have a dish of chat. Have you been abroad ?" 

" Yes, sir," replied the young officer; " I had the honour of 
serving, with my regiment, at Waterloo." 

"Bless my soul! I'm very glad, sir — ^very glad, indeed: — there 
are two or tlu*ee points, about which I have long wished to have 
my mind settled, relative to that business; — ^but I never yet had 
the luck of meeting with an eye-witness of the battle. Why, sir, 
— it's the oddest thing in the world, you'll say; — ^but at the 
moment you addressed me, I was thinking of Hougoumont, and 
the other places whose names you recoUect, no doubt, better than 
I do. — And what do you think put it into my head? Why, I'll 
tell you: — as I was walking along, the waves, with their bold flow, 
surmounted by spray, with the sunbeams dancing about them, 
reminded me of a regiment of cuirassiers advancing to the attack : 
so, to get a better appetite, in the enthusiasm of the moment I 
metamorphosed myself into a battery, and began playing away 
upon them with pebbles. — Child's work, you'll say, and derogatory 
to the character of a man of dignity." 

" I do not exactly agree with you, sir," said the officer; "great 
men have often indulged in the most childish amusements; we 
are told of one who caught flies, another who made himself a 
hobby-horse for his little family, and a third who enjoyed the 
frolics of a kitten : — on the authority of these, and many similar 
precedents which I recollect, there seems to be no good reason 
why a gentleman, who travels in South Wales, on commission in 
the damaged hop line, should not, in a moment of relaxation, 
Don-Quixotise on the banks of the Severn, by turning the waves 
of its rising tide into French cuirassiers, and pelting them with 
pebbles." 

*' Sir, I like your manner amazingly!" exclaimed the traveller; 
" and if you will take any little extra, such as a pork chop or so, 
with your chocolate — " 

The officer interrupted his companion, by stating that he never 
took pork chops with chocolate ; and immediately began talking 
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about the battle of Waterloo, of which, during the walk to the 
inn, and while breakfast was preparing and demolishing, he gave 
the traveller a very animated and interesting description. 

His companion, in return, volunteered a narrative of the most 
important military event he had ever borne a share in. '* I 
allude," said he, ** to the great sham fight, that took place eleven 
years ago, near a certain ancient and req>ectable borough, in a 
neighbouring county, at which I had the honour of being present, 
with a corps you have, probably, heard of, rather by the honourable 
and appropriate nick-name of < The Borough Bufis,' than by the 
one which appeared on its buttons and orderly-books. There was 
not, perhaps, a more loyal association in the kingdom : we had 
not a single French frog on our uniform ; which, although I say 
it, was one of the most elegant specimens of regimentals that has 
yet been produced. Our lieutenant-colonel was as brave and 
talented a volunteer-officer as ever wore a sword ; and so much 
satisfaction did he give to his fellow-townsmen, or feUow-soldiers, 
— it matters not which, for they were both, — that a gold cup was 
presented to him at a public dinner, the very day before the sham 
fight took place, in testimony of the gratitude felt by the whole 
corps to their worthy and respected lieutenantr<:olonel, — whose 
name was Nickelcockle. The party consisted of all our own 
officers, and six or eight guests, who were attached to a division 
of a marching regiment, with blue facings, that happened to be 
quartered in the borough. Perhaps you never sat down to a more 
elegant dinner : — eatables exceUent,— every thing that was expensive 
and out of season ; wine of the first price ; and the speeches any 
thing you please but parliamentary. That of our major, Alder- 
man Arkfoot, when he presented the cup, was one of the neatest 
things I had then heard: but it was rather eclipsed by Lieutenant-^ 
Colonel Nickelcockle's reply ; who, to his other gifts, added >that 
of eloquence, in an extraordinary degree. — He was, indeed, an 
eminent man : ambitious, daring, and talented, — ^lie had, as he 
frequently boasted, risen from the shop-board to be one of the 
greatest army-clothiers in the kingdom; and retired, in the prime 
of life, with a splendid fortune, and one daughter, Miss Arabella 
Nickelcockle, who is now the wife of a baronet — But to return to 
his speech: — 'Gentlemen, and brother officers of The Borough 
Buff Volunteers,' said he, * this is the proudest moment I ever 
experienced since I have been a soldier.' At this early period of 
our Ueutenant-colonel's speech, several of the officers belonging to 
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the marching regiment, testified their approhation hy crying^ 
'Hear ! hear! bravo ! hear!' — * Gentlemen, and brother officers,' 
continued the lieutenant-colonel, * my gratitude is immeasurable, 
and therefore, inexpressible.' — * Cut the shop, colonel !' whispered 
the adjutant, who sat on his right hand, and who, it must be 
confessed, too often prompted the lieutenant-colonel, both at our 
convivial meetings and on parade, to be quite agreeable : indeed, 
the fact was frequently noticed by the corps, and whenever the 
circumstance was broached, the parties who mentioned it, inva- 
riably sneered; which clearly shewed their opinion of the matter. 
l^e lieutenant-colonel was too good-natured by half, and took 
the intrusive hints of the adjutant much too easily; at least, in my 
opinion. — ' Geiitlemen, and brother officers of The Borough Bufis,' 
resumed the lieutenant-colonel ; ' anxious as I am, at all times, to 
avail myself of the advice of our worthy and experienced adjutant, 
I cannot make it fit my own feelings to do so at present: he 
says, * Cut the shop, colonel !' — Now, although I have retired, I 
cannot forget that I owe my present situation to trade and com- 
n»erce. I rose, by my own merit, to the highest civil posts in the 
borough ; and, brother officers, I also did ditto from the ranks of 
this corps to be its lieutenant-colonel !' Here the shouts of appro- 
bation were nearly deafening: the regular officers at the lower 
end, seemed, by their 'bravos!' to pay a compliment to the gentle- 
men-tradesmen, who were about them; and, no doubt, enjoyed 
the vexation of the crest-fallen adjutant, if one might judge by 
their laughter. Several glasses were broken; and one of the 
corporation took off his wig, and floiuished it so enthusiastically 
round his head, that a shower of powder descended on the persons 
who sat on each side of liim, as well as those immediately opposite. 
Am soon as order could be restored, the lieutenant-colonel pro- 
ceeded with his speech. ^ Gentlemen,' said he, * without any 
disrespect to our guests, I beg to say, that an armed citizen is the 
best oi soldiers. And why ? — Because he has his shop, his goods, 
his book-debts, et cetera, as well as his King and country to fight 
for.' — '&avo!' and 'hear him!' — * I know that some of the wits, as 
they call themselves, — the opposition party of the borough, — and 
those who are out of place, I have always remarked, shew their 
wit much oftener than those who are in; — I say, gentlemen, that 
Bome of the outs have been sneering at the cup and its trimmings : 
Uiey say that the handle of it looks more like a goose than a 
swan ; which is, doubtless, a hit at my profession : — but to the 
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utter confusion of the discontented wise-acres, for onoe in their 
lives they are right ! I confess, much to the credit of the artificer, 
that it does look more like a goose than a swan. And why? 
Because, gentlemen — ^because it was intended for a goose! — It is, 
to my knowledge, cut out from an old Roman pattern, which, I 
presume, was originally made about the time when the bird I 
mentioned came into notice among the first circles, for having 
saved Rome, as you all have read in ancient history or elsewhere.' 
Major Arkfoot, who had manifested considerable, — and, if I may 
say so, — ^very imbecoming impatience, during the latter sentence 
or two, here interrupted the lieutenant-colonel, in a most un- 
officer-like manner, and flatly stated that he was labouring imder 
a mistake : — ^he. Major Arkfoot, had been honoured with the orders 
of the committee, to make the cup, and he ofiered to pawn his 
entire credit, that the figure was intended for a swan ; although, 
he confessed, there was a slight deficiency in the resemblance : 
' but that,' said he, ' with the greatest respect I say it, lies at 
the committee's door : they spoiled the ship for a ha'porth of tar; 
if they had only given me the other five guineas, which I 
demanded, the bird's neck would have been at least an inch and 
a half longer, and so made all the difierence.' * Well, gentlemen, 
goose or swan,' — ^pursued the lieutenant-colonel ; but before "he 
could utter another word, several members of the committee rose 
at once, to address the major, who vowed that though its neck 
was rather abbreviated, it certainly was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a swan ; the ofiicers of the marching regiment, at the lower 
end of the table, vociferated, *A goose ! a goose!' and Alderman 
Major Arkfoot, finding he had the worst of it, rose again, and 
roared loud enough to be heard, * Well, gentlemen, as my dis- 
sentient voice does not seem to yield infinite delight to the 
company, without ofience to the lieutenant-colonel, a goose let it 
be dubbed !' And it was so most unanimously. While the lieu- 
tenant-colonel endeavoured, as he said, to pick up the thread of 
his discourse, which had been interrupted in the manner I have 
mentioned, I cast my eyes toward the lower end of the table, and, 
truly, I never remember to have seen any gentlemen more cheerful 
at table, than the officers with the blue trimmings. The lieutenant- 
colonel next touched upon the important subject of the great 
sham fight, on the ensuing day. After describing the general 
appearance, the advantages and disadvantages of the field, — 
viewing it with a military eye, — he descanted at great length, on 
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the importance of the post to which The Borough Buffs were ap- 
pointed. It was a hill that rose almost perpendicularly from the 
bank of a swift brook, and was nearly inaccessible at all points 
except in the rear. 'Brother-officers/ cried the lieutenant-colonel, 
' the gallant general who commands us, on this occasion, pro- 
nounces the post to be impregnable ; — and I feel most grateful to 
him for the high honour of havuig entrusted its defence to the 
gallant corps of Borough Buffs mider my command. We form, 
gentlemen, the right arm — the adjutant says, * wing ' — ^but I say, 
the right arm' — * Wing !* interrupted the pertinacious and very 
unpleasant adjutant ' Well, the wing,' — ^thus the lieutenant- 
colonel went on ; ' the gizzard-wing, of what are supposed to be 
the English forces: — our instructions are, to maintain our post 
against a regiment of breechless Highlanders; and I doubt not but 
that success wiU crown oiu: efforts. Let not our renown be 
tarnished by the non-attendance of any of the officers or privates 
of the corps ; — ^let not any man's wife or family, by vain fears, 
induce him to hang back on this occasion. It is the first time 
we have ever had an opportunity of distinguishing ourselves ; and 
I pledge my word that there is no more danger than in an 
ordinary parade. The general, when he inspected us, did me 
the honour to say, that there was not a corps in the service whose 
accoutrements were cleaner, or whose coats fitted better. Brother- 
officers, let us prove that we fit our coats, as well as they fit us ; — 
let us shew those who sneer at us for being tradesmen, that, if 
we do-as they say-if we do drive bargains upon parade, we can 
also drive the enemy in the field !' The applause which had been 
gradually increasing at every interval between the lieutenant- 
colonel's sentences, here reached its climax; the officers at the 
lower end of the table very freely joined in it, out of respect to 
the corps; indeed, the conduct of these gentlemen was exceedingly 
flattering on this occasion. But to continue: — 'Gentlemen,* 
exclaimed the lieutenant-colonel, 'I know that your feelings 
match exactly with my own; but, remember, we have a keen 
enemy to encounter; we must, therefore, be as cool, as collected, 
and as sharp as needles. We shall be supported by two com- 
panies of infantry, who will take up a position, at a little distance 
on our left, and so connect us with the main line. The companies 
I allude to are of that glorious and gallant regiment to which our 
worthy guests with the blue facings belong : they, as well as a 
troop of yeomanry, which I expect will muster six or eight-and- 
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thirty strong, will be tacked to The Borough Buffi and receive my 
orders.' — ' Compose, with our corps, the diviaioii under my com- 
mand,' muttered the adjutant But the lieutenant-colonel either 
did not hear, or would not heed him, and went on with his speech. 
' Gentlemen,' said he, ' I have only to repeat my thanks for the 
honour you have conferred on me ; — to beseech the greatest 
punctuality, neatness, and despatch, to-morrow ; and to drink 
success to the loyal and efficient corps of Borough Buff Volun- 
teers!' The tumultous cheers with which this toast was received, 
I will not attempt to describe. The lieutenant-colonel sat down 
very well satisfied with himself as well he might, and everything 
went on amicably for above an hour; when the peace of the party 
was rather disturbed by a violent quarrel, between Alderman 
Major Arkfoot and Alderman Lieutenant Squill, one of the com- 
mittee-men, relative to the goose or the swan, — whichever it might 
be, on the presentation-cup. Words, at last, rose to such a 
height, that Alderman Arkfoot — ^very indecently referring to con- 
nubial affairs, totally without foundation, — ^for I do not think any 
man, besides her husband, was better acquainted with the private 
life and domestic virtues of Mrs. Squill than myself — ^most injudi- 
ciously, in his heat, called Alderman Squill 'a cuckoldy cur!' 
Alderman Squill asked, very warmly, ' what he meant by his 
double entendre V And the corps might have been seriously dis- 
graced, by an efiusion from that feature whence no military man 
wishes to shed his blood, when the lieutenant-colonel, vrith that 
infinite presence of mind for which he has always been admirable 
in business, the council-chamber, or the field, rose up, and placing 
a hand on each belligerent party's mouth, who were sitting, or 
rather, standing, within his reach, and opposite each other, — 
called upon one of the officers with the blue facings, for a senti- 
ment or a song. A tall captain, whose face, if I may presume to 
say so, was too ferocious to be genteel, but who had, I must 
needs testify, been very prominent in applauding the lieutenant- 
colonel's speech, immediately complied, and, with his victorious 
voice, soon vanquished the inimical and imsociable uproar at our 
end of the table, which ought to have set a pattern to the junior 
officers in the centre. But a good-natured gentleman's song or 
saying, often produces an effect very different to what the singer 
or the sayer intends ; and this was the case with the ditty of the 
c{q>tain of the ferocious aspect and colossal voice. His burthen, 
or chorus, which he meant as a compliment to us, was turned 
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Ibto a Mieer, hy some who sat near the colonel, and who always 
felt sore even at a compliment on the corps from any of the 
regulars. The words of the chorus were, simply, as I shall here 
specif}''; — to wit, — as the law says : — 

* The Borough Volunteers, my boys, 
Are men both stout and bold ; 
And when they meet the enemy, 
They scorn to b^ controll'd !' 

** For my own part, I felt obliged to the gentleman, and con- 
sidered the expressions as highly gratifying to every member of 
the corps ; but there were some about me who thought differently. 
They said, that the word ' stout,' in the second line, was palpably 
meant satirically, on account of the portliness of the greater 
part of the officers of The Borough Bufis; and that the two last 
lines were intended to be offensive, because the singer well knew 
ihat our corps, never yet having had the good fortune to be 
opposed to an enemy, could not possibly have exhibited its valour. 
There were two riders tacked to this reading of the lines ; one of 
which was, that the words, * They scorn to be controlled!' 
amounted to an impeachment on oiu: discipline : the second, I 
recollect, went further, and broadly stated, that those words 
implied cowardice ; and that, were the corps ever to be brought 
face to face with an enemy, we. The Borough Buffs, should, in 
our fears, so scorn control, as to shew our adversaries a regiment 
of heels ! Alderman Arkfoot observed, that as we were all in 
regimentals, we ought to feel and act as gentlemen, and call the 
individual to an account for his obnoxious chorus; which, he 
doubted not, might be explained away; but for the honour of the 
corps, he thought it ought to be noticed. The lieutenant-colonel, 
and several others, were of the same opinion ; and it was unani- 
mously agreed, that the officer, with the ferocious aspect and 
exceedingly stupendous voice, should be hauled over the coals. — 
The discussion was held in a low tone of voice amongst ourselves, 
at the head of the table ; we had arrived at that point, when men 
break into knots, and discourse in dozens, so that our debate was 
unheard and imnoticed by those who were below us. It was 
agreed that satisfaction should be demanded; and there the matter 
seemed to rest, or rather, to be dying away, for nobody volun- 
teered to do the needful. At last, when another subject had been 
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Started, the adjutant mooted it up again, by saying, that we 
reminded him of the fable of the mice, who decided on putting a 
bell round Grimalkin's neck, but no valorous indiyidual would 
undertake the exploit — 'Gentlemen,' continued he, 'that the 
officer at the bottom of the table did intend an insult to the corps, 
I have no doubt ; — ^far be it from me to say we do not merit his 
sneers ; — but that matters not ; it behoves us to keep up a cha- 
racter, though we know we do not deserve it The gentleman 
must be spoken with. I should ds myself the honour of presenting 
him vrith my card, but that it would be a high breach of military 
decorum for me to take precedence, in the business, of the 
lieutenant-colonel and Major Arkfoot ; on either of whom I shall 
be proud and happy to attend on this most peremptory occasion.' 
The lieutenant-colonel and Alderman Arkfoot now thought they 
saw the expressions in rather a different light: they very properly 
animadverted upon the evil of bickering or quarrelling about 
trifles ; — ^protested that a joke was a joke ^^-observed that the 
gentleman was their guest, and to-morrow was appointed for the 
sham fight ; and, finally, began to joke and jog ofi^ by degrees, 
to other affairs; — giving such a favourable colour to the matter, as 
they dropped it, as to excite my admiration and respect But the 
buU-dog adjutant still persevered in pinning them to the point ; 
and, in the end, positively drove our reluctant friends into a tacit 
compliance with his request, to be constituted the second of one 
of them in the affair. He would not speak to the officer with 
the ferocious aspect and blue facings on the subject at table, but 
said he should defer it until the party broke up. He then began 
to be horribly gay and loquacious. Melancholy reigned among 
the rest of us, at the upper end of the table, during the residue oi 
our stay, and we wished our worthy lieutenant-colonel and 
Alderman Arkfoot 'goodnight!' with aching hearts; — ^blessing 
ourselves, individually and silently, as we went home, that we 
were not field-officers of The Borough Buffs. The adjutant, sure 
enough, spoke to the officer who had sung the song, that night; 
but the gentleman would give no satisfaction, and was so fastir 
dious, as to refuse fighting either the lieutenant-colonel, the 
major, or, as he said, any other mechanical or counter fellow 
in the corps : but as for the adjutant, (who had served, I must 
tell you, in a marching regiment, and sold out,) he'd fight him 
with the greatest pleasure in life, because he was a gentleman. 
The next morning they met; our a^utant was attended by a 
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one-armed lieutenant of the navy, because the friend of the officer 
of the ferocious aspect refused, like his principal, to meet any of 
us on the subject. Thus the adjutant dug a pit for liimself; and 
none of us were more sorry than became us for it, except that it 
deprived us of his advice in the sham fight; for the wound which 
he received in the duel with the officer, although by no means 
dangerous, was sufficient to prevent him from leaving his bed for 
a week. 

" The next morning, half the borough was in arms, and the 
remainder in an uproar. We mustered, at an early hour, in a 
large field, adjoining Captain Tucker's tan-pits ; and only nine men 
and one officer did not answer to their names. The officer was 
Surgeon Tamlen ; — ^he was obliged to remain in attendance on 
Lieutenant Squill's good lady, who was really of such an affec- 
tionate and anxious turn, that her forebodings lest the lieutenant 
shoidd get hurt had so worked upon her nerves, that he left her 
with positive symptoms of fever. Nothing, however, could deter 
him from doing his duty; he felt satisfied that all her wants 
and wishes would be attended to by Surgeon Tamlen, in his 
absence, and joined us in very tolerable spirits, considering all 
things. I forgot to mention that, besides the defaulters, a third 
of the grenadiers were absent on some secret service, the nature 
of which we could not divine, notwithstanding the lieutenant- 
colonel winked very significantly when we noticed their non- 
appearance. Several ladies, in barouches and landaus, with 
buff favours in their bosoms and bonnets, — the wives and 
daughters of the officers and other leading men in the borough, — 
saluted us as they dashed along the road which bounded the 
field, on their way to the hill. Such a circimistance as a sham 
fight had not occurred in our neighbourhood within the memory 
of man ; and every lady was, naturally enough, anxious to witness 
the interesting scene, in which her husband or father was to bear 
some conspicuous part Precisely as the clock of the Borough 
HaU struck eight, we marched ofi) with drums beating, colours 
flying, and everything agreeable and auspicious. I must give 
the Ueutenant-colonel the credit to say that, in our preliminary 
manoeuvres, as well as dining the march, the officers and men 
trere much more comfortable than if the adjutant had been with 
tis; the latter being a man who was eternally finding fault, 
where no other individual in the regiment could perceive any 
thing to be amiss. After a distressing march of two hours and 
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a halt, along a dusty road, we reached the rear of the h^* 
There we halted for ahout twenty minutes, and then proceeded 
to mount the acclivity, all the difficulties of which we overcame, 
and on our arrival at its summit, were gratified hy a prospect 
which fully recompensed us for our toils. The secret service on 
which the grenadiers had been sent was now very pleasantly 
palpable. Our excellent li^itenantrcolonel, whose prudence and 
attention on all occasions, no words of mine can sufficiently 
iqvplaud, had despatched, at day-break, two artillery-waggons, 
which he had requested for the purpose from the general, under 
convoy of our grenadiers, to the post we were to occupy. The 
first waggon contained thirty rounds — ^not of ball-cartridges — ^but 
bee( a strong detachment of turkies, a squadron of hams, a 
troop of tongues, and several battalions of boiled fowls and legs 
of mutton. The second waggon was garrisoned by hampers of 
wine, ale, and liquors ; and plates, knives and forks, bread, cheese^ 
mustard, and all the et-cetercu of the table, were billetted in the 
various crannies and comers. There was only one drawback on 
the delight which the appearance of so many good things pro- 
duced : — ^the men, not having been made acquainted with the 
lieutenant-coloners kind intention of ordering a cold collation 
out of our surplus funds, for refreshment after our intended 
repulse of the Highlanders, had each brought his dinner in his 
knapsack ; or, where no private and individual provision had been 
made, messes were arranged, and every man carried his separate 
quota for the general good. For instance : — one had charged his 
knapsack with a beef-steak pie, another with a ham, a third with 
a fillet of veal, a fourth with a keg of ale, and so on. Notwith- 
standing this, we could not help admiring our lieutenant-colonel's 
foresight, in providing for our wants and comforts. It was 
certainly to be wished though, that he had not restricted him- 
self to a wink or a nod on the occasion ; and this was the chief 
mistake in judgment which he committed, much to his praise be 
it spoken, in the course of that arduous and eventful day. The 
ladies, who had left their landaus and barouches at the foot of the 
hill, were busy, on our arrival, laying out the refreshments in ^e 
most elegant and tasteful manner imaginable : — each dish was 
garnished by laiurel leaves ; and in the centre of the cloths, 
which were laid upon a part of the groimd that was levelled and 
mown for the purpose, we beheld, as we marched along the flank 
of the collation, a device in confectionary, which excited the 
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Wannest approbation of the whole corps — officers as well as men : 
it consisted of a variety of expressive and appropriate martial 
ornaments, around which buff ribbons were entwined, supporting 
a splendid cage of barley-sugar, with a bird cut out of ciurant- 
jelly inside it, and a cap of liberty surmounting the whole ! — We 
gave three cheers at the sight, and instantly prepared for action. 
But the colonel, with evident indignation and his accustomed 
dignit}', reprimanded the corps in general, and two of the 
privates, — ^butchers and brothers, by-the-by, who were sharpening 
knives on their bayonets, — ^in particular, for this improper and 
very unsoldier-like ebullition. He pointed to the Highlanders, 
who were already forming for attack at the foot of the hill ; and 
bade us remember that, in his last general orders, he had specially 
enjoined every officer and man in the corps to eat a good break- 
fast before he left home ; so that no one had any excuse for 
being hungry these two hours. The grenadiers were ordered to fix 
bayonets in front of the collation, and the main body of the corps 
immediately obeyed the word of command to march. In a few 
moments we were at the brow of the hill ; and th^re, in the 
presence of the Highlanders, and, indeed, two-Uiirds of the 
whole field, the lieutenant-colonel put us through as much of 
the platoon exercise as he thought fit. Only three muskets were 
dropped during the drill ; and, at its conclusion, the lleutenant- 
eolouel. Major Arkfoot, and the other officers who were picked 
out for the stafi) rode through the ranks, diffiising courage and 
confidence, with small glasses of brandy, to every man in the 
corps. 

" At length we heard the enemy's right wing opening a 
tremendous fire far away on our left ; the lieutenant-colonel 
immediately dismoimted, for his horse did not exhibit sufficient 
symptoms of discipline to warrant our commander's retaining 
his seat ; and, at that moment, the Highlanders struck up a 
popular tune on their bagpipes, to which, on turning our eyes 
towards the munitions, we observed our fair ladies reeling it 
lEiway, very elegantly, with the gallant grenadiers. On came the 
enemy, gaily, as if they were going to a wedding ; but, wait a bit, 
thought we, they will look rather foolish when they come to the 
bank of the brook, — of which they really did not seem to be aware. 
We w^re all ready to break out into one universal shout of laughter 
at their surprise, and immediately to gall them with a tremendous 
volley of blank cartridge; when, to our astonishment, on reaching 
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the bank, they marched into the water, and slap through it, 
without breaking step, or the time of the tune liiey played on 
their bagpipes ! — Our lieutenant-colonel, as may very naturally 
be supposed, was totally unprepared for this ; even though they 
did not wear breeches, he could not have foreseen that they 
would have marched above their knees m water, at a sham fight : 
— ^but he did not lose his presence of mind; he immediately 
ordered the drums to beat, the fifes to play, the coIoiub to be 
waved, the whole corps to fire, and every individual, ofiicers and 
all, to increase the noise of the volley, by a stout and hearty 
hurrah ! — We had scarcely obeyed his orders, when the ladies 
set up a shriek which shattered every man's nerves in the ranks. 
We looked over our left shoulders at the sound, and, to our 
infinite dismay and amazement, beheld a body of Highlanders 
at oiur backs, advancing in double quick time, with bayonets 
fixed, to charge us in rear 1 The lieutenant-colonel, perceiving 
the critical posture of affairs, and ever alive to the welfare of the 
corps, ran roimd to meet the enemy; and cried, with all his 
might, * Halt ! remnant of the Highlanders ! Halt! remnant of 
the Highlanders ! Halt, I repeat!' — But the savage rogues, who 
had marched round the hill unperceived by us, while their com- 
rades advanced in front, heeded the lieutenant-colonel as little 
as if he had been an oyster-wench, and still came on at a dog- 
trot pace ; while the other fellows of the regiment, who had, by 
this time, nearly reached the brow of the hill, did the like, with 
loud shouts and fixed bayonets, as though it were a real, instead 
of a sham fight. At last, — the lieutenant-colonel in the rear, 
and Major Arkfoot in front, being actually within a few paces 
of their points — the lieutenant-colonel, out of a most fatherly 
regard for those under his command, thinking the matter began 
to be above a joke, and not knowing to what extent the terrific 
enthusiasm of the Highlanders might carry them, gave at once 
the word, and a most excellent example to all who chose to 
follow it, for retreating. Thus, we were compelled, through 
violence and a fraudulent ruse-de-guerre, which we were totally 
unprepared to expect in a sham fight, to leave our ladies, legs 
of mutton, turkeys, wine, hams, and other provisions, at the 
mercy of a rude and breechless enemy ! One or two of our 
fellows, who could not get away, described to us, afterwards, the 
unseemly glee with which the hungry, half-starved Highlanders, 
sat down to our roimds of beef, boiled fowls, tongue, and other 
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dainties and drinkables ; and how soon these things disappeared 
before them. But what really irked and annoyed us more than 
the mishap and loss of our collation, was, that the ladies, for 
months after, vaunted the gallantry and politeness of the High- 
land officers, who, — confound them ! — it seems, protested against 
the amusements of the fair ones being interrupted by their 
appearance; and, after devouring the lieutenant-colonel's cold 
collation, insisted, with the most marked urbanity, on our wives 
and daughters continuing their reels to the sound of the bagr 
pipes, substituting themselves for the flying grenadiers. We 
heard of nothing in the town, for ten months after, but the gal- 
lant Highlanders and their handsome legs, and a dozen other 
matters to which husbands and fathers have solid objections to 
listen. Lieutenant and Alderman Squill had the ill-nature to 
say, that he felt exceedingly happy that his wife had been taken 
so very unwell that morning, as to be placed under the care of 
Surgeon Tamlen ; and those villains, the epigram writers, in the 
poet's comer of our country paper, had the impudence to 
lampoon us, for leaving, as they said, our Dalilas in the hands 
of the Philistines. But we bore our taunts with manly fortitude ; 
though, I must say, the fact is not yet forgotten in the borough ; 
and the young ladies grieve, who were not old enough to be on 
the hill, with their mamas or sisters, when the gallant High- 
landers, as they call them, routed The Borough Buffs. 

*' We retreated in such disorder as circumstances rendered 
inevitable for above a mile, when our wind failing us, we rallied. 
The line was no sooner formed than somebody proposed that we 
should lunch ; the motion was carried imanimously, and dpwn 
the men sat to devour the contents of their knapsacks: the 
lieutenant-colonel. Major Arkfoot, and the rest of the stafi) 
advanced to the carriages where the ladies had left their pro- 
visions, under the laudable pretence of reconnoitring ; — ^for field 
officers must eat, although they should seem to be above it, as 
well as privates. We occasionally heaved a sigh for the poor 
things we had left behind us, and determined to effect a rescue 
at all hazards; but none of us indulged in such immilitary 
sorrow as to blunt the edge of our appetites, and we proceeded 
to lunch very satisfactorily. But another misfortune, which no 
human foresight could prevent, occurred to the corps while we 
were eating. We had very naturally concluded that the High- 
landers would have remained content with obtaining possession 
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of the post ; or, at any rate, been retained by the attractions of 
the collation and the ladies ; we, therefore, felt quite easy. But, 
strange to say, the fellows not only devoured our provisions,' 
danced, drank, and sang, while we were retxeaHng, but actually 
came upon us again before we could fully sacrifice to the cravings 
of nature. The lieutenant-colonel and the whole of the staff were 
taken prisoners, and driven off, imder an escort of Highlanders, 
in solemn mockery, in the landaus and barouches, to our ancient 
borough ; and we, who were now without an efficient leader, 
felt obliged to scamper — ^we scarcely knew where. We acted as a 
hive of ants, when their haunt is suddenly invaded by a nithless 
brood of juvenile turkeys ; each of us snatched up a gun, a 
knuckle of ham, a knapsack, or a loaf, no matter to whom it 
belonged, so that each individual was freighted for the general 
good, and away to go ! — "We had not proceeded far before we 
were overtaken, and our progress was arrested by the troops 
under the orders of the captain of the ferocious aspect, blue 
facings, and terrific voice. No sooner had he ascertained the 
situation of our affairs^ than he assumed the command, and 
ordered us to halt, in a tone and manner that nobody felt inclined 
to disobey. The Highlanders, finding that they were not a 
match for us in retreating, had, previously, relinquished the 
pursuit, in favour of a regiment of cavalry, who came down upou 
us at full speed. The captain of the ferocious aspect seeing this, 
immediately drew us off into a field, — for we were now in an 
inclosed country, — and after commanding his own men, the 
yeomaniy, and the centre company of our corps, to fly in the 
greatest apparent disorder, ordered us to draw up, with a quicks 
set hedge and a deep and very dirty ditch between us and the 
enemy. When the cavalry had reached within a few hundred 
yards of the hedge which protected us, the captain with the 
huge voice said, in a whisper which was heard from one end of 
the line to the other : — * The Borough Buff Vohmteers will all 
lie down in the ditch !' This order spread consternation through 
the ccMrps ; bdt down we were obliged to go — in the filthy, abomi- 
nable puddle and mire, Ipng in close order from one end of the 
ditch to the other, and fouling our regimentals in a manner that 
made us, collectively and individually, grieve in the most super- 
lative degree. Anon, the cavalry came up, — ^little dreaming that 
we were lying in the mire and puddle, — ^leaped the hedge and 
ditch, in line, and scampered off after the fugitives. They had 
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EcoTcelj galloped s hundred paces, when the captain with the 
ferocious aspect ordered us to rise, form on the bank, and pour 
a volley, which we had kept in reserve, into their rear. Tlw 
centre company, the regulars, atid yeomanry, no Booncc heard 
the report than, in pursuance of oiders they had received, they 
forated and faced about for attack. — We then charged the enemy, 
in front and in rear at the same moment ; and there being 
no outlet to the Reld dd the right or lefl, the cavalr; were 
completely placed at a nonplus ; and had the btisiaesB been a 
bond fide engagement, their position, as you must needs admit, 
would not have been altogethef exquisite. — Thia manteuvre of 
the captain with the blue facings and ferocious aspect retrieved 
the honour of the Borough Bufis ; and we returned home with 
drums beating, colours flying, and great eclat, notwithaianding 
we had lost our field-ofiicers, our ladies, our provisions, and 
1 of the impregnable hilL" 




THE BACHELOR'S DARLING, 

On a fine summer's morning, a few years ago, two travellers 
were observed by the turnpike-woman, approaching along the 
high road, towards Bilberry Gate ; both were on foot, and one of 
them led a very pretty poney, laden with two or three half- 
filled sacks, and an assortment of new and second-hand sauce- 
pans, ladles, and similar wares. As they advanced, the turn- 
pike-woman amused herself, by picking up such crumbs of their 
discourse, as the distance between her and the interlocutors 
would permit ; and by putting what she thus gleaned together, 
Dame Hetty discovered that they were strangers to each other ; — 
the tinker's companion having scraped acquaintance with that 
worthy only a few minutes before, on the ground of their both 
being, apparently, journeying in the same direction. The tinker, 
she thought, was about thirty, or two-and-thirty years of age, 
at the utmost ; he was a rough, thick-set fellow, of a middling 
size, with a loud voice and swaggering deportment. His com- 
panion, Dame Hetty set down in her own mind as an Irishman, 
by his brogue ; — ^he was, most likely, she thought, a beggar or a 
ballad-singer, or both, by his accoutrements ; he had a wooden 
leg, a patch over his right eye, and the left sleeve of his ragged 
military jacket seemed to be empty. Hetty conjectured from 
these appearances that he might be an old soldier ; but thought 
it was more probable that he had lost his limbs and eye by 
casualties not produced by war; and had assumed regimentals, 
as a striking costume for a maimed beggar or ballad-singer, 
although, perhaps, he had never smelt powder since he fired off 
penny cannons in his urchinhood. 

These ideas came into Dame Hetty's head, without any 
solicitation on her part : she cared as little about tke travellers 
as they did about her ; but she looked at them and thought about 
them merely for want of a better subject, while she waited at 
the gate-side in expectation of the tinker's toll. When the two 
men and the poney arrived within a few yards of the turnpike, 
they turned suddenly to the right, and entered a lane which led 
towards a village a few miles off. The poney's tail had scarcely 
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disappeared, when the dame entered the gate cottage, muttering 
that this was the fourth time she had heen disappointed, early 
as it was in the day, by folks going down the lane instead of 
coming along the high road. " But, odd !" said she,* " I mustn't 
expect every horse that comes in sight will pass the gate, when 
it's revel-^y in the village. If there were a bar, now, put across 
the lane, as hath long been talked of, I should ha' caught the 
tinker's penny: but though he hath leave, my husband never 
will do't, that's certain ; — a stupid toad ! if 'tweren't for I, he 
wouldn't have a hole to put his head in; and much thanks I get ! 
Lord ! if I were but a man !" 

While Dame Hetty was soliloquizing to the foregoing effect, 
the tinker and his companion proceeded at a quiet pace down the 
lane : the narrow road had a verdant margin on each side, of 
considerable breadth ; it was broken into knolls in some parts, 
and here and there a hawthorn flourished, or a bramble sheltered 
a family of tall weeds : the thorns and briars bore evidence that 
sheep were occasionally permitted to pasture in the lane ; a horse, 
with a huge log chained to one of his hind legs, to prevent him 
from roaming far, was quietly grazing on one side of the road ; 
and nearly opposite him, a pig, wearing a collar, as an estoppel 
to his invading the fields, by creeping through their hedges, lay 
dozing on the other, near an old dung-heap that was nearly 
covered with " summer's green and flowery livery." 

The travellers had proceeded but a few paces down the lane, 
when they observed a thin stream of smoke rising from behind a 
large bush, which grew within a little distance of the right-hand 
hedge, and they immediately turned their steps across the turf 
towards it On approaching nearer, they discovered a tall, lean 
man, in a plaid cloak, actively engaged in raking together the 
embers of a fire, and placing bits of dry wood upon a little blaze 
that shot up from its centre. " Is this a gipsy's old place, I 
wonder ?" said the Irishman ; " and is the pedlar, for so I take 
him to be, making it up to cook his breakfast? — God save ye 
kindly!" continued he, as he came within hearing of the man in 
the plaid coat 

" Whither awa', friend ?" quoth the pedlar. 

" Is it to the revel ye're budging, Sawney?" 

" What would ye give to ken, Paddy? — And if I were ganging 
that gate, why for no, eh? — Ye seem to be cattle for that market 
yoursel' ; wi' your bits o' ballads, and them scraps or fragments 

I 
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o' mortality yeVe saved fra' the wa». Ye're some broken-doivii 
beggar, I doubt Sauf us a' ! isn't it rare to see sic trash, perk 
up to a travelling tradesman, and address an honest and respad^ 
able person yd* a plain ' Sawney V — a mon, though I say it, whose 
bill for sax, ay, or aught pounds, in Bristol or Frome — " 

" Aisy ! aisy, man !" interrupted the other; " aisy, or well 
quarrel, I'm sure ; — and when I quarrel, I fight ; and it isn't 
before breakfast I like fighting : — everything's good in its season ; 
so we won't fight now. As for your bill, though, I'll make bold 
to say this, — so I will, any how — as for your bill, I wouldn't give 
the worst ballad I have, for the best bill you or the likes o' ye ever 
made : — but don't let's be quarrelling, for all that. — Do you mark, 
though? if you cast any more dirt upon my person or my goods, 
111 indorse that bill of yours, that sticks up betuxt your two 
eyes, in the place of a nose, with the fist that's left me. I'll 
engage, if I put my hand to it, it won't add much to its value, if 
you wished to raise money on it : but aisy, both of us ; quar- 
relling does no good." 

" Come, come, — I like thee for that, comrade," said the third 
traveller; "now that's nature; — so shake hands, both of 'ee, 
lads." 

" Oh ! wid all my heart !'* said the Irishman ; " Darby Do- 
herty isn't the boy to bear malice : but when a big fellow, with all 
his legs and things o' that kind left, tells me about my firagments, 
it puts me up — do you see ? — ^puts me up, sir : — though I'm not 
one for quarrelling, yet I'd like to have a pelt at him ; but it's 
before breakfast — ^Why should he notice my legs? It's true 
then, sure enough, I've only one arm, one leg, one wife and a 
child ; — -just a thing of a sort ; — ^but suppose it's my fancy to be 
so ; why should he throw it out at me ? — wid his dirty pack — ^his 
case of trumpery there ! — May be I like number one ; why 
shouldn't I? — Now if I was given to quarrelling, here's an ex- 
cuse, isn't there ? But I'm not — How does he know, tinker — 
for a tinker I take you to be" — 

Here the tinker bowed, and again requested Mister Doherty 
to shake hands with the North Briton. By his endeavours, in a 
few moments, peace was restored ; the Irishman seemed to have 
forgotten what had passed, but the Scotchman sat rather sullenly 
by the side of the fire, which blazed away very pleasantly. The 
important subject of breakfast was soon broached, and Doherty 
made a proposal to club the contents of their wallets. The tinker 
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had a loaf of black, dry, baiiey-bread, and a triangular morsel 
of cheese, which, Doherty said, was fit food for cannibals, who 
wore hatchets in their mouths instead of teeth. The pedlar drew 
forth a tin can, containing a small quantity of meal. The Irish- 
man had nothing eatable, but, as he assured his companions, an 
appetite that would make up for the deficiency. '^ I never carry 
any food outside my skin," said he; ''when IVe a trifle of 
money to spare, I invariably invest it in whiskey. I've just nine- 
pen'orth in my bottle here now ; or may be more, for it wasn't 
empty when I made the last purchase ; and I'd share it most 
generously wid ye, if ye'd anything aqual in value to offer me 
in return : — ^but you, tinker, have nothing but black bread, and 
a little yellow bit of granite, you caU cheese — " 

" Nothing, — that's it," replied the tinker ; " except a feed for 
the poney. He ! he ! mayhap you'll eat a oat ?" 

" Oh ! go to Otaheite, — where Captain Cook couldn't dress 
his dinner. Do you take me for Caesar, or any similar savage ?^ 
And you, Mr. Pedlar, have nought in your wallet but dry meal, 
to make cold stirabout, or a roley-poley bolus, worked up wid 
water, in the hollow of your hand." 

** Didna I tell ye so?" said the pedlar ; " and a wee bit it is, 
as ye may see." 

" And you've nothing in the wide world else ?" 

" Nought that ye can eat." 

" Then ould Ireland for ever ! I'm a made man I—If you've 
nothing eatable but meal, these red herrings are mine : I just 
picked them up from the grass where your pack stood, a while 
ago, when you were dipping into it for the meal-can. They can't 
be yours, you'll own !" 

" I tell ye they are, though," cried the pedlar, advancing 
towards Doherty ; " and what's mair — " 

" Aisy, aisy, again, or else we'll quarrel," said Doherty, 
pushing him gently aside ; "I'll abide by what the tinker says." 

" He's an intarasted party,'* replied the pedlar ; " and I'll no 
constitute him arbitrator." 

« Well, weU, then, — I'll tell you what we'll do;— don't let's 
quarrel; — to settle everything amicably, I'll trate you to a herring 
a-piece. — ^You won't ? Did you ever see the likes of him ? — 
I'm sure we'll quarrel: I'm sure we'll have a fight at last; 
though I wouldn't for five farthings, — and that's money you'll 
own; — but Jove himself couldn't stand this." 

I 2 
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^ T^m Wtfln^ dinger lyriri hit, b kt si^ po^K,* 
dii» tmk«r, 

"^ Hedir «<yv, mme «r j^m hanal Tm m» 
h^4f tm u> hit fFtulM •' mj gvak, hf htri§ •' 

mrm€ bait f^Mor ia^f^n vi' sllfer to 
SM^ IJfutdUk limAa grw icp^Mi bosba 

** W«a, dkati trae aMQ^" and die tmkcr ; **- give 
AslMat, mA we'U hay mmt »-picee of kiB.** 

** I^t krwyv wkat bell take, dw^^ beftre «e 
tb^iMy'* nskwi the Irkhmaa ; ** maj be we'd <fmue i 

** RijrhV-^«Tf n^** repBed tbe tinker. 

**WtT%'* t^^ the pedlar, '^ bonneai is bad; diegirk 
p«irt wHh thf^ hair noo, m thej tsed, Ibr a bonhle or so^ — a man 
nmi^ hae n^nid i^idf Ibr tbem. I'd be free, and inrite je to ^are 
wf' m^f — bfti prndenee wooldoa tolerate it in ane Eke sm, tkat 
MM ei^ren bstinw^ 

** Htfw thaf « what I call natore !" exdaimed the tinker with 
e^mniderA^/le empha«fs, 

^ An arithmetical exenae ibr beii^ stif^j," qooth Doheity ; 
** Kl«nr«m children ! and IVe one at home, — which is a hag at his 
mMher'f hack^ — that would eat as much as any seren of them. 
V6 another, once, but the Uackguard gipsies coaxed her away 
fftrm Ihe tide c^ us, when we was singing, ' Rogues around you,' 
«t W«yhlll« They did it by ginger-hread, or something like it, 
I think f—bad hick to them I" 

** Ay f ay ( just as the pigeon people do decoy other folks' 
ymttif^ Urd» by hemp-seed and salt-cats. Oh! it's natural — 
Why^ now* there's a chap, whose sweepings I ha' bought 
lately "— 

** Whose whatf' inquired Doherty. 

''The sweepings of his loft," replied the tinker; << he's a 
pigeon-keeper, and I'm a collector." 

'' Oh ! a sort of scavenger to the hirds V* 

** Ay, truly ; there's many dove-cotes hereabouts, and col- 
lecting be my main business ; they do use the sweepings in tan- 
ning. I pays a shilling a bushel for 'em if they be clean, and so 
turns an honest penny. — ^Tinkering isn't half what it was, since 
iron crocks have come in so much. To be sure, the maidens do 
save the broken spoons for me to melt and mould again when I 
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comes round ; and there's a cullender or so, now and then, to 
solder; — ^but what's that? — I'm a tradesman, as well as the 
pedlar, and what's more, a mechanic ; but if my trade won't 
support me, why should I support my trade, eh ? — Well, what did 
J do ; but take to waddling, as we call it, for wood-ashes to sell 
to the soap-makers, and pigeon-cleanings for the tanners ; and so 
I contrives, one way and another, to make a pretty good bit of 
bread." 

** Is this a specimen ?" said the Irishman, taking up the 
tinker's loaf. — '* If it is, faith ! then, the world's but a middling 
oven for you." 

" Stop ! — ^here I" cried the tinker, as Doherty was about to roll 
the loaf along the grass : ** Don't do that ; — my poney is the 
biggest thief as ever I knowed, — ^that is, for a horse. He'd snap 
it up in no time." 

** Would he? — ^Then I honour him for his talent; though the 
less we say about his taste the better. Who taught him them 
tricks ?" 

" Why, I did — that is, partly — ^but somebody stole him 
from me." 

** Musha ! then the man who did that, wouldn't scruple to 
rob a thief of his picklock. Well I" — 

'' Well, he got into the riders' hands ; — them chaps that goes 
about to fairs, and revels, you know." 

** Yes, I know ; — ^and they finished his education ; and when you 
got him again he was quite accomplished, without any trouble or 
expense to yourselfl Tinker, you're a lucky man I I don't think 
you and I would ever quarrel upon a point o' conscience." 

" No, no ; — that wouldn't be natural." 

" Friends," observed the Scotchman, " we're wasting time ; 
and time, to a prudent mon, is siller : — ye're wasting it in idle 
discourse. The barrings — " 

" Oh ! dirty butter upon your herrings and every one of 
them ! Would you pick a quarrel with me again ?" vociferated 
Darby. " Tinker, bring me one of your second-hand kettles, or 
crocks, and let's make soup or something, and go to breakfast. 
If you'll club your herrings, your meal, and your bread, — why 
then I'll be my whiskey." 

The pedlar acquiesced with the best grace a man, who is com- 
pelled to give his consent to a proposition, possibly could : a 
debate ensued, as to the best mode of cooking the food ; it was, 
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at length, decided that the meal should be boiled in a gallon of 
water, and that the herrings should be broiled, and then put into 
the pot to give the mess a flavour. " If that won't make it salt 
enough," said Darby, " a bit of burnt stick will do the business 
royally. The finest salt in the world is the ash of an ash stick. 
Now, boys," continued he, " see, here's the whiskey bottle. 
I'll just hitch it up, by the string that holds it about my neck, to 
the branch above us here ; — so that, when we sit down, we can 
swing it one to the other, drink, and let go again, without any 
fear of its being upset Oh, then ! discretion's a jewel any day 
in the year." 

Doherty now began the culinary task, in which he exhibited 
a considerable degree of dexterity, considering his bodily defi- 
ciencies. While his only hand was employed in preparing the 
herrings for the gridiron, with which the tinker had furnished him, 
his wooden leg was whirled rapidly round the crock, to mix up 
the poor ingredients that served as the basis of his broth. An 
onion, which the tinker found in his coat-pocket, was shred and 
thrown in, with a few wild herbs, which the pedlar, with his 
pack safely strapped to his back, condescended to gather from the 
adjoining hedge-row. A steam, at length, began to rise from the 
crock, which the parties interested in the contents, found most 
gratefid to their olfactories : the broiled herrings were immersed 
in the broth; Doherfy drove them, vigorously, two or three 
times round the crock ; and matters approached fast to a crisis. 
The cook exerted himself to his utmost ; and, in the enthuuasm 
of the moment, perhaps rather over-zealously, took his wooden 
leg out of the broth and thrust it beneath the crock to stir up the 
embers, when some one, who had approached unperceived by 
either of the party, gently touched Darby's elbow. He turned 
half round, and beheld a little girl smiling by his side. 

" Will you please to tell me, if I am in the right road to the 
revel, sir?" said the little girl, in a very winning and innocent 
tone. 

" Is it the road to the revel, darling ?" said Darby ; " Why, 
then" — Here Darby stopped short, and his eye wandered over 
the features and person of the young inquirer. She was appa- 
rently about ten years of age ; her skin was remarkably fair; and 
her eyes, as Darby afterwards said, were as blue and beautiiid as 
little violets. She was dressed in a black stuff frock, a tippet of 
the same material, and a seal-skin cap, with a gold band and tassel, 
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which seemed to have been very recently tarnished by the 
weather. She wore gloves, but had neither shoe nor stocking ; 
and the sight of her delicate, white, little feet, as she held them 
up, one after the other, toward the fire to warm them, convinced 
Darby that she had but very lately been compelled to walk 
barefooted. 

" Oh ! sir, you*re burning your wooden leg !" said the little 
girl, while Darby was gazing at her, and wondering who and 
what she could be; and so absorbed was the worthy baUad- 
singer in the interesting speculation, that he had, in fact, forgotten 
to withdraw his leg from beneath the crock, where he had just 
placed it, as will be recollected, when the little girl touched his 
elbow. At the moment she advised him of the fact. Darby 
received a hint or two that corroborated her assertion; — the 
flame had twined up the stem, and rather warmed his stump, and 
the fire blazed with such vigour, recruited as it was by the 
supply, that the broth boiled over. His two companions, who 
were close at hand, both observed this latter circumstance an 
instant after the child had spoken ; the pedlar cried aloud to 
Darby to save the broth, and the tinker shouted with glee to see 
the Irishman sacrificing his trusty support for the common, good. 
Doherty did not lose his presence of mind : he withdrew his leg 
from the fire, and popped it into the pot ; — thus extinguishing the 
stump, withdrawing the additional stimulus to the fire, and break- 
ing down the rebellious head of the herring-broth, by tha£ single 
and simple act. 

The child could not refrain from, giggling, miserable as she 
evidently was, at the scene ; and Darby looked alternately at her 
and his leg, when he withdrew it from the pot again, in so droll a 
manner, that the little girl burst into a fit of laughter, which 
the Irishman, very good-naturedly, subdued, or rather, smothered 
with kisses. 

"Well, my pretty little maid!" said he; "and where have 
you come from, agrah ! eh ?" 

" Oh! a long — ^long way; it*s farther than I thought it was 
when I began." 

'* And what do you want at the revel?" 

" I mustn't tell you." 

" Eh, then ! why not, eh?" 

" If I was to tell you why I mustn't, you'd know what I 
wanted at the revel." 
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''And where't jour stockings and shoes? Hare yon put them 
in your pocket, as the giris do in Ireland?'* 

** No, indeed; — I wore them out yesterday." 

** And how far haye yon walked barefoot T' 

«Oh! ever so far!" 

^ And how far's that r 

** I can't ten.~Is this the road to the rerelf 

'^ It is ; — but what hnny ? Won't yon wait and take pot-hick 
with us ?" 

** I'm hungry, thank you, sir, but I don't think I could eat 
any pot^ck, — ^it smells so odd ; I never tasted pot4uck in my 
life ; but I thank you, sir, for all that, you know." 

'' Now, do you hear that? Do you hear the innocence of her? 
God send we'd better for you ! — though you won't tell us where 
you come from." 

" I shouldn't wonder but she hath been stole away," said the 
tinker; ** stole away, and carried afar, and now hath got liberty, 
and is seeking home again. That's nature, you know : — a pigeon 
would do it; a carrier, a horseman, a dragoon, or a middling 
good tumbler even ; and why shouldn't a chfld?" 

** Wha may ye be in mourning for, my wee lassie?" inquired 
the pedlar. He was proceeding to ask something about her father 
and mother, when Darby put his hand on the pedlar's mouth, and 
whispered "Wisht! wisht! why not now, eh? — ^Aisy, or well 
quarreL Don't you know, you old snail, you! that a child in 
black should never be axed who it's worn for? May be her 
mother's dead," continued he, raising his voice, and fondling the 
child as he spoke ; '' and your goose of a question raised her dead 
ghost up to the little one's memory. Look there — see that now — 
if the tears ar'n't running out of her eyes : may be she hasn't a 
father; — and you — ^ye spalpeen, to hurt her feelings that way! 
Oh! fie upon you, sir!" 

'' Eh, mon ! dinna prate ; it's your ain sel' that did the business. 
— Come hither, lassie! lassie, come hither! — Could you eat — 
that is, ha' ye appetite for — a bit of a barring, daintily broiled? 
An' ye could stomach it, I hae just ane in my pack, and 111 
broil it mysel', and ye shall eat it wi' a bit o' biscuit, I think there 
may be in the pack too." 

The child smiled in the pedlar's face, and, with a nod, signi- 
fied that she would accept his offer. The pedlar then produced 
a fine herring from a comer of his pack, and after a diligent 
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search, discovered a piece of biscuit, which he gave the litUe girl, 
who curtsied as she took it. These transactions by no means 
gratified Mr. Doherty : he was in a passion with the pedlar ; first, 
for possessing a fourth herring ; and secondly, for alluring their 
little guest with it firom his arms : he also considered the North- 
Briton's emphatic offer to broil it himself, as a sneer upon his 
own culinary achievements. Darby was actually at a loss for 
words to express his feelings, and he had recourse to action: 
thrusting his hand deep into his bosom, and twisting his hip to 
meet it, he seemed to be diving into some pouch, that was rarely 
visited, and difficult of access. In rather more than a minute, 
his hand re-appeared, with a little odd-shaped bundle of rags in 
its clutch. With the aid of his teeth, he contrived to take off 
several pieces of ribbon and linen, and, at length, a small metal 
snuff-box, in the shape of a high-heeled and sharp-toed shoe, 
emerged from the mass He opened it and took out a sixpence. 
''There," said he, (for he had now recovered his speech,) throwing 
the coin toward the pedlar, '' take the price of your herring and 
biscuit, and give me the change. — She shan't be behoulden to you ! 
— Little one !" continued he, addressing the cliild, '' don't listen 
to him ; don't bite at his bait, nor don't go wid him, darling. — 
Will I tell you what he is ? — He's one o' them people that cuts 
the long hair off the girls' heads, and gives them gew-gaws for it 
He'll take you under a hedge, or, may be, when you're asleep, 
pull out a big pair of shears and clip off all them pretty locks, 
which he'd make shillings of again, from the hair-merchants; for 
I see youVe longer hair than most maids of your age; and, faith ! 
it's beautiful, and he knows it He's looking at it as a cat would 
at a mouse. — He's a bad man,^my dear." 

" Is he ?" said the little girl, apparently half alarmed, but 
still feeling rather inclined to doubt Darby Doherty's account of 
the pedlar; — " Is he a bad man? — ^Then why do you stay with 
him?" 

" I won't — no, not while you'd whistle, after I've ate his 
herrings ; — ^that is, if you'll come wid me. — Will you ?" 

" Perhaps," replied the little girl, " hell say you are a bad 
man ; and then what can I do ?" 

At this the tinker laughed and muttered something about 
nature. The pedlar still held the child, and putting his hand 
under her chin, turned her face upwards, and then looking down 
upon her, spoke thus : — " My wee woman, I hae eleven bairns, 
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my brother, for a treat — ^mark me — ^to dine with one Jehoshaphat 
Higgt-" 

<<Ahno8t the sole remaining specimen/' interrupted Sir 
Waldron, *' of the fine, old-English, West^ountry yeomen ;— « race, 
alas I now nearly extinct I honour the man : he farms his own 
land ; sends his sons to the plough; his daughters to the spinnings 
wheel, and his wife to the chum. He keeps up all the good old 
customs of the country; raises the mistletoe on his beam at 
Christmas, and dances round the May-pole, with his buxom dame, 
at seventy, as gay at heart, though not as light of limb, as he did 
at twenty : I repeat, that I honour such men." 

'' Honour them as much as you please, Waldron," replied 
Archibald; '* honour them, and welcome; but, I beseech you, do 
not entrap me to honour another of them, — i( indeed, there be such 
another blade as old Jehoshaphat, hereabouts, — ^with any more 
visits. First, brother Reginald, conceive the misery, if you can, 
of dining in a room, falsely designated a parlour, with a sanded 
floor! My teeth were set on edge every time I moved a foot." 

"Ay, but, brother, provided the table be well covered," ob- 
served Reginald, "one might, methinks, even put up with a clean, 
dry, sanded floor." 

"Ay, ay, keep him to that, Reginald," said Sir Waldron; 
" the table was, indeed, well covered. I have not dined so well 
these three weeks. We had a full course of downright thorough- 
bred old-English dishes ; — Devonshire dainties of the first water ; 
such as that transcendant lyrist, Robert Herrick, himself when he 
dwelt in this country, doubtless, occasionally feasted on; compared 
with which, your modem kickshaws, yoiur town messes, and 
hashes, and fricassees, and starved turtle, brother Archibald, are 
as chafl) compared with its own grain. You shaU judge, Reginald : 
among other things, there was a remarkably fine-flavoured muggot- 
pie ;— a dish, of which, I find, by an old manuscript, in our Ubraiy, 
that the talented and virtuous Raleigh, was remarkably fond, 
and moreover partook, three days previously to his execution." 

" In my opinion," said Archibald, " a man who would be fool 
enough to prefer muggot-pie to—" 

" It's fine eating, Archibald," quoth Sk Waldron; "would that 
you had tasted it! — and Sir Walter was a great man; — fine 
eating, on the honour of a gentleman." 

" What! calves' tripe baked in a pie, fine eating 1" said Archi- 
bald; " if this be the result of your dwelling in Devonshire — " 
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" I never was out of it but thrice in my life," said Sir 
Waldron ; " and each time I had cause to repent of my folly. — 
But| to waive the muggot — ^had we not, also, parsley-pie ? — " 

*'Made, as its name implies, of the herb that's used for 
garnish !" 

« Squab-pie—" 
. '' A horrible mixture of mutton-chops, apples, onions, and fat 
bacon! — Most abominable! — the stench was enough to have 
defeated an army of civilized beings. In fact, the dinner given 
by Peregrine Pickle's friend, the physician, in imitation of the 
ancients — " 

"The ancients fed well," observed Reginald; " Heliogabalus — " 

"Was a nincompoop to Queen Elizabeth's cook," added Sir 
Waldron, rather warmly ; " whose mistress was served with fine 
natural meat and drink — " 

" Such as muggot, squab, and parsley-pies, I suppose," ^uoth 
Archibald. 

"The appetites of the Romans," continued Sir Waldron, 
"were, in latter times, depraved; and so is my brother Archibald's. 
Smollett very justly ridicules the feasts of tSie ancients, in that 
passage of Peregrine Pickle, where—" 

"Really, brother Waldron," interrupted Reginald, while a 
slight blush tinged his cheek, " I must entreat of you to pass on 
to some other subject; you know we never agree on this: if I have 
a failing — if, said I ? — I meant, that, among my numerous failings, 
that of being slightly irritable, when the glorious masters of the 
world are attacked, by one who cannot appreciate them, is, I am 
sorry to say, very conspicuous." 

" Exceedingly so, Reginald," replied Sir Waldron ; " and if I 
have a virtue in the world — I beg pardon — among my numerous 
virtues, that of standing forth, manfully, for the customs of old 
England, and defending its literature against any man who pre- 
sumes to set up the cold, classical, marbly stufi* of the Greeks or 
Romans, in preference, is, certainly, I am proud to say, most 
paramount." 

" Pindarutn quisquis studet emulari, brother Waldron," ex- 
claimed Reginald; but he was cut short, in his intended quotation, 
by Archibald, who said, " And if I plume m3r8elf on any merit 
of mine, — except, from my boyhood, always having balanced to 
a fraction, — ^it is on that of preferring a good carpet to a sanded 
floor; a Hoby's boot to a hob-shoe; a tooth by Ruspini, to fiU 
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up 8 gap made by time, to no tooth at all ; a calf by Sheldrake, 
to make my left match with my right, to an odd pair of legs ; 
a good dinner of fish, flesh, and fowl, at Cuff's, or the Albion, 
or in my own dining-room, to muggot, parsley, or squab pies, 
in Devonshire; a glass of claret to poor pinch-throat cider; 
punch to such filthy messes as buttered ale (hot ale with sugar, 
butter and rum !) or meaty^rinky (ale made thick with flour !) ; 
and the company of two or three intelligent men over a bottle or a 
bowl, to all the famous authors, from Homer downwards, Greek, 
Roman, and English ; not one of whose works I ever found half 
30 useful as the Tables of Interest, Patterson's Roads, or the 
London Directory." 

This speech by no means raised Archibald in the estimation 
of either of his brothers. Sir Waldron thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets, and began whistling '* Lillibullero." Reginald 
sighed, and said to the man of business, in rather a doleful tone, 
" But, surely, brother, you have not forgotten your Horace ; 
we were class-fellows together; you cannot be blind to the 
beauties of those illustrious names — " 

" Chaucer, Sidney, Spencer," — said Sir Waldron. 

" Euripides, Sophocles," — quoth Reginald. 

" Ford, Decker, Marlow," thus the baronet proceeded; 
" Fletcher, Jonson, — " 

" Ha, ha !" exclaimed Archibald ; " a list of very good 
people in their day, no doubt ; — indeed, they were clever, for I 
know it ; — ^but there's not one of the names you have mentioned 
would make a bill five farthings the better in Lombard Street." 

'* But don't you ever read, brother Archibald ?" asked the 
reverend gentleman, very earnestly. 

** Ay," said Sir Waldron ; " don't you sometimes take down 
a book to amuse yourself?" 

" Oh ! yes ; very often," was the reply. 

« Greek or Roman ?"— 

" l^hakespeare, Donne, Randolph,— or what book, brother • 
Archy?" 

" My ledger, or bill-book, brother Waldron," replied Archi- 
bald. His two brothers, on hearing this, immediately rose from 
their chairs, and walked to different ends of the room. " You 
may talk of interest, and pathos, and so forth," continued Archi- 
bald, " as much as you please, but, egad ! I find more pathos 
in that folio of my ledger, where Crumpton, Brothers, and Cross 
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are debited items, -to the tune of seven thousand pounds (speaking 
roundly), and their assignees credited with a dividend of seven- 
pence-hal^enny in the pound, than ever I did in all the works 
you have mentioned. The accoimt of Crumpton, Brothers, and 
Cross is real ; invoices and delivery-receipts may be produced to 
establish all the items : but the tales of your poets are generally 
altogether, and always in part, fictitious, like the begging letters 
which the Mendicity people expose. Now, I can't see, for the 
soul of me, why men in their senses can ever be such asses as to 
invent and write tales of sorrow ; as if there wasn't enough of 
bond fide grief in the world already : — or how, to go further, 
people can read, and suffer themselves to be affected by such 
woeful stories, when they have troubles enough of their own to 
cry over ; and, moreover, when they know that what they are 
perusing with aching hearts, is a farrago of lies : — and, egad ! the 
greater the lie, it seems, the greater the merit ; — ^lying, in this 
way, is called imagination. Why, sir, if any given author of 
eminence, were to tell half as many falsehoods in person as he 
does in print, upon my honour and credit, if he wasn't reckoned 
a fool, he'd certainly get kicked out of every house in the metro- 
polis, — at least aU those I visit." 

" Brother, brother !" exclaimed Sir Waldron, " I cannot listen 
to this folly." 

" Nor I; indeed, I cannot," said Reginald. ** But, perhaps, my 
brother Archy preferreth the authors of modem days, and they 
delight him to the exclusion of the fine old spirits of past ages." 

" Not so — ^not so, indeed," replied Archibald; " they are all the 
same to Archibald Hackle. I would rather have a good dinner 
than the finest feast of reason that ever enthusiast described. 
I prefer a roasting pig to Bacon ; a Colchester oyster to Milton ; 
a cut of the pope's-eye to Pope's Homer; an apple-tart to 
Crabbe ; Birch's real turtle to Ovid's Art of Love ; and a roasted 
potato to Mmphy. While others embark in man-of-war, frigate, 
merchantman, heavy Dutch lugger, hoy, yacht, biun-boat, gon- 
dola, canoe, fimny, or other craft, for the wide ocean of literature — 
let me enjoy myself in port. I woidd, any day, barter a volume 
of Sheridan for a bottle of Dan sherry ; — a second quarto for 
the first pottle of strawberries, or a book by — " 

" Brother Archibald, pr'ythee do not nm on at this rate," 
interrupted Sir Waldron ; " you, surely, are not so lost to all 
intellectual delights as you pretend; you cannot be always 
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employed at your business or your bottle; — to say the least, you 
must have some time to kill.'* 

« Kill ! kill time !— Ob, dear! no," replied Archibald; "you 
know nothing about the matter. Time travels too fast by half to 
please me ; — I should like to clip the old scoundrel's pinions. 
The complaints which I have heard, occasionally, of time passing 
away so slowly, ennui, and what not, are to me miraculous. Time 
seems to travel at such a deuce of a rate, that there's no keeping 
pace with him. The days are too short by half, so are the nights; 
80 are the weeks, the months, and the years. I can scarcely get 
to bed before it's time to get up ; and I haven't been up but a 
little time, apparently, before it's time to go to bed. I can but 
barely peep at the Gazette, or any matter of similar interest in 
the papers, and swallow an anchovy-sandwich, and a couple of 
cups of coffee, when it's time to be at the 'counting-house. By 
the tune I have read the letters and given a few directions, it's 
time to be in a hundred places ; — ^before I can reach the last of 
them, it's time to be on 'Change ; — I don't speak to half the people 
there, to whom I have something to say, before it's time to reply 
to correspondents ; and my letters are scarcely written before it's 
post and dinner time. Farewell business ! — ^but then there's no 
time for enjojnnent : dinner, wine, coffee, supper, and punch, follow 
in such rapid succession, — actually treading on each other's heels, 
— that there's no time to be comfortable at either of them. It's 
the same in bed ; — a man must sleep fast, or time will get the 
start of him, and business be behind-hand an hour or two, and 
everything in disorder next morning. — If I accept a bill for a 
couple of months, it's due before I can well whistle : my ware- 
house rents are enormous ; and, upon my conscience, Lady-day and 
her three sisters introduce themselves to my notice, at intervals 
so barely perceptible, that the skirt of one of the old harridmis' 
garments has scarcely disappeared, before in flounces another. 
It's just as bad with the fire-insurances, and a thousand other 
things, — ^little matters as well as great : a man can scarcely pick 
his teeth before he's hungry again. The seasons are drawn by 
race-horses ; my family has barely settled at home after a trip to 
Buxton, Brussels, or elsewhere, before summer comes round, and 
Mrs. H. pines for fresh air and an excursion checque again. I can 
scarcely recover the drain made on my current capital, by por- 
tioning one daughter, before another shoots up from a child to a 
woman; and Jack This or Tom T'other 's father wants to know if 
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I mean to give her the same as her sister. It's wonderful how 
a man gets through so much in the short space of life ; he must 
be prepared for everything, when, egad! there's no time for 
anything." 

'* Can this really be the fact ?" inquired Reginald, incre- 
dulously. 

" I give you my word and honour it is." 

"But," said Sir Waldron, "you have actually complained 
to me, this morning, how the past week has ' dragged its slow 
length along' with you." 

" To be sure it has," replied Archibald; " because I'm here — 
where I've nothing to do — and nothing to eat." 

" Nothing to eat, Archibald Hackle !" exclaimed Sir Waldron, 
drawing himself up with an expression of offended dignity; 
" Hackle Hall, sir, is almost an open house, even to the way- 
farer ; — ^you are one of its sons. I trust I have supported the 
honour of our ancestors while it has been in my keeping ; — if you 
think otherwise, brother Archibald, and can shew that I have not 
deported myself as becometh the head of the family, although 
you are my younger brother, I lie open to your most severe 



censure." 



" My dear fellow," said Archibald, in a familiar manner, that 
Sir Waldron deemed altogether unsuitable to the circumstances 
of the moment, " my dear fellow, I don't care a pepper-pod about 
the honour of our ancestors." 

" Not for the honour of our ancestors, brother Archibald !" 
exclaimed Reginald, raising his eye-brows, and laying considerable 
emphasis on every word, so as to make himself clearly under^ 
stood. 

" Ay, sir I" said Sir Waldron sternly ; " not for the honour 
of our house, eh ?" 

" Not a pepper-pod I" replied Archibald, coolly. " I have 
other things to trouble me : — I care more about the house of 
Van Bummel and Crootz of Amsterdam honouring its bills; 
except, indeed, that this house is your property, Waldron ; — but I 
suppose, of course, it's insured; — ^you couldn't be such a fool as not 
to insure it ; — and therefore, perhaps, the sooner it's burned down 
the better, if it wasn't for the loss to the company ; for, to speak 
the truth, it's one of the ugliest edifices I ever had the honour of 
beholding. I dare say it was well enough a few centuries back ; 
but it has been so patched, and with so little attention to order. 
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that it looks as bad as a beggar's coat It's a compound of the 
tastes of every half century for these four hundred years past, 
and harmonizes remarkably well, brothers, with the range of our 
ancestors' portraits in the gallery : — there they are, bow-legs and 
bandy-legs, fat old fellows in flowing wigs, who remind one of 
porters at a masquerade, and brawny ruffians in armour, whose 
looks would half hang them, without other evidence, in any court 
in the kingdom : — Round-heads, cavaliers, churchmen, and knights 
of the shire ; — ^mitres and helmets, cocked hats and cones, with 
women to match, for each generation; — tag-rag and bob-tail, pell- 
mell, higgledy-piggledy, — ^in all styles, costumes, forms and 
fashions !" 

" Those portraits, sir," exclaimed Sir Waldron, ** are invalu- 
able — ^invaluable, sir!" 

** They wouldn't fetch a pound a-piece, one with another, by 
auction," replied Archibald : " the collection is just like the 
house its^; to which each generation seems to have added its 
quota, more in accordance with the fiashion of the day, than the 
character of the building. 'Wliat remains of the original masonry 
reminds me of an old iron chest ; and the affair altogether, with 
its turrets and chimneys sticking up, of various sizes and forms, 
resembles nothing in the world (except its gallery of portraits) but 
an old cruet-stand, ftumished with odd bottles. The squat,'round, 
flat-headed west turret, with the flag-stafl" without a flag, over- 
hanging one side of it, resembles a tenpenny mustard-pot ; the 
little trumpery dome that stands up at the east, a pepper-castor ; 
the tall chimney, almost in the centre, the neck of a slender 
vinegar-cruet; the — " 

" 'Sdeath ! brother Reginald," interrupted Sir Waldron ; " are 
we to bear this ?" 

*' No — ^really, I think Archibald is going to lengths which are 
not decidedly to his credit," said Reginald. 

" I would take leave to tell him," continued Sir Waldron, ''if 
he were not under my roof, and in the honourable house of his 
ancestors, that the expressions he has used are derogatory to his 
elder brother's dignity. I have always endeavoured to support 
the name of Hackle, in the county, in its proper rank : I am 
proud to say, there is not a blot in my escutcheon; I think I may 
almost vie with my brother Reginald, in moral deportment; I 
watch myself with the most scrupulous exactitude ; I consider the 
name as a special tnist confided to me for life, and I strive to 
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maintain it pure and unsullied for the next possessor : I mortify 
myself out of respect to the house of which I am — I trust, not 
unworthilyi — ^the head. Hospitality in Hackle Hall, is not a mere 
word—" 

"No, indeed," said Archibald; "here is plenty to eat and 
drink, but nothing eatable or drinkable. In matters appertaining 
to the table, you are a century and a half behind us in town. I 
can no more live upon your dishes than I could wear my grand- 
father's breeches, or old Sir Geofiry's greaves for gaiters. You 
keep up a custom of dining at two o'clock, — and I don't care a 
farthing for dinner till five, at the very earliest moment. The 
post of honour in the parlour, at breakfast-time, is occupied by a 
huge, blear-eyed, irascible, old stag-hound, instead of an agree- 
able woman ; and there he lies, dreaming of following the stag, 
where she ought to be sitting, all smiles and sweetness, asking a 
man if he'd take half a cup more. But night is worse than all ; 
it's so awfully silent, that I can't sleep ! — In fact, brother Waldron, 
although you have done all in your power to make me comfortable, 
— to speak the plain truth, — when the novelty of the thing wore 
ofi) when there was nothing more left to laugh at, — in other 
words, within twenty-four hours after my arrival, I began to sigh 
for a lunch at the 'counting-house, sent in hot from the Cock in 
Threadneedle Street, and a draught of London porter, again. I 
feel as though I was in a strange country; I can't understand 
two-thirds of what the people say. With the assistance of my 
man, — ^whom I brought down, not out of ostentation, but because 
I can't shave myself, and entertain a mortal fear of a country 
barber, — I have to-day discovered, that meat, in the dialect of 
these parts, means bread, butter, and almost everything eatable 
but meat; and meat they call flesh ! — He had a quarrel with a 
farmer's son, last night, who threatened to ' scat him down upon 
the planchin;' and shortly afterwards tripped up his heels: so that, 
thank heaven ! if any one, while I remain here, threatens to scat 
me down upon the planchin, I shall know, that nothing but my 
legs can save me from being transferred from a perpendicular to 
a horizontal position. He tells me, too, that you make broth of 
hot water poured upon chopped leeks and bits of mutton-suet, — 
and that, in this country, broth is plural ; — ^that they ask you to 
have a fewy instead of some ; and tempt you to take some, by 
vowing, that they — that is, the broth — are cruel good. — Item, that 
when the wind blows dust in your eyes, the biunpkins exclaim, 
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* How the pellam blaeth!' and that, upon one feDow being aaked 
what he meant by 'pellam,' he replied, 'Mock adrouth.' 'And 
what's muck adrouthf said the stranger. ' Why, peDam, to be 
zure,' replied the bumpkin; and this was all that could be elicited 
from him, in explanation. If I happen to mention anjrthing 
metropolitan, which, in their sublime stupidity, they either do not 
comprehend or believe, they say, with roguish and provcJdng 
gravity, < Ahem ! quo' Dick Bates !' and then, if I manifest a 
little display of venial irritability at their ignorance, they tell me, 
that I'm 'aQ of a ruck, like Zekiel Hodder's boot!'— Now, who 
the deuce Dick Bates or Zekiel Hodder may be, I can't learn. I 
was offered my choice of three ap[des, yesterday, and the man who 
held them, instead of asking me which I would have, this, that, 
or the other, said something like what I am about to attempt : — 
' Well, 'zquire, which 'ull 'ee ha', — ^thic, thac, or thuc V Some of 
the old people, positively, banish ' she ' and * 1 * from their discourse, 
using 'her' for the former, like the Welsh, and the kingly plural, 
for the latter; always, nevertheless, substituting the accusative 
for the nominative case; as, for instance: — ^your housekeeper. 
Sir Waldron, speaking of the housemaid, said to me, to-day, 
' Us ha' told her, scaures and scaures o' times, to take up hot water 
to 'ee, at eight o'clock ; but her never heeds, not her, then, vor- 
sooth ! her thinks zo much o' gallivanting wi' the men-volks ! — 
her's no good, bless 'ee ! not a ha'p'orth !' That old housekeeper 
of yours, — by-the-by, — ^Waldron, is a grievous nuisance to me ; 
she comes and talks to me daily by the hour. I can't endure 
the woman." 

" My servant annoy you, brother Archibald ! — I'm sorry you 
did not mention this before." 

'' It seems strange to me," said Reginald, " that Archibald 
did not give her an admonition, when she first grew troublesome, 
and so get rid of her." 

" Get rid of her!" exclaimed Archibald. "Sir, you may as 
well talk of t3ring a tin-kettle to the tail of a comet ! — ^the thiiig's 
impossible. Last night, she spent Aill half an hour imploring me 
to suffer her to close the shutters and pin up the curtains of the 
east window of my bed-room, to prevent the rays from my candle 
shooting across the park-path outside; which rays, as she protests, 
impede our grandfatiier's ghost very much, in his nightly rambles: 
it seems, that he frequentiy walks down that path; but as a 
Devonshire ghost cannot cross a ray of light from a candle, the 
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good old gentleman is compelled to go round, or kick his heels in 
the cold until I get Into bed. One of your tenants, brother 
Waldron, told me, with a very grave face, that he has often met 
our grandfather, in the middle of the night, with old Geofiry his 
huntsman, and a whole pack of hounds, hunting a stag at full 
speed ; that he has actually opened the gates for the old man and 
his ghostly pack to pass through, and that, although 'squire, 
himtsman, dogs, and stag, are without heads, he recognizes, and 
honours them ! Why, the man must be either a natural idiot, or 
travelling fast toward lunacy ; and yet he's accounted a positive 
Sir Oracle, in these parts. It is said, our ancestor is seen in all 
forms, by various persons, at different parts of the village : one 
scoundrel has had the impudence to tell me, that he met him one 
night in Blackpool-lane, in the form of a woolpack ! and that he 
gave him a cut with his whip, as he rolled at full speed along the 
road! Now, admitting that ghosts walk or run, how he could 
know Sir Jonathan, in the shape of a woolpack, is to me, a 
miracle : — but, so it was — ^he knew him ; he'll swear to it ; and 
may I be posted at Lloyd's, if the villagers don't believe him. But 
I'd forgive them almost everything if they'd let the church-bells 
alone, and wouldn't roar choruses: every evening, between six 
and eight, some of the brawny vagabonds go to practise triple- 
bob-majors, or grandsire-trebles, in the belfiy ; — thus agonizing my 
ears with the most atrocious music that ever was inflicted on suf- 
fering man : to mend the matter, I've a natural antipathy to all 
bells except the waiter's and the postman's. It occurs very 
imluckily for me, that I should arrive among you in a week of 
merry-making, ending with a revel; and go where I will, my ears 
are assailed by excruciating songs, all of which, without exception, 
have some terrific chorus tacked to the tail of each verse, which 
the rogues bellow in such a way, that I'm often obliged to take to 
my heels in mere self-defence. The song which just now seems 
to be most fashionable in the village, I have heard so often, that, 
much against my inclination, I know every word of it ; I feel it 
humming in my brain when I awake in the morning, and my 
watch ticks it when I go to bed at night. I will be judged by any 
reasonable man, if the eternal affliction of such words and sounds 
as those which I am about to utter, vociferated by Stentorian 
lungs, is not enough to drive a decent being, with a nice ear and 
moderate taste, mad : — ^you shall hear." 

" Pray, don't trouble yourself, brother," said Reginald. 
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*' Nay, but with your leave, I insist upon giving you a aped- 
men : match it for sense, in aQ Europe, if you can : — 

* My vather a* died, but a' didn't know how, 
A' left I zix hossees to voUor tha plough ; 
Wi' my wim, worn, woddle, oh ! 
Jack, strim, stroddle, oh ! 
Bubble, boys ! bubble, boys ! 
Down by tha brook!'" 

'' Enough, enough, brother," said Reginald: *' I lament that 
you should be so dissatisfied with your visit." 

<* Not at all, sir; I'm not at all dissatisfied. I'm perfectly satis- 
fied with it: it has cured me of a mania I've had all my life of 
enjoying rural felicity, and Devonshire, my birth-place, in my 
old age : I've seen quite enough of it to make me put up wi^ 
London or Clapham Common, and rest contented. — Besides, I've 
seen you and Waldron; — God bless you both, my boys! — I shall 
be glad if you will run up to town now and then : — I leave my 
boy to your care, Reginald ; — and to-morrow I start" 

The two brothers now approached Archibald, and most affec- 
tionately entreated him to prolong his stay with them; and 
Reginald had just extorted a promise from him to go to the 
vicarage for two or three days, when a servant entered the room, 
and stated, that Constables Quality and Batter had brought in 
some prisoners to be examined before his worship. Sir Waldron 
desired that they might be taken into his study; and said, that he 
would descend in a few minutes; but before the servant had 
quitted the room, Archibald begged that they might be brought 
up, so as to offer him an opportunity of witnessing, what he called, 
" a bit of bumpkin police," which he had not hitherto taken an 
opportunity of enjoying. Sir Waldron acquiesced, and ordered 
the servant to send up the constables, with their prisoners. 

''You wiU neither be amused, interested, nor edified, I suspect," 
said Sir Waldron, to Archibald, " by the scene that is about to 
take place; it is, doubtless, some trifling, ridiculous affair: the 
constables are two of the most arrant blockheads that ever a ma- 
.gistrate was afflicted with: — as to Onesiphorus Quality, one might 
as well attempt to elicit evidence out of a mallet, as from him : 
I assure you, my patience and my temper are often put to the 
test, by his stupid taciturnity." 

As the baronet concluded, the huge form, and meek, beardless 
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face of Constable Quality himself! appeared at the ckxnvway, 
ushering in four prisoners, who were closely followed by a man of 
a middUng size, with sharp features, a large mouth, piercing cat's 
eyes, and limbs which were puny, compared with those of the 
gigantic, dull-looking Quality. The person we have described as 
bringing up the rear, was Constable Batter: the prisoners were our 
old friends, the pedlar, the tinker, Darby Doherty, and the little 
girl. The pedlar placed his pack very carefully on the ground, 
the little girl stood up behind it, and the three men ranged them- 
selves in a line, with Quality, on one side, and Batter, on the other, 
in front of the table at which the brothers were now seated. 

" What is the charge made against these people. Quality ? " 
inquired Sir Waldron. 

" Well, — ^then," replied Quality, "for that matter, — ^your wor- 
ship, — ^you must ask Batter." 

'< I ha' nought to say, — ^nought in the worlds" exclaimed 
Batter ; " but they're oddish bodies — I must say that for Quality. 
He apprehended and I assisted: — ^not a thing more." 

" Your worship," said Quality, with a most piteous coun- 
tenance; — "your worship knows better: — I never apprehends 
nobody." 

" That's true enough. Constable Quality, I must needs con- 
fess," observed Sir Waldron. 

" I thank your worship, kindly, for your good word^" quoth 
Quality. 

" Oh ! do not be audi an idiot as to take what I have said as 
a compliment. The fact is, Quality, you want either heart or wit 
enough to capture a fly ; Batter, luckily for the Hundred, sins a 
little on the opposite side to you, Onesiphonis: all is fish that 
comes near his net ; for one real offender, he brings at least fifty 
innocent people before me. To say the truth, I do not believe 
another brace of such ignorant blockheads have flourished in one 
parish, since the days of Dogberry and Verges. Batter, I am 
sure you have taken these people : — what have they done ? To 
begin with this good man, who has the appearance of a pedlar ; — 
what do either of you know of him ?" 

"Why," said Quality, with a shake of the head and an odd 
sort of frown which he intended to be very significant; "why, 
your worship, I can't say that I know any good of him." 

"You utterly incomparable ninny, do you know any evil 
of him?" 
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** For that matter/' quoth Quality, to the baronet, '' I refer to 
Batter." 

Batter drew up his chin and replied to this appeal, ^ I say 
nothing, your worship ; but — a — that is to say — " 

''Go to the devil!" cried the enraged magistrate; ''this is 
what I have to go through, daily, brother Reginald." 

" Ay, but, brother Waldron— " 

"I know, I know!" exclaimed Sir Waldron, interrupting 
Reginald ; " I know what you are going to say; but my patience 
has been long exhausted ¥rith these boobies. — What did you bring 
the men before me for ?" shouted the magistrate in a thundering 
tone. 

" Well, then, yoiur worship," said Quality, no whit moved, 
" ask Batter." 

Batter, with great gravity, declined the honour, and protested 
against taking precedence of his senior, Onesiphorus Quality; 
who, he vowed, had bestirred himself as principal in the affair, 
and laudably exerted himself to the utmost extent of his mental 
and bodily powers, to bring the delinquents before his worship. 

While the worthy constable was making a speech to the fore- 
going effect, Sir Waldron sat tilting his chair on its hind legs, 
shaking his head up and down with great velocity, beating the 
devil's tatoo with the fingers of his right-hand on the back of his 
left, and gazing at his pale and placid brother Reginald with an 
expression of countenance, which the latter understood as meaning 
" Now you hear ! could Job himself bear this, brother ?" That 
was, in truth, what Sir Waldron intended to convey to Reginald 
by his looks ; and when Batter concluded, he rose from his chair, 
and with a stride, which might be pronounced emphatic, moved 
towards the window, turning his back upon the constables and 
prisoners, apparently determined to leave the settlement of the 
affair to Reginald himself. The citizen brother had highly en- 
joyed the whole scene, and while Waldron was walking away, 
observed to Reginald, that Batter and Quality differed essentially 
from the police of the metropolis, who, if they had a fault, — and 
this he professed, with a roguish sneer, to say under correction, — 
it was the immense crop of evidence which they were generally 
prepared to 3rield. 

Let it not be imagined, that during the preceding dialogue, 
Mr. Jeremiah — or as he chose to designate himself by the 
diminutive, — ^Darby Doherty remained voluntarily silent He 
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frequently attempted to address the magistrate ; but Quality, who 
was not only silent himself, but the cause of silence in others, as 
soon as Darby opened his mouth, covered the aperture with his 
broad hard palm, and safely barricadoed the portals of speech. 
Darby, ¥rith his wooden leg, trod on Quality's corns; and Quality, 
notwithstanding the anguish he suffered, replied only by a ter^ 
rific nudge ¥rith his staff in Doherty's ribs, which was imper- 
ceptible to all present but the receiver. Quality was very 
generous with his nudges to prisoners who were at all refractory, 
and attempted to break silence in his worship's presence : much 
to the indignation of Sir Waldron, who often wondered where he 
could have picked up the word. Quality denominated these 
nudges, "apothegms." 

The Reverend Reginald Hackle now took up the exami- 
nation, and, with some difficulty, discovered that the prisoners had 
quarrelled at the fair, sought out the constables, and insisted 
upon going before a magistrate. ** Upon this," quoth Batter, ''we 
took them into custody. The child," added he, " seemed as glad 
to come as anybody ; — so, what to make of it, I, for one, don't 
know. — Perhaps I've suspicions they've picked up the girl, ^id 
are quarrelling between themselves about her clothes, and orna- 
mental valuables; — ^that, however, I shall keep to myself. — I have 
searched the prisoners separately. The pedlar's pack contains 
ribbons of various patterns and lengths ; human hair of ditto 
ditto ; silk and imitation handkerchiefs, bits of lace, and cetera, 
and so forth ; a large pair of shears, a pocket-bible much worn, 
and three red herrings." 

" More red herrings !" exclaimed Darby, emancipating him- 
self by a sudden movement from the gripe of Quality, and ad- 
vancing to a position whence he could look the pedlar full in the 
face; "three more red herrings! Well, after that I've done, 
any how I" 

" Next," continued Batter, who had now grown rather com- 
mimicative, " I searched the Irishman." 

"And how dared you do so?" exclaimed Sir Waldron, striding 
from the window with as great energy as he had strode toward 
it; " how dared you do so, dolt? — Irishman, what are you?" 

" I'm an Irishman, yovir honour!" replied Darby, and Sir 
Waldron strode to the window with greater emphasis of cadence 
than he had strode from it, muttering imprecations as he went. 

" Have you been in the service?" inquired Reginald; " it has 
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jdeased Providence to pour great bodily afflictions on yon ; — such 
losses as those of a leg, an arm — " 

*' £' then, your honour," interrupted Darby, ** afflictions they 
are, indeed : — ^my leg lost a good friend in losing me ; I cut his 
corns for him every week, and kept him warm in a good worsted 
stocking, and shoes at never less than seven and sixpence the 
pair, since he came of age : but that's not the question, youf 
worship's reverence and glory ; but this is it, — I ask pardon for 
contradicting, — ^but don't fear, — I won't quarrel ¥rid your worship s 
excellence : — Here's three of us : that's me, the tinker, and the 
man o' the herrings there — ^the pedlar ; we all wants the child, 
and no blame to us, for she's a beauty ; — and having no kith or 
kin, that we can find out, nor a soul alive to own her — " 

" She escheats," interrupted Batter, " as a wai^ or an estray, 
in such cases, to the lord of the manor, Sir Waldron." 

** The lord of Bally-no-place, and my nose, too !" said Darby, 
snapping his fingers at Batter ; " do you call her cattle ? ye 
he-cow, ye ! — Well, then, your honour's worship," continued 
Darby, turning, with a smile on his face, towards Reginald, ** as 
we couldn't agree about her, for she came to us together, and 
we've no great opinion of one another — ^that is, I haven't of the 
pedlar or the tinker, may be ; and it's not unlikely they think 
bad of me, — ^why shouldn't they ? — why then, rather than quar- 
rel, — ^which I'm not one for, though well able, barring my limbs 
and eye, — we tould the middle and both ends of it to dirty 
Butter here." 

" Batter, prisoner, if you please," quoth the constable of that 
name. 

** Well, to Batter, be it then; but of all the beasts or con- 
stables to boot under the moon, he's the most stupid. Well, then, 
when we couldn't make him understand our story, we insisted on 
his comprehending us." 

" And here they are, Sir Waldron," quoth Quality. 

" This is another of your cock-and-bull stories," said the 
Baronet, returning to his chair. ''What have we to do with 
this ? Who is the thurd party ?" 

"The tinker, your worship," observed Quality; "I suspect 
Batter knows him." 

" Truly so," said Batter ; « he's the father of Nancy Warton's 
two children ; you'll find his name on record ; it's written on the 
bonds ;— a confirmed bad one in respect of—" 
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" Tinker/' said Sir Waldron, assuming a most formidaUe 
aspect, " I now recollect your face. Moreover, I have heard 
that you have not yet quitted your evil ways : you had an affair 
of a similar sort to that which Batter speaks of, last month, at the 
sessions. — Fie upon you, man ! Venial as this sort of sin may 
appear to you, to me it seems most grave, — nearly unpardonable. 
WTiy not take a wife ?" 

" That's just what I've said to him," observed Doherty j 
" matrimony is the best of money, — it's pure felicity." 

" Are you married, fellow ?" inquired Sir Waldron, who felt 
by no means pleased at the Irishman's interruption. 

" Is it married, your worship ?" replied Darby ; " faith! then, 
I am, every inch of me." 
" And where's your wife ?" 

" Why, then, I left her this morning eleven miles hence." 
" What, you've deserted her, eh ?" 

" Oh ! quite the contrary ; — I ran away from her, — we agreed 
to come different roads; for, to tell you the truth. Mistress 
Doherty has a tongue: but that says nothing; may be your 
honour's own wife has one too." 
** I have no wife, sirrah!" 

" Well ! God help you, then ! that's all I say. — Though we 
quarrelled last night, I'd be mighty glad to see Mistress Doherty 
to-day, — so I would : I wonder she hasn't come. I'll tell you 
how it was, and you'll judge who did wrong. — ^We got a fi'penny 
bed at a road-side house ; and when such a case occurs, which 
isn't often. Mistress Doherty is aQ for getting as much as she can 
for her money ; so, if I'd let her, she'd go to bed at eight o'clock, 
and lie till twelve or one the next day, or make me and the child 
do so : but no, I don't like going to bed at night over soon then, 
so I don't, — but I'll lie a-bed as long as one here and there, the 
next morning ; for then's the time, if one has such a thing, when 
a bed's pleasant Well then. Mistress Doherty, having some 
places to patch in her coat, bid me go to bed before her, so that 
I might get up early, and tramp to the revel with her, — just as 
Dobbin and Joan would, but I wouldn't; — ^never mind why. Says 
she — says Mistress Doherty, * Go to bed. Darby, or the child will 
be perished with cold; go to bed and warm him. Darby, while I 
put a patch on my coat ;' but I wouldn't ; so then she got in her 
tantarums; I was obstinate, and we quarrelled." 

" Ay, ay ! I understand," said the tinker, who had not spoken 
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before, " she wanted to beat you to nest, as the hen-pigeon doth 
the cock, when he loiters ; it's natural, — ^yea, nature all over." 

" Whenever I quarrel, I fight," pursued Darby ; " and when- 
ever I fight with Mrs. Doherty, she licks me ; I'd scorn to be 
beat by* any man breathing ; I'll crow like a bit of game as I am, 
though I've lost half my spiurs, but I don't scruple to own, that 
I knock under to my wife : — so we paid what we couldn't well 
afford for a bed, — quarrelled and fought all night in it, when we 
might have slept happy and contented under a tree ; and the 
next morning, — that's this morning, — I tould her, when she 
was dreaming, to come after me to the revel by her own self; 
and so she will, I'll engage my last arm ; for, if we fight. 
Mistress Doherty doats on me." 

*' And who is this child?" inquired Archibald. 

" Your worship," replied the pedlar; " I hae held my peace 
till now, and it is time for me to speak. This wee thing cam' 
to us where we breakfasted; we ken nought about her; she 
wanted to come to this revel, and we hae brought her together.-^ 
She would hae parted with us, but neither of us would suffer her 
to do so, without letting us know whither she went ; a small broil 
followed, and here we are before ye ; — ^we've done nought but 
what humanity would justify ; — tak' the bairn and question her. 
She's in yoiu: hands, and I've done with her — saving a blessing — 
Glide protact her !" 

" Oh I don't think to gallyboozle the justice with your mealy 
mouth," said Darby; " I've no great opinion of my friend here, 
yoiu: honour ; no, nor of Tom Tinker, this fellow with the black 
face, as I had the honour of telling ye before. Now, if I may 
be allowed to say one word in my defence, — though nobody 
accuses me, nor can, that's more, — ^but if I may speak. 111 just 
say this by way of advice to yoiur worship : — ^m^e yourself a 
Solomon the second ; cut off* the child's hair, take every ha'p'orth 
she has, and then see who'll have her : it isn't the tinker, I'll 
engage ; no, nor the pedlar, with his blackguard red herrings." 

'' I dinna want the bairn," said the pedlar; '' I hae eleven o' 
my ain; but I'd do to anither men's cliild, what I'd expact anither 
mon would do to mine, — ^that is to say — sauf her fra tinklers and 
ne'er-do-weels." 

" Come, come, pedlar, 'ware that," growled the tinker ; 
" good words or broken heads, says the old saying." 

" Hold your tongue, you reprobate!" exclaimed Sir Waldron. 
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** Silence !" roared Batter in the tinker's ear, while Quality 
dealt him an apothegm. 

" What you want with the child I cannot comprehend," 
continued Sir Waldron ; ** why not take one of those poor things, 
of whom you're the putative father ? that would do you a little 
credit — Why wish for this little stranger?" 

" Why, yoiu: worship" — ^The tinker was cut short in his reply 
to the magistrate's question, hy Batter shouting silence, and 
Quality giving him a nudge. 

" Blockhead !" exclaimed Sir Waldron to Batter ; '' am I not 
to have an answer to my question ? let the man speak, and do 
you hehave with common sense, or, hy heaven, I'll commit you. — 
Speak, tinker, how do you account for your wishing to take this 
child in preference to your own ? I must tell you, that it looks 
strange and suspicious." 

" Why," replied the tinker, " I ha'n't no wish in particular 
ahout it: — to he sure, I took a fancy to her; she hath such amain 
pretty little noh, and a pearly sort of an eye, just like my hest 
almond tumhler pigeon at home — and the poney likes her ; so its 
natural, you see, your worship: hut then, I don't covet her; only 
keep her out of these chaps' clutches, that's all I say ; except, 
mind me, this : — I wouldn't oifend your worship for the world ; 
I'd pretty near die first, — ^but, look'ee, Sir Waldron, if yoiu: con- 
stable pokes I in the ribs again, as he hath twice, I'll just make 
so free as to break his neck, here right, if I do die for't; — ^it's 
nature you know." 

" This language is improper; — we must not hear it," observed 
Reginald. 

** How dare you strike the man ?" exclaimed Sir Waldron. 

" I merely gave him a hint — " 

" Hold your tongue — quit the room — or stop— stay — I'll 
consider whether I o\ight not to order Batter to take you into 
custody." 

The little girl now stepped from behind the pedlar's pack, 
and advancing close to Sir Waldron, with a smile playing over 
her features, said to the magistrate, " If you please, sir, may I 
speak, now every body's done?" 

" Certainly, child," replied the baronet; " what have you to 
say ? — ^what is your name ?" 

** Agnes, sir." 

" Agnes what, child ? — what is your other name ?" The 
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little girl made no reply, but looked alternately at Sir Waldron 
and the priioners, and the tears gushed from her eyes. 

** What is the meaning of this V* said the baronet 

" Perhaps, brother, — ^you know best," observed Reginald ; 
— ** but perhaps there is some mystery in this matter, something 
that lies deeper than you imagine. The child may be intimi* 
dated from speaking the truth in the presence of these three 
good people." 

" Do you think so? — Well, then, I'll take her apart into my 
study," replied Sir Waldron : ** come," added he, addressing the 
child, " come with me, Agnes; do not be frightened." 

" Bless you, I am not frightened," said the child ; "I'm very 
glad." 

" Ay, ay, " quoth- Reginald, " it is as I suspected, very 
clearly ; Batter and Quality, look well to these honest fellows." 

The prisoners loudly exclaimed against Reginald's suspicions ; 
but Batter, by dint of bawling, and Quality, by the virtue of his 
apothegms, soon restored order, and Agnes followed Sir Waldron 
into the adjoining room. 

" Now, my dear," said the baronet, taking a chair, and draw- 
ing Agnes between his knees, "what have you to say? Why not 
tell your name before the people in the parlour ? Is either of 
those men related to you ?" 

" Oh, no ! no, indeed ! I never saw them before to-day." 

" And whose child are you?" 

" Yours !" replied Agnes, looking archly up at Sir Waldron, 
and placing her little hand on his as she spoke. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! child, don't be foolish," replied Sir Waldron, 
who felt half inclined to be angry, but, at the same time, could not 
prevent his features from relaxing into a smile ; " tell me the 
truth." 

" I have told the truth; indeed and indeed I have." 

" How do you mean, child ?" 

" Why, if you're my papa, you know, I must be your little 
daughter : — musn't I now?" 

" Truly so, child," replied Sir Waldron ; " but as I am not 
your papa — " 

" Oh! but you are, though," interrupted Agnes; "my mamma 
told me so." 

" Sir Waldron's cheek grew pale ; he stared at the child, and 
remained for a few nioments silent; then, assuming a stem 
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manner, he said to Agues rather sharply, — *' I suspect you to be 
a designing, bold, bad child ; or the tool of wretches ; or, at best, 
remarkably impudent. * Do you know who I am ?" 

" Sir Waldron Hackle ; — at least, so I hope," was the child's 
reply ; — ** the men said they were going to bring us before Sir 
Waldron Hackle, — and that's you, isn't it?— If not, I've kept my 
promise to my poor mamma finely; — ^but it isn't my fault" 

" What mamma? what promise? How you talk, child! — ^what 
promise?" 

" Not to tell any one who I was, nor to mention my name, 
until I saw my father." 

" And what is your name ?" eagerly inquired Sir Waldron. 

" Oh! you know what it is well enough — don't you?" 

** How the devil should I ?" exclaimed the irritated baronet, 
who for a moment forgot that he was speaking to a child. " How 
shjould I ?" he repeated, in somewhat a calmer tone. 

" Why, you haven't any more little girls, have you ?" . 

" Ridiculous ! Tell me your name, instantly !" 

" You won't be angry with me, I hope, for asking you first, 
if you are Sir Waldron Hackle ? My mamma so strictly charged 
me — 

" Well, well ! I am — I am," replied the baronet ; " I am Sir 
Waldron Hackle—" 

''Ay; but are you the gentleman that broke his arm at 
Westbury, and — " 

" Yes, yes ! — Westbury, said you ? — What's this flashes across 
me ? it siurely cannot be — " 

** Indeed, and it is, though !" 

« Hannah RusselVs child ?" 

" Yes I my mamma's dead ; and I've walked all the way by 
myself, and now you won't own me," sobbed little Agnes; and 
her head dropped upon Sir Waldron's hand, which he immediately 
felt was wetted with her tears. 

" Own you !" said Sir Waldron, scarcely knowing what he 
said. " How can I own you ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," replied the little girl, raising her 
head, and endeavouring to restrain the sobs which almost rendered 
her unable to articulate ; " you must do as you please about that; 
my manrnia sent her d3dng love — to you, — ^and she told me to be 
sure to say that she had done — her duty, and you need not be 
ashamed of me !" 

L 2 
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Sir Waldron made no reply; but he snatched Agnes up, 
pressed her to his bosom, and kissed her repeatedly : he then put 
her at arm's length from him, gazed earnestly on her face, and 
again most affectionately embraced her. 

'* Kiss me again, papa," were the first words that little Agnes 
uttered, after Sir Waldron had placed her on her feet ; but the 
baronet was so absorbed in thought, at that moment, that he did 
not notice what she said. He sat silent and motionless, with the 
child mutely gazing upon him, for above a minute. He then 
started up, wnmg his hands together, stamped violently on the 
floor, and walked to the wall of the room, against which he leant 
his forehead. Starting thence in a moment, he returned to his 
seat, exclaiming, ** Man ! man ! thou dost truly merit this 
agony !" 

Agnes now approached him, and familiarly, or rather, endeai^ 
ingly, embracing his arm, said, ''Are you very ill, papa? — My 
mamma tied this bit of love-ribbon on the finger where married 
ladies wear their rings, that I shouldn't forget to tell you she 
forgave you with her last breath, and died happy !" 

" May she be in heaven !" exclaimed Sir Waldron. 

''Amen!" responded little Agnes. 

" What to do — what to do, I know not," said the baronet, 
rising from his chair again. 

"Won't you own me, papa? — ^pray do; or I don't know what 
I shall do, siter walking so far and all. I wore out my shoes and 
stockings — " 

" Bless thy poor little feet — what a sight is this ! " 

" Won't you own me, papa?" repeated Agnes. 

"I do^I do, child," replied Sir Waldron, kissing her; "but 
I must send you away, — ^how, I cannot tell. — ^You must not be 
known to be mine : — my honour, my reputation ; — the character 
I have maintained — S'death ! it drives me mad .'" 

" Mayn't I live with you, then ?" said Agnes. 

" It is absolutely impossible." 

" Oh, dear ! Then I suppose I must find out a place where 
grapes grow in a wood, and build a little house, as Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday did, for I've nobody to help me but 
you, — ^and you won't, you say." 

" I said no such thing : you shaQ never want ; but here you 
cannot remain." 

" My mamma said I was to; — but then, she told me too, that 
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when she was dead and gone, I was to obey you ; and you say I 
must go, — so I don't know what to do ; — I'm very hungry." 

" Hungry! pull the bell — ^but stop — hold — ^my position is most 
perplexing. To send the child here ! It was cruel — ^but I merit 
it. I have brought sorrow on myself, by my own villany. — It is 
miraculous how you could have reached me." 

** I walked all the way!" said the child, with a sigh. *^My 
little bones ache so, you can't tliink. — My mamma, when she 
knew she was going to die in a day or two, gave me some money, 
and told me to go to The White Hart, with a little paper of direc- 
tions she folded it up in, for the coachman ; and she said, that he 
would give me something to eat on the road^ and carry me within 
three miles of your house : but I wasn't to tell him where I was 
going ; and she told me to carry the paper and money to him the 
day after she was buried. But, — do you know? — the people where 
we lodged found the paper, and took the money out ; and said, I 
shouldn't go unless I told them who I was going to, and why, 
and all about it. But I wouldn't, because my mamma charged 
me to tell nobody but Sir Waldron ; — that's you, — my papa. So 
then, I said to myself, I'd walk, — ^for the place where the coach- 
man was to leave me didn't seem very far in my sampler : — ^but 
sometimes I thought I should never get here. And I brought my 
sampler with me to find out the way ; but it was all wrong, bless 
you ! there's no red line between Somersetshire and Devonshire, 
like that I worked in the sampler ; so I kept on asking my way." 

" My dear little cherub !" exclaimed Sir Waldron ; " what 
thou must have endured ! — And where did you sleep?" 

" Oh ! the people was hay-making, and I lay down upon the 
nice little hay-cocks ; — its no night, hardly, now. — I liked it at 
first; but I'm stung all over with flies, or something — " 

" And did you beg for food V* 

" Oh ! no ! I brought all my pretty money, and spent it in 
gingerbread and apples; — ^not all, — ^for I've two Queen Anne 
shillings, and another bit of money, I don't know what it is, left." 

Agnes, in answer to several other questions put to her by Sir 
Waldron, told him, that she often followed the waggons, and, in 
a very early part of the journey, saw the names of several places 
painted on the boot of a coach, before that one where the coach- 
man was directed, by her mother's paper, to set her down ; that she 
learnt them by heart, and inquired for each, successively : she 
also related the manner of her meeting with the pedlar and his 
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companions, and stated, that a woman had told her, just before 
she saw them, that there was a revel at the village, to which, 
she was inquiring the way. 

Sir Waldron was still undecided as to what he should do ¥rith 
Agnes, and sat pondering, with the little girl seated on his knee, 
and wanning her feet with one of his hands, when the child sud- 
denly started from him, and exclaimed, ''Oh; dear! I quite 
forgot the letter !" 

" Letter ! from your mother ?'* 

" Yes; the people of the house didn't find out that, when 
they took the money that was in the paper of directions away 
from me. I brought it all the way safe enough in my bosom, 
until this morning." 

" And where is it now ?" 

" That naughty constable took it from me. He opened it and 
read it." 

" D— t — ^n !" exclaimed Sir Waldron ; " then all is known, 
and I shall be every booby's jest." 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when the door of the 
room was opened, and The Reverend Reginald Hackle entered, 
with an open note in his hand. He was foUowed by the citizen : 
Reginald looked more grave than usual ; but Archibald seemed 
with difficulty to restrain himself from laughing :— " Waldron," 
said he, " we have just wormed a letter out of Constable Quality." 

The baronet snatched it from Reginald's hand; looked first at 
the superscription, which bore his name and address, and then 
hastily perused the contents. 

'*The blockhead's excuse," continued Archibald, ''for not 
producing this, which I consider, under correction, a document of 
importance as regards the examination, is, that you cut Batter 
short in his statement of the particulars of his searching the 
prisoners." 

" And is this rightly addressed to you, brother ? Are you 
indeed the man ?" asked Reginald, in a tone of reproach. 

"Well, she's a pretty child; a very pretty child, indeed, 
Waldron," said Archibald, taking the little girl in liis arms. 
"Come, kiss your uncle, my dear: I suppose I may call her yours, 
Waldron." 

" You may : — ^it's useless to dissimulate ; — so preach, brother 
Reginald ; sneer, brother Archy ; jest, joke, and do your worst, 
world; — she is mine, — my dear, darling child !" 



Shortly afterwards, Archibald returned to the prisoner!, and, 
addresdng Darby Dohertj, mformed bim that he and his two 
companiana might go about their businew. 

" And the child — " quoth Darby. 

" She will remain with Sir Waldron," replied Archibald, 

" Thank your honour, kindly, for this, as well as for the cold 
meat, which, of course, your honour ia going to order ua to get 
in the hall," b^ Doherty. " His worship has acted upon what, 
I've always been tould, is the true principle of Justice ; so I can't 
complain ; — he's taken the oyster himself, and," added Darby, 
bowing alternately to the pedlar and the tinker as he spoke, 
" sent me packing with the shells." 

Sir Waldron soon became eo doatingly fond of little Agnes, 
that, among all his friends, she obtained the appellation of The 
Bachelor's Darling. As she approached towards womanhood, 
the beauty of her person, and the sweetness of her dispo^tion, 
made a strong impression on the heart of Archibald's son ; and 
five years had scarcely elapsed after the completion of his studies 
under his reverend uncle, when she became his wife. 

The three brothers lie, side by side, in the church-yard of 
their native village ; and the citizen's son, and Han n a h Russell's 
child, are now Sir Waldron and Lady Hackle. 




THE LOVES OF 
HABAKKUK BULLWRINKLE, GENTLEMAN. 

About six-and-twenty years ago, a middle-aged North-country 
attorney, somewhat ahove five feet eight inches in height, hut 
immeasurably corpulent, with an old-fashioned calf, mottled 
eyes, and a handsome nose, settled in a large and uncivilized 
village in the West of England. The manners of the inhabitants 
were rude and outrageous; their names, customs, frolics, and lan- 
guage, were such as Habakkuk Bullwrinkle had never before been 
accustomed unto. They cracked many a heart-piercing joke on 
his portly person ; laughed at his ineffectual attempts to compete 
with the veriest youngsters in the village, at wrestling, or cu^el- 
playing; rejoiced heartily when he suffered a cracked pate, or an 
unexpected back-fall; and never employed him in the way of his 
profession. He could have borne all his misfortunes with decency 
but the last ; — thdt irked him beyond measure ; and he did not 
scruple to upbraid those who deigned to drink out of his cup, 
with their folly and villanous prejudice, in measuring a man's wit 
by his skill at gjrmnastics, and exclusively patronizing a couple of 
rascally pettifoggers in the vicinity, whose only merit consisted 
in their hard pates, and dexterity in breaking the skulls of their 
clients. The villagers waited with patience until Habakkuk's 
lecture and strong drink were finished, promised to reform, 
heartily wished him success in his trade, fell to loggerheads on 
their way home, and the next morning went for redress to the 
aforesaid pettifoggers, who fleeced them to their hearts' content 
for several lingering months, and then mutually advised their 
employers to settle the matter over a goodly feast. 

Habakkuk Bullwrinkle inwardly moaned at the luck of his 
fellow-priests of the syren, but lost none of his flesh. His affairs, 
at length, grew desperate. He had been skipping over the land, 
after the fickle jade Fortune, for many a weary year ; but the 
coy creature continually evaded his eager clutch. What was to 
be done? — His finances were drooping, his spirits jaded, liis 
temper soured^ and his appetite for the good things of this world, 
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as keen and clamorous as ever. He had tried eveiy plan his 
imagination could devise to win over the rustics, hut without 
efiect. He was just about to decamp clandestinely, and in 
despair, when, all at once, he recollected that he was a bachelor ! 
His hopes rose at the thought. " How strange it is !" said 
he, imconsciously snapping his fingers with delight, ** that the 
idea of marrying one of these charming rosynakinned lasses, who 
are continually flitting about me, should never have entered my 
caput before! The whole village is one immense family, — a 
batch of uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, cousins, and relations of 
every intermediate degree, from one to a hundred. If I can 
but weave myself into this web of consanguinity, my future 
ease and fortune are certain. They will stand by one of their 
own kin, let him be ever so distantly related, to the very last 
By the laws ! it's an excellent project I — I've a warm heart, a 
winning way, and great choice; so I'll even cast my eye about 
for a convenient helpmate ; eat, drink, and be merry again." 

Reader, these were my thoughts, at the latter end of the 
year 1803 ; for I am the identical Habakkuk Bullwrinkle above- 
mentioned. Pursuant to my resolution, I began to wheedle my- 
self into the good graces of the girls. I often met with a very 
tolerable reception, considering all things, and had many times 
nearly compassed the object of my hopes, when the demon dis- 
appointment, in the semblance of a clod-hopper, 'yclept Andrew 
Skelpie, — walked in to dash the cup of happiness from my lips. 
I never attempted to kiss a lass behind a hay-mow, or an old 
tree, but what this fellow would thrust his ugly phiz between me 
and the sweet pair of lips I was longing to salute ! If ever I 
made an appointment to meet a farmer's daughter, and prattle 
away an hour or two with her, unseen by all, Skelpie and she 
were generally linked lovingly, arm in arm together, on my 
arrival. 

The first time I ever beheld this destroyer of my peace, was 
at a village revel. I shall never forget the manner in which he 
rose from the grass on which he had been drowsily lolloping, and 
looked out through his half-closed eyelids, at the efforts of the back- 
sword players on the sward. He was called upon to enter the ring 
with a fellow about his own height, but more fleshy and comely- 
looking by half, — ^being precisely what middle-aged good-wives 
term " a portly figure of a man," and very much to my liking. 
Skelpie got up from the cool turf, one joint at a time, and made 
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his way into the circle, by one of the moet eztravaguit and hidi- 
croua paces I ever beheld : it was between the ungainly toddle 
of an ox, and the loose-jointed motion of a drunken, staggeiing 
stripling. The portly fellow was a stranger from a neighboining 
county, who valued himself on his prowess at single-stick; he had 
already peeled the bark off a brace of noses, and the grey- 
headed rustics, who encompassed the scene of action and glory, 
trembled for the honour of their native village. An immense 
shout of applause greeted Skelpie's appearance ; for, in him, it 
was weU known, the champion of Wedmore himself would find a 
redoubtable opponent. He surveyed his adversary with a con- 
fident and most provoking glance, accompanied with an upturning 
of the higher lip^ and a smack of his homy fingers, that sounded 
like the crack of a waggoner's whip. He coolly selected a stick, 
screwed it into his hand-guard, padded his elbows, gave one 
stentorian 'hem!' and then — I never beheld such a mutation in my 
life ! — ^his eyes flew open, his lips clenched, every muscle in his 
body was instantly awakened, every limb was in active and most 
turbulent motion : he hit at his opponent's head, with a veloci^ 
that, to me, seemed supernatural ; I heard a continual and most 
merry peal of blows rattling about the sconce of the portly 
stranger, but I could scarcely detect a single motion of the stick. 
The skin was tough — ^particularly tough; and, for some time, 
defied Skelpie's sturdy thwacks. At the close of the vigorous 
bout he looked amazed, muttered a curse on his ineffective 
weapon, and was just about to begin again, when, observing 
something suspicious about the closed mouth of his adversary, he 
put forth lus hand, and parted the swollen lips of the stranger, 
from whose mouth a stream of blood immediately gushed. The 
comely man afterwards acknowledged, that he had received , a 
cut under his lip at the beginning of the play, but had sedulously 
sucked in the blood, and swallowed it, hoping to crack Skelpie's 
pate before it would be discovered. At this fine old English 
sport, he who draws from his adversary's head sufficient blood to 
stain muslin, is proclaimed the victor. Skelpie afterwards threw 
lialf-a-dozen sturdy fellows at wrestling, and bore off the prizes 
at the village games, as he had frequently done on previous 
occasions. lie was by no means handsome in face, fairly spoken, 
well-made, or merry ; — the simple wenches idolized the dog for 
his prowess. He was capricious and false, but they seemed to 
like him the better. Each, in her turn, hoped to fix the rover, 
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excite the envy of her predecessors in his affections, and hear off" 
the pahn, where they had ingloriously failed. He took no 
trouble to gain their love, and they unanimously doated on him. 
I often longed to see him get a good thrashing, and many times 
felt strongly Impelled to fall on him myself; but a whole flood of 
fears and forebodings, invariably drowned the few sparks of 
courage and vigour in my breast, and I laudably forebore. 

My love-suits were innumerable ; but although they usually 
began and went on auspiciously, Skelpie never failed to beat me 
off* the field in the end. The dog seemed to be unconscious of 
the mischief he made, and that irritated my spirit in a tenfold 
degree. He seemed to bear no malice against me, and many 
times rendered me an essential piece of service. I shall never 
forget the night when he clutched me by the cheek, and pulled 
me out of a flood-swollen brook, when I was at my last gasp, 
and then abused and threatened to bethwack me for being such 
a fool, and giving him the trouble of wading chin-deep to save 
me. My intellect, on this occasion, was befogged with the fumes 
of stout October, and I knew not where I went. 

Tt would be tedious to narrate the whole of my adventures 
diuing the year which I spent in seeking out a wife ; I shall 
content myself with particularizing what befel me in the pursuit 
of the four last objects of my love. And, first, let me introduce 
Ruth, — Ruth Grobstock, the daughter of a rough miller, who 
resided on a hill about a mile to the left of the village. I secretly 
wooed her about a month, undisturbed by any mortal ; I thought 
I was sure of her, and began to concert measures for obtaining 
a dignified introduction to her daddy, the miller. 

One evening, after having ruminated for many hours on 
Ruth's attractions, I determined to roam up to the n^, which I 
had never before visited, — having hitherto carried on my love- 
suit with Ruth away firom her home, at meetings which were too 
frequent to be altogether accidental. While I loitered about the 
mill, pondering on the best mode of drawing out Ruth, — ^for she 
had no reason to expect me, — the moon suddenly gleamed full 
upon me, through an opening in the oak tree which stretched 
its huge boughs over the white cottage in which the miller dwelt ,* 
and methought there was something similar to the malicious 
smile of an arch woman, when intent upon a prank, gleaming on 
her sparkling face ; her unnecessary glances, as she seemed to 
peep through the tree, for the express purpose of betraying me to 
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observation, threw me into a panic. I had heard of old Grob- 
stock's moods and manners, and I feared him. I felt sure of a 
kind and endearing reception from Ruth, although I came alto- 
gether uninvited and unawares ; but I fancied for a moment that 
I heard her father's flails whistling about my ears, and felt the 
teeth of his tykes rioting in my fat My pulse throbbed audibly ; 
and I was on the point of again making my way into the wood 
that clothed the hill-side, when a multitude of clouds, which 
had been gradually hemming in the light of the moon, suddenly 
stretched over her face, and relieved my terrors by screening me 
from her afflicting glances. I rejoiced, and waxed courageous 
and young in heart again. The curtains of the best room in the 
little cottage were negligently drawn, and I had the satisfaction, 
after sundry leaps, of getting a glimpse of Ruth's little and 
exquisite foot, as it danced up and down before the blaze of a 
cliirruping fire, which sparkled on the broad hearth. A gentle 
tap at the window set her on her legs in a moment, and before I 
could reach the door, she was there with an outstretched hand, 
and a pair of warm, ripe, ruddy lips, pouting forth to greet me. 
This was delicious ! — ^The friendly clouds were still sheltering me 
from the moon's eye ; Ruth stepped forth, and we stood close at 
the foot of the old oak, in the most impervious and delightful 
darkness imaginable. 1 was mute with delight, but my happy- 
hearted, loving little damsel's speech, after a few moments of 
silence, gradually began to thaw, and at length, overwhelmed me 
with a torrent of words : — ** Oh ! 1 am so glad you are come," 
quoth she ; " if you had not, we should not have had a moment's 
talk together for the week. Daddy's gone out; but to-morrow 
evening, and the next, he means to stop at home, and get drunk ; 
and, although his over-night's promises in other affairs melt like 
mists in the morning sun, and are quite forgotten by mid-day, yet, 
when he says he shall get drunk, he. always backs it wi' an oath, 
and then makes it a matter of conscience religiously to keep his 
word ; so that, you see, my dear Skelpie — " 

I was struck all of a heap ! — The purport of her subsequent 
discourse palpably proved, that she had mistaken me, in the dark, 
for the eternal and never-failing Skelpie. Her lips once more ap- 
proached mine; 1 was foaming with rage and disappointment; my 
hand had shrunk from her grasp, as from the touch of an adder, 
the instant the detested name of Skelpie escaped from her lips ; 
I had already taken in a mighty draught of breath, intending to 
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shower a whole volley of curses on her and Skelpie, together, 
— when I suddenly experienced a shock, that deprived me of all 
sort of sensation in an instant How long I lay in a death-like 
state I cannot conceive; hut I remember well enough, that 
when I awoke from my lethargy, trance, fit, or whatever it was, 
I found myself most painfully compressed in an aperture of the 
oak tree, through which the children were wont to enter into its 
hollow trunk. The moon was out in all her glory again, and 
her light fell upon the white brow of Ruth, and the grey jacket 
of the lean, and, by me, abhorred Skelpie. Yes, there he was, 
twining endearingly round the sylph-like form of the false maid, 
who seemed to feel a pleasure in his embraces, which, to me, 
appeared altogether imaccountable. It was plain, from their talk, 
that they did not conceive I was within hearing. I would fain have 
persuaded myself that I was dreaming, but my endeavours were 
ineffectual; the rugged edges of the aperture insinuated them- 
selves into my sides, and pained me dreadfully. Did Skelpie 
strike me? thought I; and does he imagine that I rolled down the 
declivity, from the force of the blow, and am now weltering in 
the ditch at its foot ? — Truly, it was a most tremendous assault ; 
and his conclusion of the effect, judging from the force of the 
cause, would be far from imreasonable. My case was forlorn in 
the extreme : my head, and one of my arms, were in the trunk of 
the tree ; I was fixed in a most uneasy, slanting position ; and my 
feet were so placed on the outside, that the moon threatened 
every minute to reveal them. I would have given the world to 
be even floundering in the mire of the ditch, or anywhere else, 
out of the reach of Skelpie's fist I was almost suffocated, and 
did not dare to breathe louder than a listening roe : a sigh or 
groan would in some degree have eased my pangs; but the 
sight of Skelpie, prevented me from indulging in the consolation 
of the most wretched. 

At length, a loud halloo announced the approach of old 
Grobstock. Skelpie instantly intimated his intention of de- 
camping, but the vile maid desired him to clamber up the oak, 
and hide amongst its branches, until her daddy went to bed. 
Here was a terrific request! — " I won't go into the hollow," quoth 
he ; ** 'cause the zuzpicious ould jakes do always pry into there, 
avore a' do goa to bed." I took the cuff of my coat between my 
teeth, and resolutely prepared for the worst; — but Skelpie ascended 
the other side of the tree. He had scarcely broken off the 
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prolonged salute of the kunng Ruth, when old Roger Grobttock, 
drunk, and growling, staggered up to the door. ** Eh! what, 
lassie — wench! out and abroad at this time of night!" cried he, 
as Ruth tripped up towards him. ^* Ahey ! what, vlaunting and 
trapesing about the whoam-stead wi' some vellow, 111 warrant ! 
Odd! I'll verret un out; only hide a bit. 111 be about un. I be 
downcast vor want of a frolic to-night ; so, ecod ! lass. 111 duck 
the lad avore I goes to bed, just vor a bit of a joke like, — «11 in 
good vellowship, — ^but, icod ! I'll duck un, if he's a friend ; and 
if he is a stranger, — dost hear, wench? — 111 drash un wi' the flail, 
just like a whate-sheaf." 

Every word of his speech was equal to a blow : I struggled to 
get free with all my might ; I had succeeded so far as to raise 
myself upright, when the miller, who had entered the house at 
the conclusion of his threat, re-appeared at the door with a 
flammg brand from the hearth in one hand, and a tremendous 
dung-fork in the other. He staggered directly close up to the 
tree; but the sight of my out-jutting stomach, and alarmed 
visage, made him retreat a few paces. He thrust out the burning 
stick so near my face, that it scorched my cheek; and after 
surveying my disconsolate and rueful deportment for a minute or 
more, he grounded his weapon, and accosted me in these words : 
"Why, thee bee'st a purty vellur, beesen't? — And where did'st 
come vrom — and who bee'st? Art thee a thie^ or — ^but, noa, it 
can't be, — thee bee'st never come to court our Ruth, bee'st ? — 
speak, twoad, or 111 vork tha!" 

There was Ruth, looking over her father's shoulder, evidently 
alarmed at my appearance ; Skelpie's heels were dangling over 
my head ; the pronged fork was close to my waistcoat ; I stared 
in the face of the old man, unable to utter a word, but sweating 
like a baited bull, and plainly expressing my fears by my woe- 
begone and pallid countenance. I expected some dire punish- 
ment for my silence ; but old Grobstock, after surve3ring me for 
a minute, to my great surprise, burst into a loud laugh, seized 
my trembling hand, and, with one vigorous effort, pulled me out 
of my imprisonment After dragging me, helpless as I was, 
into the house, and placing me in a chair by the fireside, he 
thrust a mug of cider and brandy into my hand, chuckling out, 
" Why, zooks! chap, how vrighted thee looks! — drink!" Here 
was a change ! 

By degrees I summoned up courage : the miller made me 
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drink stoutly of his good liquor; and, more than once, seized 
the dung-fork, and placing himself in a threatening attitude, 
thrust the points of it close to my hreast, in order to make me 
look frightened again, and amuse him. I was twenty times on 
the point of revealing the whole affair, hut a single look of 
Ruth's eloquent eye froze the words on my lips. 

After an hour's laughter, interrupted only hy gaspings for 
hreath, and frequent applications to the jug, my old host gave me 
a hroad hint to depart ; and after civilly opening the door, and 
wishing me a hearty good night, gave me a most grievous kick, 
that sent me galloping down the hill, and hetook himself to 
laughing as heartily as hefore. I never coiurted young Ruth of 
the mill again. 

My next love was the pale, down-looking, modest Ally Budd, 
the niece of that hoisterous old harridan, Hester Caddlefurrow ; 
whose name was a hushing- word to the crying urchins for many 
miles around ; they feared her more than Raw-head-and-hloody- 
hones, the wide-mouthed Bogle, or even the great Bullyhoo him- 
sel£ The lads of the village generally preferred the more hale 
and ruddy wenches in the vicinity; Ally was not roystering 
enough for them ; she had no capacity to feel and enjoy their 
rude merriment, or rough frolics ; and few suitors dofied the cap 
of courtship at old Hetty Caddlefurrow's threshold. But Ally 
was, indeed, a heauty. Her youthful companions and neighbours 
saw nothing extraordinary in her calm, dove-like eye ; but to me, 
it looked like the surface of a smooth lake, in the still moonlight, 
with a delicious heaven of love smiling in its blue depths. I met 
her several times, at a distance from her home, and made her 
acquainted with my growing passion ; but she always chilled my 
ardour by a ceremonious reference to her austere and masculine 
aunt I laid these evasive receptions of my proffered affection to 
the credit of her modesty, and loved her the better for them. 
I used to hover about on the tops of the hills which overlooked 
her abode, watching for the moment when my young dove would 
glide fortli from the thatohed cot, that nestled among the trees 
beneath me, with a feverish anxiety that I never felt on any 
other occasion in my life. She neither seemed to shun or court 
my company ; but came forth, smiling, and fearless of evil, like 
the white star of the evening, in the soft summer's gloaming. 
The presence of other women, with whom I have been in love, 
has usually thrown me ii^to a turbulent fever ; but Ally Budd's 
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pale, beautiful face, soft eyes, and gentle voice, had a calm and 
soothing influence on my spirit. Her words fell like oil, even on 
the stormy tide of her aunt's rough passions ; whose ire she could 
quell at will, and oftentimes saVed the ofiending clowns in the 
old woman's employ from an elaborate cufiing. In this exercise, 
Hester was said to excel any man in the parish: she had a 
violent predilection for thwacking, or, to use her own expression, 
lecturing, her domestics for eveiy trivial offence ; and nothing 
but the high wages which she gave, induced the rustic labourers 
to remain in her service. I was one evening sauntering round 
the summit of the hill which immediately looked down upon 
Hester's house, occasionally stealing a glance from the pathway 
into the wood towards the rich glories of the declining sun, when 
a rude hand clutched me by the collar behind, and, in a moment, 
pulled me backwards into an immense wheelbarrow. The gigantic 
villain who had performed this daring feat, directly placed him- 
self between the handles of the vehicle, and vigorously trundled 
it down the hill. I was seated, or rather, self-wedged in the 
barrow, with my legs painfully dangling over the rim, on each 
side of the wheel : the velocity, with which we descended the 
steep and rugged declivity, deprived me of all power ; the fellow 
panted and laughed, pushing on with increased vigour, imtil we 
came in sight of the wide-gaping door of old Hester's kitchen. 
His fellow-labourers, who were seated at the porch, immediately 
rose at the sight of our novel equipage. — Confound the rascal! he 
was a most experienced ploughman, and deemed this a fair 
opportunity of shewing his great rectilinear skill, and obtaining 
the applause of his fellows, by driving me at full speed through 
the door-way of the house. It stood exactly at the foot of the 
steepest part of the hill ; and, from the tremendous rate at which 
we travelled, the downfall of the whole edifice seemed inevitable ! 
My senses, which had partially taken leave of me in the course of 
the descent, returned just as we arrived within a few yards of our 
destination; I uttered one shriek, desperately closed my eyes, 
and gave myself up for a buried man. 

The next moment I found my body, safe and unhurt, on the 
hearth of Dame Caddlefurrow's kitchen. There was the dame, 
seated in her bee-hive chair, staring with surprise, impatience, 
and anger, at my worship in the barrow. As soon as the clown 
recovered his lost breath, he proceeded to an explanation of 
the cause of his introducing such an unsightly and unknown 
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personage as me to her goodly presence. ** I ha' zeed the chap," 
quoth he, elevating the handles of his wheelbarrow to the top of 
his shoulders, so as to afford the dame a AUl view of my person; 
^* I ha' zeed the chap scaures and scaures o' times, skulking 
about the hill, always and vor ever just about night-vall, when 1 
do goa a-voddering the beasts ; zo, thinks I, thic jockey bean't 
loitering about here zo often wi' any good plan in his noddle : 
moorauver, I ha' zeed un, coming athirt the vields ov a night, 
just avore harvest, treading down whole zheaves o' wheat at a 
voot-vall : — ^that nettled I more nor all ; zo I looked out vor un 
to-night, zlipped un into the dung-barry, walked un down the hill- 
zide, and drove un through the ould porch ztraight as a vurrow : — 
zo here a' is, and let un gi'e a 'count ov hi'zelf." " Ay, \et un 
give an account of himself," said the sturdy dame; "Who bee'st, 
'ocsbert?" — To say that I was at the point of dissolution, were 
needless. I began to mutter a few incoherent sentences, when 
one of the fellows at the door cried out, " He's Habby Bullwrinkle, 
the devil's-bird, down in the village." "A lawyer!" shouted 
Mistress Caddlefurrow, in a tone that doomed me, in perspective, 
to all the horrors of the horse-pond ; — ^* Why, thou bloated raven ! 
thou — " " Zober — zober, mother," whispered a voice behind me ; 
and a hand, at the same time, quietly put the enraged widow 
back towards her bee-hive; "bide a bit; only bide a bit; hearken 
to reason." I extricated myself from the barrow, and looked up 
to see who my protecting angel could possibly be ; it was no 
other than Skelpie. " This gentleman's my vreind," continued 
he, looking drolly towards me ; " he and I be main vond o' one 
another ; I zeldom goes to chat wi' a lass, but what he is near at 
hand; zo — d'ye mindt — he often come wi' I to the top of the hill, 
and bided there, while I just stepped down to court little Ally 
vor an hour or zo ; that's all : — I left un there to-night. I axed the 
mopus to come in, but he's modest, main modest, vor a chap of 
his years." So saying, he resumed his seat, and tendered me the 
cider-mug and a spare pipe in such a friendly and unsuspicious 
manner, that told me all was right in a moment. The clowns 
retired, and the old dame looked on me as kindly as her features 
would permit, imder the impression that I was the chosen friend 
of her niece's intended husband ; for such, I soon discovered, 
Skelpie was by her considered ! — As soon as the storm in ijay 
veins had somewhat abated, I looked around for the mild goddess 
of my idolatry, the lady-like, modest, soft, silver-eyed Ally Budd. 
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She was drooping in a dark comer, with a check apron thrown 
over her folded arms, and snoring audibly ! 

I could not bear to think of the heartless creature for a year 
after; of course I never hovered over the abode of Dame 
Caddlefurrow again. Skelpie soon deserted the cold lass fot 
another love ; and, after being obliged to dance in her stockings 
vamps, according to the custom oi the country, at the marriages of 
her two younger sisters. Ally was wedded to an unlucky miser,- — 
the most miserable character under the sun. . But to resume : — 
after lighting my pipe, I sat for some minutes absorbed in re- 
flections on my late adventure. I did not like Skelpie a whit the 
better for having shielded me from the wrath of the boisterous 
widow; a blow from his hand would have be^i much more 
acceptable than a favour : I imagined that he was rioting on the 
idea of having vexed me, by his act of apparent good-nature and 
kindness ; and I construed his silence very much in favour of 
this vagary of my heated imagination. Presently I heard a noise 
behind old mother Caddlefurrow'a chair, which resembled the faint 
and irregular chuckling of a woman's half-stifled laugh ; and, 
anon, a tuft of hair, dark as the raven's wing, topped by a phea- 
sant's plume, gleamed over the head of the chair ; a white brow^ 
and a pair of laughing black eyes, brim frdl of tears, followed ; 
and in a few minutes, Kate Skelpie, the wicked^ mischievous 
sister of my deliverer, tumbled out of the recess, which the 
dame's chair had efiectually shaded. She was a rounds dumpy 
lass, full of tricks as a frolicsome colt, with an impertinent cocked 
nose, and a pair of lips, that were continually in waggish and 
most alluring motion. I had seen her before at a farmer's 
merry-making, when she picked me out for a partner, and, not- 
withstanding my obesity, obliged me to dance down six-and- 
thirty couple of giggling girls, and roaring men; — ^keeping up, all 
the time, as grave a face as ever sat on the shoulders of an 
undertaker. I pitched and leaped about like a gambolling rhino- 
ceros, to the infinite diversion of the company, and my own 
solitary grief and dismay. Kate and I were the only persons in 
the room who looked at all solid. I felt an inkling of affection 
for the lass, even then,— why, I know not ; and the continual 
crossings I received from Skelpie, determined me to make love 
under his own roof, where I should, most probably, be sure of 
peace and quietness in my trysting ; as Skelpie usually past the 
love time of the nights, about at the abodes of the different 
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village toasts. Here was a glorious opportunity of improving 
my acquaintance with the twinkling-eyed Kate ! She was not 
such a poetical-looking creature as the snoring Ally Budd, nor so 
tall and comely as the false daughter of Grohstock; nevertheless,- 
Kate Skelpie was a jocund, pretty, and captivating young lass. 
I courted her, and prospered. 

She had no meddling parents to interfere with us; and 
Skelpie was, of course, absent from home five nights in the week. 
Many were the pranks which the dear jade played me; but I did 
not care; — they kept my flame alive, and her occasional kind 
looks and unsolicited salutes convinced me that I held a place 
in her heart In the meantime, however, I carried on the war 
in another quarter. I had two nights in the week to spare, and 
these I spent at a farm-house about a mile from the village, with 
a slender young maiden, named Amaranth Saffem. 

One Saturday evening, Skelpie overtook me as I was jour^ 
neying towards Amaranth's dwelling. He accosted me civilly ; 
and having some serious notions about his sister, I did not 
scruple to enter into conversation with him. He had not crossed 
me for above a month; and Kate had informed me, the night be- 
fore, "that she should have a good bit of gold, if the old chap at 
the Lands' End would but take it into his head just to die a bit:" 
these were good reasons for my civility, and we discoursed on the 
most fashionable village topics with great urbanity and mild- 
ness. At length, however, we arrived at Amaranth's door; and 
then, for the furst time, the truth flashed upon each of our minds. 
We were both evidently bent on a love-visit to the fair Safiem. 
Skelpie looked rather hurt, methought, and could not help 
heaving a short sigh. However, we both went in, and found 
Amaranth alone. It was market-day ; and her crippled grand- 
father, with whom she dwelt, as we both well knew, was gone to, 
and in all probability would remain at, the next market-town 
until a late hour, according to his usual custom ; otherwise, we 
should almost as soon have ventured into a tiger's den, to despoQ 
the animal of a whelp, as pay a love-visit to the old man's grand- 
daughter. The miller was a lamb, compared with, dame Caddlcr 
fluTow; and that lady a dove in deportment, to old Jagger. Saffem. 
But more of him anon. 

Amaranth, it was plain, favoured me rather than Skelpie. 
Without vimity be it spoken, I was, at that time, barring my 
obesity, which rendered me somewhat unsightly in the eyes of 
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ladMT ft fowemMt mtn, and not qnate iortj. I wis hf 

partieakirij lotichoiB to gain the yinii^ Ssfim s 
jH ike cfamg to aie in fgrfenaee to Sketpie, wko £d 
an in hit power to plcaae her. He was cridcndj in lofe^ and §ar 
^ firil time hi ha fife, feit the pangs of jealonsjr hi his heart. 
Iwashisioecealiilrrral!— I^einenl, Habakknk Bnllwiinkle, die 
ileril'fl hird, whom he had so hng diiiand, had Mccetded hi 
warpmg ^ aJcrtJoos of ha AmumoA ! — ^He fait ha fipv hnncd 
and fyr rilf*! hr fiti^ ftftd, hi rain endesvooRd to fwif ^a l die slale 
of his heart. Amaranth seemed to r^oiee in ha tonnents ; she 
had always hecn toleraUj lihend in her tokens of agrrtion, hot, 
on this oecasion, the afanost exceeded die hoonds of pvobafailitjr. 
I did not mndi fike it at last; tar I hegan to think die was 
making a fiwl of me. We went on in this waf fer above an 
hour, when die old crqiple's ponej snddenly datteted into the 
comt-yard. Sk^ne stated on his legs in ei^dent alarm. There 
was no waj of eaaipey hot through a ba^ door into a litde yaidy 
which was sumum ded hf a TiDanoos high widl, so smooth, and 
wcH-hiiflt too, as to defy eren Ske^pie's ^m&beiing capabilities. 

We had not been a moment outside the door, before the 
cripple entered the boose. Skelpie was endeavouring with all hn 
mi^t to get orer the wall: he clang like a cat to the bare bricks; 
but, before he had well reached half-way op, lus foot slipped, and 
down he came. I was standing disconscJately underneath him ; 
he fell so suddenly, diat I had not time to get out of the way, 
and Skelpie's ponderous and hard skull struck me fiill in the pit 
of my stomach, and sent me staggering against die back door, 
which naturally gave way with the shock, and I was precipitated, 
on the broad of my back, in the very middle of the floor. 
Luckily, I came in contact with the table on which the candle 
stood^ and extinguished the light in my falL The embers were 
dying on the hearth, and Skelpie had hauled me by the legs, 
back into the yard, before the cripple (who waited to reach his 
loaded blunderbuss before he looked round) could catch more 
than a vague glimpse of my form and features. The door 
swung inward, and Skelpie easily held it fast enough to prevent 
the cripple from pulling it open; — at die same time carefully 
screening his body behind the wall of the house, from the 
cripple's bullets, which we e3cpected to hear rattling through the 
door every moment He growled like an incensed bear, and 
muttered curses by wholesale on poor Amaranth, whom we heard 
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whining most piteously. At length, he seemed to take a sudden 
resolution, chuckled audihly, and proceeded to harricado the door 
with all the ftimiture in the room. Here was an end to all our 
hopes of enfranchisement and safety. But, oh ! dear me ! what 
were my feelings, when I heard the cripple hohhling up stairs, 
and trying to open a little window which commanded the yard 1 
We were in a sad situation ; our only choice of avoiding the 
lynx eyes of Jagger was hy getting into two water^hutts, which 
stood in the yard. The Mrindows of the house looked into every 
comer, so that we could not possibly hope to conceal ourselves 
behind them. In we went together, but my ill luck still attended 
me ; Skelpie crouched comfortably in the belly of a dry butt, 
but the one, into which I floundered, was half full of water. The 
chilling liquid rose to within a foot and a half of the brim, the 
moment I got in, so that it was impossible for me to crouch, being 
actually standing on tip-toe, neck high in water ! It was a bleak 
night, but my fever saved my life. 

The cripple's blunderbuss, of unprecedented calibre, was 
thrust out of the window, before I could well moderate my quick 
breathing. He looked into every comer of the yard, but, hap- 
pily, did not perceive my miserable sconce, which was floating in 
the water-butt, immediately beneath him. He descended in a 
few minutes, and removed the furniture from the door, searched 
all round the yard, and, at length, discovering the marks of 
Skelpie's shoes in the wall, concluded that we had escaped, and 
went grumbling to bed. It was a long time before I would suffer 
Skelpie to help me out of my hiding-place : he effected the job 
with infinite difficulty, and led me, dripping like a watering-pot, 
through the house. 

About a week after this adventure, I discovered that Kate and 
Amaranth, who were once bosom friends, had quarrelled about me, 
and were now as spiteful to each other as possible. They met, 
one evening, at old Hetty Caddlefurrow's, and, on comparing notes, 
found that I was playing a double game. Ally Budd was present, 
but she said nothing. After lavishing the usual abusive epithets 
on me, they began to look coldly upon each other: from cool 
looks, they proceeded to vituperative insinuations; and, before they 
parted, naturally came to an open rupture. Occasionally, I suf- 
fered a little from their pouting and touting ; but, in the main, 
I was happy enough between them. Each tried all her arts to 
win me from her rival ; they sometimes met, grew great friends, 
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vomd they vould both turn theii' back* upon me for ever, kiaaed, 
cried, quarrelled agun, and grew more ranconnu to each other, 
■nd loving to me, than before. Skelpie became an altered man. 
Amaranth flouted him, abuied hii Bister to hia face, and careued 
me in hit presence ; — although, 1 believe, the huujr, if ihe kneir 
faer own heart, loved the fellow all the time. Skelpie drewed 
■martly, diacontiuued hii visits to all other girli, neglected hi* 
games, and even his daily occupations, to court Amaranth. He 
von the heart of the old cripple Saffem ; but the laas s^ turned 
& deaf ear to his vows : — she was trying to vex Kate Skelpie. 
I was completely happy ; I felt — but wherefore should I dwell 
on this love contest ! — Skelpie ia looking over my shoulder, and 
does not seem to relish the protracted detail. Suffice it to say 
then, that the banns of marriage were at length published, between 
Habakkuk Bullwrinkle, gentleman, and Kate Skelpie, spinsteri — 
that we were united in due season ;^and that Skelpie, a short 
time afterwards, obtained the hand of Amaranth. The angry 
passions of the girls soon subsided, and they loved each other 
better than ever. Skelpie became my bosom friend ; J prospered 
in business ; and the two families have lived together for above 
twen^ years, in concord and happiness. The roses have faded 
in Amaranth's cheek, and the ^re of Kate's eye is somewhat 
quenched ; but the relation of my own mishaps, Skelpie'a ad- 
ventures, and oui strange courtships, never fails to draw back the 
youthfiil smiles of hilarity in both their matronly faces. Heftven 
bless Ihem 1 
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NEIGHBOURS OF AN OLD IRISH BOY. 




INTRODUCTION. 

A ONE -AsuBD naval Lieutenant, on half-pay, who was distantly 
related to my niother's family, had the good fortnne to be presented, 
in hia declining years, with a little cottage and a smaU portion of 
land situate in a village on the coast of Ireland, by one of his 
wealUiy nephews, to whom it was unexpectedly devised by a 
maiden grand-aunt, who had never seen him above once in his 
life. I accompanied the Lieutenant, IVom Waterford, for no other 
reason than because I had nothing, either better or v/one, to do, 
when he vent to take possesdon of his nephew's gift ; and to pay 
a visit, after a separation of some years, to bis old shipmate — the 
friend of his youth, and the companion of his manhood — Jimmy 
Fitiigerald, — better known by the appellation of the Old Irish 
Boy, who dwelt in a mud cabin on the skirts of the village : the 
histoT7 of whose neighbours is given in the ensuing pages, as 
nearly as possible in the same terms as he narrated it to my 
worthy relative, the one-armed Lieutenant, and myself, in the 
course of the two or three fint evenings which we passed in bis 
company. 



JIMMY FITZGERALD. 

JiMMT Fitzgerald and the old Lieutenant had both entered 
the nayy in equally humble situations, at an early age : the 
friends of the latter, eventually, procured his advancement ; but 
Fiti^erald, whose relations were poor, never had the luck to be 
rated on any ship's books in a higher station than that of an able 
seaman. T^e difference of rank had not the effect of diminishing 
the respect and affection which the Lieutenant and Fitzgerald bore 
towards each other : in their manhood they were upon as familiar 
terms, so far as naval etiquette would permit, as when in their 
boyhood they had been equals. The Lieutenant had saved his 
friend's life, at the risk of his own, in the Mediterranean ; and, to 
judge from appearances, he was, if possible, more partial to Jimmy 
Fitzgerald than the Old Lish Boy was to him. The preserver 
frequently is found to display more affection towards the preserved, 
than the preserved either exhibits or feels towards his preserver. 

No two men could be much more unlike each other than the 
Lieutenant and Jimmy Fitzgerald. The former had received a 
tolerable education before he went to sea ; he had taken every 
opportunity to improve himself while in the service ; from the 
period of his retiring, he had read much on general subjects ; and 
he was, at the time of his taking possession of his nephew's cot- 
tage, a very well informed man. Jimmy Fitzgerald, on the 
contrary, scarcely knew how to read when he left his native vil- 
lage ; he had picked up but a slight smattering of such knowledge 
as is to be obtained from books, in his progress through life ; but 
he possessed a ^er mind and greater powers of observation than 
his friend ; and the Old Irish Boy was, perhaps, superior to the 
better educated Lieutenant, in mental riches, discrimination, and 
eloquence, when they again met, after an interval of many years* 
separation, under the roof of the former. Jimmy Fitzgerald's 
style rose with his subject ; and he occasionally found himself at 
such an elevation, that it was a mystery how he had been able to 
attain it. The Lieutenant was always level in his discourse : he 
neither descended so low, nor rose so high as his friend ; nor did 
he, like Fitzgerald, ever presume to discuss any but common- 
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place sabjects. Jimmy occasiomtlly indulged in such daring 
flights, that he toppled down headlong from an altitude which 
he was unable to support ; a disgrace to which the more sober 
and matter-of-fact Lieutenant never subjected himself. The one 
sedulously avoided the utterance of anything new ; the other, if 
it had been in his power, would rarely have sdd anything that was 
old. The Lieutenant was circumspect, and the Old Boy ambitious : 
the former was stiff, constrained, and rather stately in his lan- 
guage ; the latter free, careless, and Hibemically vernacular. 
Jimmy Fitzgerald was poor, almost dependant on the exertions of 
a niece and her two sons for support, and so afliicted in his nether 
extremities, that he could not move from his chair without as- 
sistance ; but he was always merry, and rarely complained. The 
Lieutenant possessed a competency, he enjoyed a most robust 
state of health, his legs, and the arm which the enemies of his 
country had left him, were still in full vigour ; but he frequently 
rained at his poverty, occasional slight attacks of head-ache, and 
at being Compelled to do the work of two hands with one. 

Notwithstanding the difference in their temperaments, the 
two friends had rarely disagreed ; and Orestes and Fylades, or 
Damon and Pythias, could not have exhibited more affection to- 
wards each other, after a long separation, than Jimmy Fitzgerald 
and the Lieutenant did, when the latter entered the Old Lish 
Boy's cabin. My relation had, to use his own expression, been 
roaming about, here and there and ever3rwhere, for a number of 
years ; and so little positive inclination did he feel for passing the 
remainder of his life in one place, that he would, probably, have 
declined his nephew's well-meant offer, had not Jimmy Fitz- 
gerald's cabin been within ten minutes' walk of the cottage, and 
Uie sea been visible from two of its four front windows. The vil- 
lage was principally occupied by fishermen ; but there were two 
4h: three respectable £Btmilies resident in the neighbourhood : to 
theae the old Lieutenant had letters of introduction ; so that he felt 
satisfied, on entering upon his tolerably neat, but humble abode, 
that he should not be at a loss for society, even if it were possible 
&r him ever to grow tired of that of his friend Fitzgerald. 

After a great number of mutual inquiries had been answered, 
and many expressions of reciprocal friendship had been uttered, 
Jimmy Fitzgerald drew forth a little tub of pothien from beneath 
the bed, with his crutch, — ^which was of no other use to him but 
to perform this and similar offices, — and protested by several 
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saints, whose names have escaped my memory, that we should 
have a jovial night of it. ^ Many's the pitcher of good drink,'* he 
exclaimed, ^ the Lieutenant and I have helped one another to 
empty : though, HI say this for him, he*d alwa3rs thirty-one points 
and a half more love for sobriety than ever Jimmy Fitzgerald could 
boast ; and at that same time, when he'd make mouths at a third 
can, and draw back from a fourth, as he would from a dog that 
was going to snap at him, I drank, and drank, — more shame to 
me for it, — as though Pd declared war against spirits, and wished 
to exterminate them, — ^rum, in particular, — from the face of the 
earth. I think Fm a better man than I was long ago : no thanks 
to me, for that, though, perhaps; for Pm out of the way oi' 
temptation ; and if Fd the pay of an admiral, I couldn't enjoy 
myself as I did long ago. It's wrong of us to brag of our virtue, 
when we've no appetite left in us for sin : — ^that's a saying I stole 
from the priest, because it plazed me. You'll^e Father Killala. 
mightily, Lieutenant, when you come to know him ; as you soon 
will, won't you P And noticing him reminds me of telling you, 
that while you're here, FU engage you'll never get reproached 
for being a Protestant." 

" Toleration, Jimmy — ^" 

"Is it toleration?" exclaimed Fitzgerald, interrupting the 
Lieutenant ; " why then, in toleration, Father Eillala's flock are 
all lambkins. FU add to that, — because, I know you'll like to hear 
it — ^we're as quiet as mice in these parts : we've no fighting, nor 
fairs, nor wren-feasts ; and as few ghosts or goblins. Banshees, 
Lepreghauns, or white women on horseback, as you'd wish : for 
we don't give such cattle much encouragement. Don't that plaze 
you, Lieutenant ?" 

" It does, — ^it does ; and I have no doubt but that I shall pass 
my days peacefully and pleasantly in your village, my good old 
friend. Jimmy Fitzgerald and I," continued the Lieutenant, 
addressing me with unusual animation, " have fought and bled 
side by side ; we were confined together, for four years, in a French 
prison, from which we escaped in company ; we had but one to* 
bacco-box between us, for fifteen months ; and we accidentally fell 
in love with the same woman. Jimmy acted most magnanimously 
on that occasion : as soon as he discovered that I was his rivals 
he instantly resigned his pretensions in my favour." 

" And you were quite as polite to me, Lieutenant," said Jimmy, 
** and I don't forget it to you to this day. You insisted, you know, 
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B8 strongly as I did : so that as each was resolute in not cutting 
out his friend, the darling delight of our hearts got neither of us ; 
and she*s now living, — an ould maid, as Pm tould, — ^near upon a 
mile and a half this side of Thurles.** 

" Is it possible ?^* exclaimed the Lieutenant. 

^* It*s as true as you*re bom, if Comey Carolan is to be believed 
on his oath. I wouldn*t take his word ; but when a man swears 
to what he says, it*s not dacent to discredit him, is it ? ** 

^^ Certainly not,** replied the Lieutenant. *^ And so Peggy is 
living within a mile and a half of Thurles, is she ? — ^unmarried, 
too, you say?** 

*^ She is ; and I don*t think Pd be doing my duty if I didn*t 
tell you. Pll just take this present opportunity of saying, too, 
that as you think of settling, and as you're still well-looking, 
and Pm broke down out-and-out, so that she wouldn't look upon 
me, — ^Pd sacrifice nothing, — that is, I wouldn*t intirely brake my 
heart if you wint and married her.** 

^^ James Fitzgerald,** said the Lieutenant, '* you are still the 
noble fellow you were thirty years ago. You have forestalled 
me on this occasion : I assure you that I was just working my- 
self up to say to you what you have said to me. You are still a 
bachelor, Jimmy, and, as far as I am concerned. Miss Margaret 
McCarthy is quite at your service.** 

^ Thank you kindly, and good luck to you for this and all 
that*s past,** said Jimmy; ^but, to spake my mind, — I never 
cared much about Peg.** 

^^ Nor I, upon my honour ! ** exclaimed the Lieutenant. 

** I was glad of an excuse to be rid of her,** quoth Fitzgerald. 

"Precisely my own case, I protest,** said the Lieutenant. 

" And I never cared one half so little for her, as I do just 



now.'* 



'' We coincide on this point to a tittle." 

** Then what becomes of our mutual devotion, Lieutenant ? 
It was all moonshine, you see." 

" Not exactly,** replied the Lieutenant ; " man can look back 
on past occurrences, and see circumstances in their true light — ^ 

" Better than he can when they*re under his nose ? " inter- 
rupted Fitzgerald. ** Is it that you mane ? " 

*^ It is : passion and prejudice, as philosophy teaches us — ** 

" Hould your tongue. Lieutenant^" said Fitzgerald ; " for I 
think I can find a shorter way for us out of the bog, than your 
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jack-0* -lantern philosophy will light us to. The tmih ig, we 
were young and foolish that time ; we thought we loved the 
young woman, and we didn*t : so there* fl an end of Peg. My 
blessings be on her for all that, though ! She neyer did me harm; 
and one of us, may be, was wrong in not marrying her." 

^ She told me to my face, — truth is a jewel, Jimmy Fitz- 
gerald," said the Lieutenant, ^'she told me, calmly and reso- 
lutely, when I informed her that you were as deeply in love 
with her as myself that we had mistaken innocent flirting for 
affection; and that, were a formal proposal made to her, she 
should indignantly reject it ; * for,* said she, * I would not have 
either of you, if one was a Rear Admiral, and the other a Mtgor 
of Marines.* That was her precise expression.** 

*' Oh ! Time, Time I** exclaimed Jimmy ; ** what a fine ould 
fellow you are, to be sure I How you open our eyes, and briiig 
things to light ! If it wa8n*t for you. Truth might often go hide 
her head.** 

" I think,** said the Lieutenant, rather gaily, '* that if I wanted 
a wife, I might probably find one who would suit me better than 
Peggy, among your neighbours, friend Fitzgerald. And, by-the- 
by, as I am coming to live among them, I should be glad if you 
would afford me a little insight to their various characters, cir- 
cumstances, and histories. I am well aware of your capability 
to do so : — ^when I found you on board the Janus, after we had 
parted company for more than seven years, you did me incalcu- 
lable benefit, by giving me a descriptive portrait of every soul 
in the ship ; from the cook*s boy up to the captain. WiU you 
oblige meP" 

" I will, in that or anything else that*s in the power o' me," 
replied the Old Boy. " If I devoted one half o* my life to you, 
since I was twenty, Pd still be your debtor for the other half: 
for didn't you save the whole of it at the ri^ of your own ? — 
You did, then ; and Pll never—" 

*^ Psha, psha, Fitzgerald I you know what strong objections I 
have to your dwelling on that topic." 

'* Go along with you, and don't be prating so, sir," said 
Jimmy ; ** I won't put up with your taking the liberty of doing 
a fine thing for me, and then bidding me not spake of it. My 
bits of gratitude, now and then, goes for the interest ; but Pll 
never be able to pay off the debt. Still, though the one is out of 
my power to do, Pd not be aisy in my own mind if I neglected 
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the Other that imH : so that, after all, may be, when we think 
we're doing great things, by acting as we should to others, we're 
just egged on to it, by the fear of not being on good terms with 
ourselves. You've often tould me. Lieutenant, I should be your 
Corporal Trim, — ^the man you and I read about, long ago, in 
Jack Flanagan's bit of a book, aboard the Bellerophon : and I 
would be so, but my legs took to their heels and deserted me, 
you know ; and so I couldn't, could I ? Did you ever get hould 
of a book, since I saw you, with the middle and both ends of 
that story in it P — H you did, as we'd only the middle and a bit 
o* the beginning in Jack Flanagan's greasy library, Fd be glad 
ifyou'dtellitme." 

" I wiU, with pleasure, Fitzgerald, when — ^" 

" When Fve described my neighbours to you, is it ? Well, 
then, m do that, I think, before we part, if the whiskey houlds 
out, and it don't get much the better of us. But it sha'n't, shall 
it ? — ^for we'll put ourselves upon' short allowance, and drink as 
we ought, to the renewal of our acquaintance, when Pm done, 
m tell you, before I begin, that you couldn't pick out any nine 
in the whole barony, knows half so much about the people that's 
in it, as myself; though Fm fast moored here, like a Trinity- 
house buoy on a sand-bank : but though I see little, I hear much ; 
and as I can't go to any body, why, every body comes to me." 

<^I am grieved to the heart, Jimmy Fitzgerald," said the 
Lieutenant, " to behold you so fettered by your infirmities ; con- 
fined, if I may use the expression, like a pig in a coop — ^" 

"Liberty, Lieutenant," interrupted the Old Msh Boy, "is 
only comparative at the best ; and none of us gets our fill of it. 
Going about from one place to another isn't freedom, as I think 
you'll own J so why need I cry out P K it was, nobody, as I said, 
while ago, has as much as he wishes of it. Fd be delighted to be 
able to go get mass once a week, and to crawl a quarter of a mile 
now and then ; but my infirmities prevent me : so I don't have 
my wish. But Fm only like the rest o' the world ; and, therefore, 
I ought to be contented; though, Fll own, Fm not so, exactly. 
One man sighs to have a jaunt into the country, sometimes, — 
but his wife won't let him leave the town he lives in ; another 
thinks he'd be happy if he could p'rambulate about in foreign 
parts, — ^but his pocket keeps him at home; even that mighty 
conqueror, Alexander the Great, if there's truth in the song that's 
made about him, found the globe itself too little for his desires ; 
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and you know, well enough, that Uttle SnookenhauBen used to Iw 
telling UB at M&lla, of an oiild philoHopber, in ancient times, who 
fell out with his own bread and butter, like a big baby as he was, 
because he couldn't have another irorld for a play-ground, so as 
he might play trap-ball with this. There's none of us but ttraina the 
cable by which we're moored, as tight as we well can ; and many's 
the man tries, all hialife,tocut it, and sheer off into the main; but 
he can't. If you tie up a horse in a field, he'll not care half eo 
much about the rich graaa that's under hia nose, as he will for a 
few dry blades, which his rope won't let him reach ; and he'll be 
trying for them, when he might be filling his belly with better. 
If I am, as you say, shut up here like a pig in a coop, — and it's 
true enough, — r^e the comfort of knowing, that he, who thinks 
himself ftte, and brags about his liberty, has a ring in his nose, 
and, may be, two or three other incumbrances, which prevent 
him, although he's adrift, from enjoying his freedom, or doing as 
he likea, much more than I can^-But now for my nwghboura " 
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Mick Maguibe is a native of these parts, and he*s out and 
out the oddest fish among my neighbours, as I think, and as 
you'll think too, may be, by-and-by, when I tell you more about 
him. — ^Didn't it ever occur to you, that a man may be ruined by 
a bit of good luck as well as by bad ? — Fm sure it must. — I had 
an unde at Tralee, who was left seventy pounds by his wife's 
gossip ; and he welcomed the gift so warmly, and caroused so 
heartily to the honour of the giver, that he never ceased drink- 
ing and losing his time, — ^though he was a dacent man, and did 
business as he ought before, — ^until the seventy pounds, and a 
little to the tail of it, had slipped through his fingers. But that 
wasn't the end of it : for he got such bad habits as he never could 
shake off again ; so he lived a few years a sot, and died a beggar : 
all which wouldn't have happened but for the seventy pounds his 
wife's gossip gave him. — I knew a young woman, whose name I 
won't mention, for the sake of her family, who lost herself entirely 
through a love of fine clothes, which she had never cared more 
about, than just a little, as all women do, — and no blame to them, 
— before her brother, who sailed for three years in the same ship 
with me, brought her home a little bag of silks and things above 
her station, which, when she'd worn them, made her despise her 
plain, honest, ould duds : but them that was about her couldn't 
give her better ; so she grew sick of home, and did that she was 
sore at heart for when she came to a death-bed. — Ah ! then's the 
time, if we never did before, when we know right from wrong ; — 
then's the time, when the brain balances things and gives true 
weight to all our misdeeds; — ^then's the time, when a man, who 
could never before recollect what he did that day se'nnight, 
remembers all the evil he has done in his day^, and all the good 
he might have done, but wouldn't. A dying man's memory, if he 
has been a bad one, is one of the most perfect and terrible things in 
the world ; — go see one yourself, and you'll own it. We may be 
'cute enough to hide what we do from the world all our lives, but 
we can't do so from ourselves when death puts out his big bony 
P^w to give us a grim welcome to his dark dominions. We may 
be 'cute enough to shut our own eyes to what we've done, when 
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we*re strong and able, and the world's going merrily round with 
US ; and we may be fools enough to think that our sins are blotted 
out when we have forgotten them ; — ^for Tve found that men are 
just like the ostriches Tve seen myself, in Africa, which, when 
they're hunted, poke their pates into a dark place, leaving their 
bodies entirely exposed, and fancy no one can see them if they 
can't see themselves : — ^but when we know that the last sands in' 
our glass are running, and the dead sea is glinmiering before us, 
we can't poke our heads into a comer, — don't you see ?— or tie a 
stone to the neck of each of our iniquities, and drown it ;— or look 
another way, and think of to-morrow's dinner, when they're' 
coming to meet us ;^K)r silence their small but very terrible voices, 
by whistling the burthen of an old song : for,— do you mark ? — 
they won't be served so : they will be seen ; they will speak ; and, 
faith ! it's hear them we must, whether we will or no. We may 
have fancied them dead and gone, years ago ; but their ghosts 
start up and surround our death-beds, and clamour so, that we 
can't but listen to them : and what's most awful, they make a ' 
man his own judge ; and no earthly judge is so impartial as a 
man is of himself, when his people are just wishing him good-b'ye 
for ever. For when we get on the brink of life and death, and 
know that it's ten to one we'll be dead by the morning, and it's 
just midnight already ; — ^when we think that in a few hours our 
ears wiU be deaf, and our eyes blind, and we can't wag a finger, 
and our cold white corpse will be stretched out on a board, — 
motionless, helpless, good for nothing, and lumber more than 
anything else ; — ^when we know, that, much as we thought of 
ourselves, the sun will rise, and the birds sing, and the flowers 
look beautiful, and the ox be yoked to the plough, and the chim- 
neys smoke, and the pot be boiled, and the world go on without 
us, as well as if we'd never been in it ; — ^then's the time, I say, we 
get our vanity cut up by the roots, and feel what atoms we've 
been in it : — ^and then's the time too, that the soul, — just before 
pluming her wings, and having half shaken off the dross of hu- 
manity, — ^becomes strong as the body gets weak, and won't be bam- 
boozled, but calls up all our sins past, and places them stedfastly 
before our eyes ; and if we've done wrong — ^that is, much of it, — ^a . 
big black bird stretches out her great wings and flutters, brooding 
like a weight of cold lead, on our hearts ; and conscience, though 
we've contrived to keep her down all our lives, then starts upi 
taking advantage of our helplessness, and reigns in full power. — 
But what's all this to Mick Maguire ? you'll say. — ^Faith ! then, not 
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much : I began with an idea of getting to him in a few words, but 
was led astray, by noticing the death of the young woman I 
mentioned as being ruined by the gift of a brother, who meant it 
for her good. And you'll think it odd, may be, that the likes o' 
me casts over things so sariously : but I do, and there's nothing 
plazes me more than so doing, when Fm left alone here by 
myself, for hours and hours together, while all that's near and 
dear to me is out upon the waves, the mighty roar of which, as 
they break upon the rocks about me, I hear night and day ; and 
the sound o' them, and solitude, begets sarious thoughts ; and so 
they should, in one that's gone sixty. There's never a day but I 
think o' death, so that I'm sure I'll be able to meet him firmly 
when he knocks at the gates of life for me, and bids me come. If 
1 could go about, Td not have such oceans of odd, out o' the way 
thoughts, consarning various things ; but here I am, fettered by 
my infirmities to an ould chair, and Tve nothing to do half my 
time, but think. Don't imagine, though, that Fm laid up in a 
harbour of peace, or that the other half of my time is caJJcn and 
pleasant : it's no such thing ; the woes and the wickedness of 
the world — good luck to it though, for all that — ^reaches me here 
iathis comer, though it's harm me they can't much. I'm like 
an ould buoy, fast moored to an anchor on a bad coast, over 
which the waves dashes and splashes all day long, but they can 
neither move it nor damage it. But what's all this to Mick 
Magttire ? you'll say, again. Faith I then, little or nothing : but 
now I've done, and we'll get on. 

Mick, like my uncle at Tralee, has been ruined by a gift. He 
was once a hard-working man, and did well ; until young Pierce 
Veogh, just after he came into possession of the house that's 
called "The Beg," on the hill yonder, — ^which he did at his 
father's death,— gave Mick an ould gun once, for something I 
forget ; and that gun has been the ruin of him. He works one 
day in the week to buy powder and shot ; and half starves him- 
self, and goes in rags the other six, prowling about the rocks, and 
firing at sea-gulls and so forth, but seldom shooting one. 

Mick's an oddity, as I tould you before ; and why so f you'll 
say. Why, then, not for his face, for he's good-looking ; nor for 
his figure, for he's straight and well built ; nor for his jokes, for 
he never makes one ; nor for any one thing in the world but his 
always telling the plain naked truth ; good or bad, no matter if 
it harms him, he don't mind, but always spakes the thmg that is, 
and won't tell even a white lie for himself, much more for any 
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one else : — and if that's not an oddity, I don't know what is. 
There's so much lying going on in the world, that if a man just 
liyes in a comer, and sees only three people in the year, he must 
lie now and then ; or, somehow, things won't be as they should 
be ; he won't do like them that's about him, ahd can't get on : why, 
I don't know ; but so it is. Mick was never known to tell a story 
in his whole life ; but he has sworn to so many out o' the way 
things, that he's often been suspected to be a big liar : for I need 
scarce say to you, that nothing can look more like a lie sometimes 
than the plain truth. But whatever Mick says, always at last 
and in the long run turns out to be fact : so that we don't know 
what to think of the story he has of the fairy he saw on the 
rocks long ago. It seems as much like a lie as anything ever I 
heard ; but if it is one, it's the first Mick tould ; and if so, troth 
then, it's a thumper. And why shouldn't it ? — ^A good man, wh^i 
he does wrong, commits a big sin ; while you and I only does 
dozens of little ones : and them that sticks by the truth in general, 
if they happens to tell a lie, faith ! then, it's a wonderful big one ; 
— and, may be, so is Mick's story ; — ^but you'll judge for yourself, 
when you hear it. But don't forget the honesty of Mick's tongue ; 
and bear in mind too, that we shouldn't disbelieve anything 
simply because it's out of the way to us, and we never saw the 
likes of it ourselves ; for there's so many strange things in the 
world, that one don't know what to disbelieve ; and of all the 
wonderful things I ever heard of, there's none seems to me so 
very wonderful as this, namely : — I exist, and I know it. l^ow 
for Mick's story : — 

" One day," says he, "as I was out shooting on the black 
rocks, I clambered up to a place where I never was before ; and I 
don't think man had set foot upon it till then : it was higher than 
you'd think, looking up from the sea, which washed the foot of it ; 
for the great crag itself, which none of us can dimb, — I mane that 
one where the eagle's nist is, — seemed to be below it. Well, thinks 
I, when I got to the top, I'll have a good pelt at the birds from 
this, Fm sure : but no, I couldn't ; for though they were flying 
round and round it, divil a one would come within gun-shot, but 
kipt going about, and going about, until the head o' me wint 
round wid looking at them, and I began to feel sick, for I'd 
come out before breakfast, not intinding to stay long ; but some- 
how, I wint further and further, and, at last, the sun was going 
down, and me there, where I tould you I was, a-top of the big 
crag, ^ Michael,' says I to meeself, ' it's time for you to be going 
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too, for the birds wonH come near you ; and you*re hongry, boy, 
— so you are, Mick ; you can't deny that.* And it's triie thin I 
coul^'t ; for I never was hungrier in my life, than I was that 
time, and sorrow the thing in my pocket softer than a flint. 
Well, thin I began to go down ; but before I'd got twinty steps, 
what do you think I saw there, upon the bare rock, where 
nobody seemed to have been before me, near upon half a day's 
journey higher than the sea, — ^what, I say, do you think I saw, 
lying before me there ? — ^You wouldn't guess in a year. Why 
thin it was an oysther ! — ^I started, as though a ghost had come 
across me : — and why wouldn't I ? — ^for Td no right to expect to 
see such a thing as an oysther there, you know, had I? — ^Thinks 
I, after awhile, ^ Here's a fine mouthful for you, Mick, if it's only 
fresh ; but, may be, it's been here these thousand years. — £h, 
thin, Mick ! but you're lucky, so you are, if it should be ateable.' 

^ Sitting down on the rock, I put out my hand to get & hould 
of it, whin what does it do, but lifts up its shell of its ownself ! — 
and there was something inside it, j ust like an oysther, you'd think ; 
but whin you looked closer, what was it thin, but a small dwarf 
of a man, wid a beard, and a little broad belly, and two short, 
fat, little darlings of legs, and his both hands in his breeches 
pockets ; quite at home, and as aisy as you or Pd be in our arm 
chair, if we had one. 

'* *' Tm glad to see you, Mick,' says he ; *' it's long Pve been 
expecting you.' 

** Now, there's many that would have run away, and broke 
their necks down the rock, at hearing the crature call them by 
their names, and say this ; but Tm one that never feared Banshee 
Lepreghaun, or any one of the little people, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent ; — ^why should I ? — So I pulled off my hat, and making a 
leg to him, — *' Sir,' says I, ^ if Pd known as much, Pd have come 
before.' 

*' *' Thank you kindly, Mck Maguire,' says he. ^ No thanks to 
me thin, at aJl at all,' thinks I, * if you knew what I know : ' for 
I was determined to devour him, if he was ateable. * And it's by 
my own name you call me, sir,' says I, * is it ? ' 

" * To be sure it is,' says he ; you wouldn't have me call you 
out of your name, — ^would you ?' — ^And thin he fell laughing, as 
though his little face would have tumbled to pieces : and, faith ! of 
all the faces I ever set eyes on, I never saw the likes of his for a 
roguish look. — * You wouldn't have me call you out of your name, 
would you, Mick ? ' says he again. 
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"* Why, thin, no I wouldn't, and that's truth,' says I; *but 
what's your own name ? I'd like to know, so I would,' says I. 

" ' I dare say you would,' says he. 
• " * And after that,* says I, ^ I'd be glad if you'd tell me a small 
trifle about yourself, and how you live in your little house there, 
whin you shut down the roof of it ; and thin — ^ 

*' *• Bad manners to you Mick,' says he; Mon't be prying into a 
person's domestic arrangements.' — ^Them were his words. ^ Mind 
your own business,* says he ; * and ax me no questions about mee- 
self ; for, may be, I won't answer them.' 

'^ ^ But, sir,' says I, thinking to get all I could out of him, be- 
fore I ate him ; ' sir,* says I, * it isn't every day one sees, betuxt a 
pair of oysther-shells — * 

" * Oh ! Mick ! ' says he, * there's more out o' the way things 
than meeself, in the sea.* 

" ' I shouldn't wonder, sir,' says I. 

" * There is, Mick,* says he ; * take my word for it.' 

" * Pm sure of it, sir,' says I ; * and yet people says there's 
no mermaids even : now meeself saw one once, and she'd a 
£sh's tail, and big fins below ; and above she was as like a man, 
as one brogue is like another. Now, sir, Fd like to know your 
opinion.' 

"'Mick,' says he; 'was it in the bay yourself saw the 
mermaid?' 

" * Faith ! and it was,' says I. 

" ' Just four years ago,' says he, ' Mck ? * 

" ' Just,' says I ; ' come St. Breedien's day ; for it was the 
very week Jimmy Gorman was drowned, so it was: hia wife 
married Tim Carroll, tin months after his wake, — ^for we waked 
Jimmy, though he wasn't at home, and drank long life to our 
absent friend, in the pitcher o' pothien he left in the cupboard, — 
so we did: — and she has now three children, by Tim; and 
Maurien, the little one, is two months ould, barring a week, or 
thereaway ; and three nines is twinty-siven, and tin is tin more, 
—that's thirty-si ven, and three months betuxt and betune each 
o' the children, makes nine more, that's forty-six : thin there's 
Maurien, she's two months ould, as I said ; so that, taking them 
together, there's forty-eight months, one up or one down, and that 
many months is four years : — so that, by the rules of multiplicao 
tion and population, Jimmy's dead four years — don't you see ? ' 

" ' Arrah ! don't be preaching,' says he ; ' sure, meeself knew 
Jimmy well.' 
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"* Ah I and is it yourself ?' says I; 'and was he on visiting 
tennswidye?' 

** * I knew him better than ever you did in your life, Mick,* 
says he. 

** ' Not a bit of it,' says I ; * did you ever spend your money 
wid him, like meeself, at the sheebeen-house ?— or at the pattam 
there above, with the penny- whiff woman ? Did you ever once 
trate him to a glass o' whiskey, sir ?' says I ; — ' not yourself, in 
starch.* 

" ' Mick,' says he, * Jimmy and I lay in one bed for seven 
months.' 

«*Inonebedr 

" * Yes.' 

" * In a bed of oysthers, may be ! ' 

" * It was,' says he. 

" * Oh ! thin, well and good, sir,' says I ; ' but what has Jimmy 
to do with the mermaid ? ' 

** * Mick,' says he, * the mermaid yourself saw below in the 
bay was him.' 

" * Is it Jim ? — ^And now I recollect — ^what's as true as that my 
daddy Jack's a corpse, — ^the mermaid, sure enough, had a carrotty 
pole, and two whiskers, and a big jacket, to say nothing of the 
bradien, though they wouldn't believe me, — so they wouldn't ; 
but betuxt ourselves, sir, by this pipe in my fist, she was dacently 
clothed as meeself, barring the breeches. Oh ! thin, divil a saw 
saw I of breeches about her ; and her legs, — sure, and wasn't her 
legs a fish ? and didn't meeself say so P' 

" * Yery well, Mick,' says he ; ' Til explain it to you : — a big 
blackguard of a shark, that was on a travelling tour, happened to 
be going that way when Jim's boat was upset, and gobbled him 
up just as he got into the water : but, lo and behould ! whin 
he'd got Jim's legs down his throat, and came to his bradien 
and big belly, divil a swallow could the shark swallow him : — 
and there tHm stuck so fast, that if the shark had taken fifty 
emetics before-hand, he couldn't have cast him up. — ^With that, 
Jim, finding his situation impleasant, began to kick ; and the 
shark, with that, tickled Jim's ribs with his teeth ; but he 
couldn't bite clane through his big coat, — ^and the more Jim 
kicked, the more the shark tickled him ; and up they wint, and 
down they wint ; and my belief is, that Jim would have bate him, 
but the fish got suffocated, and sunk, just as Jim was gitting a pull 
at the whiskey-bottle, which he carried in his side pouch ; and 
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down they wint together, bo sudden, that Jim, taken up as he 
was with the taste of the crature, didnH know he was drowned 
till they were hoth at the hottom.* 

" < Was Jimmy and the shark, the mermaid meeself saw 
thin ? * says I. 

" ' They was, Mick; 

^^ * Thin had luck to the pair o* them,* says I, * for two im- 
postors ! — ^And how did your honour know this ? * 

"'Wasn't I in the shark's helly all the time?' says he. — 
' Didn't &e gohhle me up with a salmon, that tried to take refuge 
in the place where meeself and a few friends laid tin days hefore ? 
— ^A lobsther lived in Jim's pocket for a month ; and he and all 
his family used to go out three days a week to pull Jim's nose, 
for fishing up two of their cousins once, — so they did. — Td thank 
ye for a pinch of snuff.' 

" ' And welcome, sir,' says I, houlding over the snisheen ; 
' meeself likes to hear news of my friends, sir,' says I ; ' woidd 
your honour plaze to take a shaugh o' the doothien too ? ' And 
politeness, you know, made me offer him the pipe. 

" ' Mick,' says he ; ' is it meeself, or the likes o* me, that 
smokes ? — I never took a goll o' the peepa in all my life : — and 
over and ahove that, Mick, I'd feel mightily obliged to you, if 
you'd blow your smoke higher, or be just ginteel and agreeable 
enough to sit the other side o' me : if you don't, you're a dirty 
blackguard, and bad luck to you, sir,' says he ; ' for Tve no 
chimney to my house.' With that, I just knocked out the backy 
from the pipe, and tould him, I didn't mind meeself, and Pd put 
away smoking at once. 

" ' Mick,' says he, ' you'd nothing but ashes in your doothien ; 
so the divil's thanks to you ! ' 

" ' Sir,' says I, not noticing what he said, ' that's a mighty nate 
little house you have of your own ; I'd like to know who built it.' 

" 'Faith ! thin I did meeself, Mick,' says he ; 'but I'd like 
your big finger the better, if it was outside my door.' 

" ' Sir,' says I, ' if Td such a nate little cabin, Pd marry Molly 
Malony at once. Doesn't your honour ever think of getting a 
wife ?— or, may be, you're a widower ? * 

" ' Mick,' says he, ' oysthers don't marry.' 

" ' Ye live mighty like a hermit, in your cell there,' says I. 

" ' Mghty like,' says he. 

" ' I suppose, you have your beads too, and you count them,* 
says I. 
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** * I sappose I don't,' says lie ; * fw I've but one.' 

*^ * Troth, and that's a thumper thin,' says I, peeping into his 
little parlour : and there, sure enough, was a pearl big enough to 
be the making of me, and all the seed and breed of me, past, 
present, and to come, hanging by a bit of sea-weed round his 
neck. 

" ' Do you know what, Mick ? ' says he ; Tm sick o' the world, 
Mick ; and Pm half inclined to give you lave to ate me.' 

*^ * Sir,' says I, taking off my hat, * I'm much obliged to you for 
nothing at aJl. It's meeself manes to ate your honour, with or 
without lave, — so I do.* 

"'Is it yourself, Mick?' 

" ' Faith ! and it is thin, — ^though I say it ; for Pm hungry : 
— and, after that, I mane to take the big pearl, I see there about 
your neck.' 

" ' Mick, you're a reprobate ! — Sure, you would'nt be so un- 
genteel, as to ate a gentleman against his own inclination, 
would you?' 

" ' Meeself would thin, and think it no sin, in case the gentle- 
man was a plump little oysther, like your honour.' 

" * Then, Mick, I wish you good evening ! ' 

" ' Oh, joy ! ' says I, seeing how he was going to shut himself 
in ; ' it's of no use, sir, to do so : — Pve a knife in my pocket, and 
it's not burglary in this country to break into the house of an 
oysther.' 

" ' Mick,' says he ; ' an pysther's house is his castle.' 

" ' Castle I ' says I ; ' is it a castle ? — ^two shells, with a little 
face in the middle o' them, a castle ? — Thin what's my cabin be- 
low but a palace ? ' 

" ' A pig's palace, it is, Mick,' says he. 

"* Musha ! bad luck tiiin,' says I, * to every bit of you — ' 

" ' Ah ! Mick,' says he, interrupting me, * if I was half your 
size, Pd bate you blue, so I would. — You're a dirty cur, and so 
was your father before you.' 

*"Say that again,' says I; 'say my &ther was a cur, sir, 
again, and Pd be obliged to you : — -just say it now, and see how 
soon PU break every bone in your skin.' 

'"Bone ! ' says he ; ' sorrow the bit of bone is in me at all ! ' 
says he. — ' Do you know anything of anatomy, Mick ? ' 

" ' An atomy !— that's a thing smaller than a mite, isn't it ? ' 

" ' Arrah ! no, man : don't you know what nerves and muscles 
manes?* 
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'^^ Nerves meeself knows little about; but is it muscles? 
Ocb ! thin, didn't I get a bag-full below on the beach, this day 
se'nnight ? Tell me, sir, if you plaze,— is a muscle any relation to 
your honour ?* 

. "*AhI Mckj'sayshe; * would you insult me ?— sure we trace 
our pedigree up to the days of King Fergus ; and the muscles 
wasn't kaownfor whole ages after : they're fishes of yesterday, — 
mushrooms o' the ocean : — d — n the one o'thim knows whether 
or no he ever had a great-gtandmother I— Mick, this is a bad up- 
start world we live in.* 

" ' It is,* says I ; * people thinks o* nobody but just their 
ownselves ; and doesn't mind what inconvaniency they puts their 
fellow-cratures to, so as they ar'n't harried thimselves.' 

"*True,* says he, 'Mick: — did you ever rade o* the 
Komans ? ' 

" * I'm a Roman meeself, sir.* 

" * Phugh ! * says he ; * it's of rulligion ye're spaking I — 
I mane the ould Romans, — Romulus and Rebus, — ^Brutus and 
Brian Boru, — that sacrificed themselves for the good of their 
country :— thim's the examples we ought to follow, Mick I We 
should help our fellow-cratures too, in necessity, if it lies in our 
power ; and not stand, shilly-shally, thinking and turning it over 
whether it will be to our advantage or not.* 

" * Sir,* says I, * your honour spakes my own sintimints ; 
and sure never could a finer time come for practising what you 
preach, than now.—Luck up, your honour,— luck up, and see 
meeself, a poor fellow-crature, in distress for a mouthful ;--rm a 
part o' my country, and you're an Irishman bom. Til be sworn.* 

" * Mick,* says he ; ' that's a diflferent sort of a thing, in- 
tirely.* 

" ' Not at all,* says I; ' it's a case in point.* 

"'Well, Mick,' says he; 'thin I will, — I will sacrifice 
meeself.* 

"'And no thanks to you, sir,* says I; 'you know you'd be 
sacrificed by me, whether you sacrificed yourself or no. Ah, ah !' 

"'Ha, ha!' says he; 'that's true; and it's the way o* the 
world, Mick.* 

" ' And may be, sir,' says I, ' thim Romans yourself spoke 
about—* 

" ' Blarney and humbug, Mick I— blarney and humbug I — ^They 
did just what Shawn O* Shaugnessy did, while ago,— jump over- 
board to show his bravery, when he knew the ship was sinking.-^ 
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JBut don*t be in a hurry, Mck,* says he, seeing me licking my 
lips, and getting nearer him ; — ^ although, Mick, I have no wish 
to live ; for an oysther's life is a sad one, Mick.* 

" ' Ah I sir,' says I, ' and so is Mick Maguire's.' 

" ' I've every wish in the world to travel into all foreign parts.' 

" ' And so have I, sir.' 

^ ^ But a snail's better off than I am. — Can't he take a trip, 
with his house on his back, and look about him whin he likes ? ' 

"'That's just my own case,' says I; 'there's John Carroll, 
the pedlar, takes his pack on his shoulther, and travels from 
Cl<mmell to Carrick, — ^from Carrick to Stradbally, and all over 
the rest of the world, two or three times a week.' 

" ' Oh ! musha I Mick,' says he, ' don't grumble ; you're not 
half so bad off as I am : — ^it's tied by the back, I am, to the floor 
of my house, and I can't stir a foot.' 

" ' It isn't much money yourself spinds in brogues and stock- 
ings, thin,' says I. — * Ah I thim brogues ates a man out of house 
and home, intirely ! — ^Does your honour know one Darby Walsh, 
a brogue-maker ? ' 

** ' No, I don't.' 

" * Then, mark this, sir,' says I ; * if ever you shake the fist of 
him, you'll have a rogue in your gripe.' 

" *I knew one Jack Walsh,' says he, *at Calcutta?* 

" 'And was your honour ever at Calcutta?' says I. 

" ' I was once, Mick,' says he : ' I wint out in a porpus, who 
rery politely gave me an inside place for nothing : but, arrah I 
Mick, I was obliged to work my way home.' 

"'Did you know one Tiddy Maguire, in the East Indies?' 
says I. 

" ' ITo ; but I heard talk of him.' 

" ' He was a brother of mine, sir ; and though P ve axed every 
body that ever come from thim parts, if they knew one Tiddy 
Maguire, in the East Indies, divil a ha'p'orth o' news could ever 
I get about him before ! — ^WUl I tell your honour a story about 
Tiddy? — Sure, I will thin : — Tiddy was a boy that used to be 
ipyen to walking in his sleep ; — ^he'd go miles about, and bring 
home people's little pigs and poultry ; and be all the while 
innocent of theft — quite iatirely, — so he said, any how. Well I 
to make a long story short, one night Tiddy was awoke by a 
great knock on the head, abroad there in Morty Flynn's back- 
yard, with a sucker from the ould sow's side, in his hand ; — ^how 
it came there, Tiddy never could give any satisfactory account. 
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Whin he got home, — * Arrah ! Hd,' says I, * what happened yon, 
man? — and who*8 been braking the face of yon?* And sure 
enough, the blood was streaming through his hair like a brook 
among underwood. 'Morty Flynn,* says he, * struck me whOe 
ago.* * Arrah I man, and had you nothing in your hand to defind 
yourself wid ?* says I. * Troth ! and I had thin,* says he ; * but 
what*s a sucking-pig in a man*s fist to a dung-shovel ?' 

" 'But, sir,' says I to the oysther, *it's high time we should 
be better acquainted : — ^by your lave, sir,' says I, taking out my 
skean dubh, and a fine knife it was ; — ' by your lave, sir — ^ 

'' ' Luck up, luck up, Mick ! ' says he. 

'' Meeself lucked up, as he bid me, and the curse of Cromwell 
on the crow that was flying over my head just thin ; — the bird 
was bastely enough to dirt the face o' me ; — down it fell, just thin 
as I lucked up, exactly betuxt my two eyes. I was in a terrible 
rage, you may guess ; but hark to what a fool I was : — ^instid of 
getting my gun, and shooting the blackguard, what did meeself 
do, in the heat of the moment, but pick up the oysther, and away 
wid it at him, thinking to knock a hole in his black coat ! 

'' ' Caw ! ' says he, sailing off; ' caw-aw ! ' grinning at me. 

'' ' Caw-aw ! ' says the oysther, says he to me too, from a ledge 
o' the rock below me, where he fell ; ' caw-aw, Mick ! — more sinse 
and bad luck to ye, Mick ! ' 

'* ' Ah ! sir,* says I, putting a good face on the matter, and 
thinking whether or no I could get at him ; — * ah ! sir,' says I, 
' did you think Td be bad enough to devour you ?* 

" ' Faith ! you would, Mick,' says he. 

"'Wasn't I pohte?' 

" ' Mighty ; and may you break your neck going home, Mick ! 
Your brother Tiddy was transported in the East Indies ; your 
&ther wouldn't fight for his faction; your aunt had a child, that 
was sent to the foundling, at Dublin ; your cousin Jim is a tithe- 
proctor : — you're a bad set, egg and bird : — ^your sister's husband 
is a swaddler ; and your own father's mother-in-law's first cousin 
hung a priest, Mick : moreover — * 

" ' Hould your tongue, you villain ! ' says I, levelling my gun 
at him. ' Hould your tongue, or TU blow you to atoms ! ' 

" ' Who cares for you ? ' says he. ' Didn't you steal the shot 
your gun is loaded wid ?-— Answer me that.' 

" ' I will,' says I, pulling the trigger, and knocking his house 
from the ledge, plump into the sea. 

" ' Pve done for you now, ould gentleman, I think,* says T. 
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" ' No, yoD haven't, Mick,' Bajs he, peeping out of tiia shell, 
08 he was falling ; < jou've done just what X wanted. A grate 
big bird carried me up wbere you found me ; he couldn't open 
me thoogb, and left me there where I was ; and instid of having 
done for me, you've sint me home, Mick,' says he, ' to my own 
bed, yon blackguard ; for which I'm mighty obliged, — and bad 
luck to you, Mick I * Mys he, as he rank in the sea ; — and &om 
that day to this, meeself never set eyes on the little man in the 
oystber-shelli, — though it's often I drame about him, and of what 
Ik said to me above on the crag there." 
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time to get the Other's forgiveness ; and when it came to the last, 
a fine sorrowM parting they made, it*8 said, as one could wish to 
see ; — for both o* them seemed sorry for the course they'd taken 
in life, and came to a resolution, i£ they'd their time to go over 
again, they'd not act as they had acted : but that could do no 
good. ^ The father died the same evening ; and, by that day 
month, Pierce was pestered to pay up his post-obits. 

There wasn't so much money in hand left by Mr. James 
Yeogh, as Pierce expected ; and many of the poor tenants suf- 
fered ; for he pinched them dose, and did what he could to get 
clear o' the world. But all wouldn't do ; and at last the bailifis 
were after him night and day. It's said, that then it was Pierce 
Yeogh learned to sleep with his eyes open ; — a thing he does to 
this day, though there's no call for it. 

The man that Pierce most feared in the world was one Nick 
Forester,— a bailiff, who lived in the nearest town to The Beg, on 
any side. Nick was a fine tall fellow, — six feet, if not more ; and 
few could match him. He'd a nickname, like most of us, and 
was called " Timberleg ; " why, I need not tell you :— but sup- 
posing you don't guess— it was, because his left leg was a wooden 
one. The other, as most wooden-l^ged men's are, was as stout 
a bit of material as you'll see anywhere, and Nick was proud of 
it,— as well he might. Though he'd scarce a word to throw to a 
dog, he was as 'cute as a fox, as well as being strong as a lion ; 
and it was few escaped him. Spaking of animals, Nick had a 
dog, that always wint with him, and Nick called him Benjie. 
Benjie was black as coal ; but you wouldn't notice him, for he 
was neither ugly enough to make any one fall into fits at the 
sight of him, nor good-looking enough for you to admire him : — 
he wasn't big or little, good-tempered or cross ;— but middling 
every way. Benjie, though, was of great use to his master : and 
we accounted a man to be clever if he could outwit Nick and his 
dog. But outwitted they certainly were, now and then, though : 
and before I go further. Til tell you how Nick was served by 
a surgeon by the name of Anderson, that set up in the next 
street to Nick's;— and it's many's the time Nick nabbed him, 
though you wouldn't think it, to see how great a man Surgeon 
Anderson is at this time. You must know that Nick had a wife, 
and a fine family, too ; and one night a son of his — I think it was 
Jack, that's now married to Thady Purcell's widow— got taken ill 
with something sudden and dangerous : so Nick buckled on his leg 
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and threw something over him, and wint and knocked at Surgeon 
Anderson's door. This was in the middle of the night : so when 
the surgeon put his head out of window and heard who it was, he 
wouldn't come down, thinking it was a make-helieve of JNTick's to 
nah him again. Nick couldn't blame him ; for it's true Nick had 
often played tricks to get a sight o' the surgeon, when he wanted 
to take him ; for he was ahnost a match for Kick himself, and not 
aisily had. So Nick stumped off to another surgeon, but he was 
out to a man five miles away ; and to a third, but he was sick 
himself; and no one in the wide world could Nick get in the 
town, to come and see his son, that was a'most dying at home. 
Back he wint to Surgeon Anderson's again, — so he did; — ^and 
after he'd bate the door with his leg a little, the surgeon popped 
out his head, and says he, "Who's that below there ?" 
" It's me," says Nick, mighty civil ; " it's me, sir, again." 
" Oho ! — And what story have you now, Nick ? " 
" The same I had 'while ago, sir :— my son's sick—" 
" Divil's cure to him, Nick !— for he's not bad at all, and it's 
only a trick of yours to delude me." 

" Upon my honour and conscience, sir, it isn't," says Nick ; 
"I couldn't get a doctor any where, for I've tried, or I wouldn't 
trouble you. It's my belief. Jack will die if you don't come at 



once." 



"Go away," says Surgeon Anderson; "go away, Nick; get 
out of that entirely !— Wasn't I sent for last winter, to a gentlemui 
at the Roebuck, who had broken his leg ?— and wasn't it yourself 
there, and the dirty bit of stick you stand upon tied up with a 
piece of rope ?— and didn't you capture me that time, you black- 
guard?" 

" I did, I did : Pm sorry for that ; but pray—" 

" And didn't you get a boy to bring me out o' my bed once, to 
a woman he said was at death's door ? — and didn't I go, Nick ?" 

" You did, you did." 

" Ah ! you facetious rogue ! I know you're laughing at me 
now if I could see you: — and who should I meet, at the comer 
of the street, but your own sweet . self, waiting for me ?— And 
didn't you show me a woman lying asleep and drunk at the door 
of little Faddy Death, that keeps the whiskey shop, in Patrick 
street? — and, says you, with a grin, 'There's the woman at 
Death's door ! '—didn't you, Nick ?" 

" I know I did ; but as Pm a living soul, sir—" 

o 
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" Go away, Nick ;— go home and read the story of the hoy 
and the wolf ; and if harm happens your son, as it did him, it's 
your own doings, Nick I so good night ! for Fm not to he had, — 
don't you see ? " 

With that he shut the window, and wouldn't come; hut, as 
luck would have it, when Timherleg got home. Jack was hetter, 
and didn't want physic till morning. It's often Nick threatened 
Surgeon Anderson, hut he never had the luck to get him again ; 
for when the surgeon heard that Nick's story was true, and was 
told of his threats, some say he strove hand and foot to keep out 
of Nick's clutches for fear, and so got on in the world ;— dating his 
rise from the night Jack Forester wanted physic, and he wouldn't 
get up to give it him. 

But we mustn't forget Pierce Veogh,— though 'tisn't he is my 
hero exactly, hut 'Hmherleg ;— still I can't go on without him, 
no more than the man in the hook could play on the organ hut 
for the hoy that hlowed the hellows. Well, Pierce, as I tould 
you, had the hailifPs ahout for him ;— and as Timherleg seemed 
to have taken up his ahode by The Beg,— which was Pierce's 
place, you'll recollect,— why, Pierce thought he couldn't do better 
than sneak off, if he could, to the town Nick came from, and 
stay there for a day or two : for Rerce was trying his utmost to 
raise money, and hoped to receive letters, post after post, to tell 
him things were settled ; and a day's delay was worth everything 
to him ;— to say nothing of the horror he felt, in common with 
most of us, to being shut up between four walls. — Not that a 
prison, when you're used to it, is the worst place in the world 
perhaps ; for I know a man that hated the name of it, and after 
he got into one at last, he liked it so well, that when he could, he 
wouldn't come out of it, but turned turnkey, and kept his post 
behind the gate, with the key in his hand, doing nothing but 
opening and shutting the door, and never stirring out of the place, 
which had grown a world to him, till death came one day, and 
removed him to closer confinement within six boards, nailed 
together,— and that manes a coffin.— Now, a coffin's a thing, allow 
me to remark, that we all hate the sight of; and yet there's not 
one in ten thousand of us but hopes to come to it at last ;— for 
who'd like to be buried any way but in a box ? — And that's a 
feeling that's laughable to one who looks two inches below the 
surface of things ; for what is it, but a fear of letting the cold 
clay come to us for a few years ?^And come it will, you know, 
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at last, whether a man's buried m a large sheet of paper, a big 
hollow stone, or a lead coffin. And what matters time to the dead ? 
— Or Where's the difference, let me ask, between two minutes and 
twenty thousand years, to them that's under the turf? — ^Do what 
we will, the blackguard worms ates us all. up at last ; and they 
that takes pains to preserve their bodies, don't do well, as I think : 
for, while all that remains of me, after being buried in a dacent 
and ordinary way, some time hence, becomes a part of the big' 
earth, and can't be distinguished from what it's mixed up with, — 
the visible and touchable nose of a pickled emperor, a thousand 
years after he's dead, gets pulled by some puppy that opens his 
grave, and don't happen to approve of what he did when alive : 
or, what's worse, the bones of the arm that awed multitudes, gets 
cut into drunken men's dominos ; or the boys and girls of a tenth 
generation plays with them for sugar-plums, in the shape of two 
a-penny tetotums, and so forth. Therefore, let me, when I die,, 
have no armour about me ; let the worms come, and good luck 
to them, say I ;— the sooner they walk away with every inch of 
me, the better. 

But we'll never get through at this rate ; and such grave dis- 
course as Tve led myself into, turns the edge of one's appetite for 
fun, — doesn't it ? — But, na bocklish^ — ^forget what Tve said, and 
listen to what Fierce Yeogh did. Like the goose that took refuge 
near the fox's den, when the fox himself was watching for her 
near her nest. Fierce got away one night, and wint off to the 
town : there he remained in great safety for some days, as Tim- 
berleg didn't know he'd escaped, and so wouldn't raise the legal 
siege of The Beg House,— why should he ? 

No letters came ; and, at last. Fierce determined to get away 
altogether, and cut the country for a time, if he could : so one 
morning, at day-break, he left the little lodgings he had hired for 
the sake of being private, and was walking off, the nearest way 
out of town, when just as he came within five feet of a comer, 
what should he see but Nick Forester's dog,— the dog I described 
to you, that was always a few feet before, or oftener a yard or so 
behind, Nick himself. — "Oho!" says Fierce, turning back and 
taking to his heels ; for well enough he knew the dog :— it's him- 
self that did then ;— for often he saw him, bating roimd The Beg, 
and Nick not far behind him. "Oho!" says he; and "Bow- 
wow ! " says the dog ; and " My grief ! " says Timberleg, who just 
then came round the comer, and saw the young legs of Fierce 

o 2 
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carrying him off five miles an hour faster than Nick ooold run. 
Nick wasn't fool enough to go after Fierce ; — ^no, no, — ^not he, 
then ! He turned on his heel, and walked hack the way he 
came, — giving the game up for lost, out-and-out ; and he struck 
his dog Benjie two or three times, with his leg, for not keeping 
to his heel. 

Now what did Pierce do, think you ? — ^Whj, he ran as if he'd 
eyerything fearful hehind him, and fimcied he heard the stump 
of Nick's wooden leg keeping time with the gallop of his own 
pulse. Kunning seemed to be safety to him, no matter which 
way he ran; for ^*if Timberleg and Benjie's behind me, it mat- 
ters not what's before i^e, so that the way's clear," thinks he ; — 
or rather, he didn't think at all, but wint on, and youll hear how 
it ended. 

By-and-by, Fierce came to a comer again, with one 1^ before 
and the other behind him, as if he'd little Fowsett's seven-leagued 
boots on ; or, to spake within compass, the foot that was forward 
the whole lei^h of his leg more advanced than his body. Now 
here's the point of my story : — ^Nick Forester was much nearer 
Fierce than Fierce expected ; to spake out at once, he was close 
to the comer, only the other side of it ; and, as one may say, in 
a right direction to cross his course. Well, just as Fierce had 
put his foot that was forward to the ground, about four inches 
beyond the comer, Nick Forester, quite imconscious of his good 
luck, was, at that instant, going to put his timber-toe on the flags 
in a transverse direction. Down it came, pat upon Fierce's foot ; 
the whole weight of Nick's body followed directly after ; and the 
next moment. Fierce found himself within an inch and a half of 
Nick's nose, staring his enemy full in the face, who looked quite 
as wonder-struck, but not half so grievous, as himself; for the 
end of Nick's leg covered a couple of Fierce's worst corns. 

This wasn't the first time in the world a man ran into the 
lion's mouth. Nick put out his paw upon Fierce, and from that 
day, people called him " Timberleg Toe-Trap." 

Fierce lay in Nick's custody for above a month ; he then got 
out by scraping together all he could, and flew off to England for 
safety : but it was just out of the frying-pan into the fire with 
him ; for, — ^though a man's good deeds have wings of lead, or just 
none at all, and travel like the tortoise, — such things as make 
against him, go at the rate of twelve knots an hour, to every 
point of the compass at once ; or, at least, to all the points he 
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wouldn't baTe them go, if he could help it ; and, bj this mle, 
IB of Herce'a being taken for debt by Timberleg, got to 
d, before be reached it himself ; and he wasn't well landed 
and recovered from hia sea-sickness, when one of his creditors 
had a bailiff to give him a grip bj the shoulder. As soon as 
a man gets clawed, long bills generally come pouring in upon 
him from aU qnartera:— it was just this way with Pierce; andhia 
proapectB in perspective were almost as unpleasant as his enemiet 
could wish. WeTl leave him now though, if you please ; and m 
tell you what more happened him by-and'by, and how it all 
ended ; if you don't fall asleep, and by yonr snoring, ^ve me a 
hint that it isn't quite so entertaining you find me, as may be I 
think yon ought. But, well see. 




BAT BOROO. 

If you're passing at early morning, above there, beyond The 
Glaogh, you may see Bat, with his back leaning against Mick 
Maguire's door,— 'tis there where he lodges, — smoking his pipe, 
and looking out under his eye-brows at you, as fierce as a 
grenadier at a Frenchman. There's nothing warlike about Bat 
but braggadocio, and a cut across his chin,— barring that he's 
wasted and worn, you'd think ; for his broad 'shoulders seem to 
have been better covered with flesh one day than they now are. 
When he condescends to spake to any of u^ Bat talks of the 
wars, as though he'd been in them ; and says he has wounds 
besides that one on his chin, but they're under his clothes ; and 
then he gives a bit of a cough, and says he's asthmatic, and 
might catch harm if he stripped himself to shew them. So that 
nobody has seen Bat's wounds but himself; but no doubt he has 
many of them : though, to be sure, that on his chin looks as 
though it was done by the blunt razor of a barber, rather than a 
grenadier's baggonet, or a dragoon's sabre. However, all's one 
for that. 

Bat's too high and mighty to be much liked by the people 
about ; and a boy says he peeped in at a hole in the cabin one day, 
and saw something on Bat's back, that looked as if the military 
cat had been scratching it. But doesn't the boy play the rogue 
now and then ? — Faith ! he does ; and, may be. Bat is belied by 
him. How the blade lives, nobody knows ; nor why he came 
here to this place, which is at the very back of Grod's speed, we 
can't say. May be, he's a pensioner : — ^why not ? — And, may be 
too, as some think, he's a native of these parts, and one of the 
sons of that same ould Dick Boroo, who lived in a cabin on the 
very same spot where Mick Maguire's now stands. Dick wint to 
the dogs, long ago, and he and the whole seed and breed of him 
run the country ; and nobody has seen a ha'p'orth of them since ; 
except this is one o' them, come here after the wars, to bluster 
away, where he used to be beaten ; and die one day where he 
first drew breath. 

Bat won't own he's a Boroo ; but we all call him that name 
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in the face of him ; and when he goes off, — ^what will they write 
on the stone by his grave, if he gets one, think you ? — ^Why, then, 
" Here lies Bat Boroo, who died of doing nothing." 

And, faith ! it's nothing he does, but walk about like a half- 
sir as he is,— smoking his pipe the whole blessed morning, for 
the sake, he says, of getting himself an appetite for dinner. But 
he needn't take the trouble ; for it's just as needless, in my mind, 
as whistling to the sea, when the tide's coming in ; and come it 
will, like Bat's appetite, whether you whistle or no, devouring 
almost everythiog in its way. Without a word of a lie. Bat's the 
biggest eater in all the barony, and the biggest brag, — that is, 
he was,— to the tail o' that. But, poor fellow I he don't know his 
infirmity; and thinks his appetite a sign of weakness, instead 
of sound health : it's the only living thing he takes on about. 
" There's nothing, Jimmy Fitzgerald," says he, to me, one day ; 
" there s nothing, in the universal world, I can keep on my 
stomach, — bad luck to the bit !— for if I ate half a rack of mutton, 
with peeathees and milk, or a pound of pig's face, or eight or ten 
red herrings, for my breakfast,— it's hungry I am, in an hour or 
two again, as though nothing had happened to me that day in the 
way of provision."— What think you of that for digestion ? 

There's three things Bat thinks about, and that's all :— first, 
his belly ; — secondly, making believe he's not to be frightened, by 
man or beast, nor even the good people that lives in the moats, 
and frolics away all night on the heath, and goes to bed in the 
butter-cups and daisies— it's a wonder to some they've played no 
tricks with him yet ;— and lastly, that he has much better blood 
in his body than the people about him. 

Now ril tell you what happened Bat. 'While ago,— three or 
four years back, — we'd a cunning woman came here, — and it's but 
little she got,— how would she, when there was little to give ? — 
it was going to a goat's house to look for wool : and plenty of 
bad luck she prophesied, for nobody had enough to pay for better. 
Some of it came true enough ; and if she spoke truth, there's more 
mischief behind. She said to me, Fd have my roof down ; but 
it's safe yet, for I trusted in Providence, and put a new beam 
across it the week after she wint. At last, when she'd tould a 
power of ill-tidings to many, and no one would go near her for 
fear, and she'd stood by the abbey- wall for a long hour, waiting 
for customers, with the people,— men, women, and children, — 
making a circle about her, who should come up but Misther Bat 
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Boroo, just after taking a good dinner with Faddy Doolan ? — 
** What's the murther here ? ^ says he. So they up and tonld him, 
that nobody dared to have their fates from the cxmning- woman. 

This was a windfall for Bat, — a glorious occasion for making 
much of himself. Up he marched to the woman, as though he 
was going to attack an entrenchment, and crossing her ould yellow 
hand with the copper,— the best his pocket could afford,— he de- 
sired she'd say what would happen him. ** Speak bouldly," says 
he, ** for Bat Muggleburgh isn't the man that's to be frightened 
by a bulnish." 

" Man," says she, looking up to him, " you've been a 
soldier." 

"What then?" says he. 

" Here's a line in your hand," — saysfshe, " a line which tells 
me, that before another year has gone over your head, you'll be 
more frightened by a bulrush than ever you was by a baggonet ; 
— and that's saying much." 

Bat bullied her, but bit his lip for vexation ; and, by-and-by, 
youll hear how he got on, and what came of the cunning- womanls 
foreboding. But wait a little, for I'm before my story, and must go 
back. — You heard me say,' Bat called himself by the name of Art 
Muggleburgh, awhile ago ; and so he did : for, as I tould you, he 
denied the name of Boroo, because he said he'd no call to it ; and 
that Muggleburgh was what he'd a right to, — and he'd own to it, 
and nothing else. Now, all this may be true enough ; Bat's name 
may be Muggleburgh, and he Dick Boroo's son for all that : — for 
did any one ever know, or take the trouble to inquire, what was 
ould Dick's rale name — ^if he had one—besides Dick ? — Boroo was 
a nick-name he got for some saying or prank, that was past by 
and forgotten entirely in my time, though the name still stuck to 
him. He wasn't an Irishman ; but where he came from, — except 
he was a bit of a Dutch smuggler or something in his young 
» days, — myself neither knows nor cares. 

It's often he brags,— Bat does, — of the brave coat of arms 
that belongs to him, if he had his rights ; and what great men the 
Muggleburghs was in times gone by. But that's no matter at all : 
—there's a regular descendant of the honourable kings of Meath 
sells butter at Cashel, and is as big a rogue as one here and 
there. I myself came from a fine family by my mother's side ; 
but what's all the famous blood of her ancestors now ? — One of 
the grandfathers of the worm you trod on o' Monday, had some 
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of the best of it ; and for my own part, I don't value that oi 
great Bryan himself a rush and a half : but my mother didn't 
think so, poor thing, — ^rest her soul ! 

Well, by this time, you must be pretty well acquainted with 
Bat,--and, may be, tired of him ; but wait till you hear what 
happened him.— Many months, but not a year, after Bat had his 
fortune tould in the manner I mentioned, we'd a poor scholar— a 
stripling of sixteen or so — with us here, for two, or it might be, 
three days, at the most. Good luck follow him ! He was a lad 
we all loved, high and low, — and it's not very high the best of 
us is, sure enough,— for the boy behaved beautifully, though he'd 
a spice of the wag in him. — And why not ? — ^wasn't he young ? — 
and isai't young days the best of days with us ? And if we ai'n't 
merry then, when will we, I'd like to know ? 

Bat didn't like the poor scholar, and used to abuse him, 
because he convinced us all he knew more of the geography o{ 
foreign parts than Bat, who had been among them, as he said. 
And the night before the lad left us, Bat threatened to baste him, 
fen: smiling while he was preaching about the Muggleburgh arms, 
and bewailing the state of his digestive organs : and he would 
too, if it was not for this crutch of mine, and Mick Maguire's 
gun, and the piper of Drogheda's wooden leg, and one or two 
other impediments ; — not to mention a feeling of goodness that 
came over him then in the poor scholar's favour ; — for if Bat's a 
bully and a cormorant, he hasn't a bad heart, when all comes to 
all :— but the poor scholar didn't forget it to him. 

The next morning, those who were up, and passed by Bat's 
door before he was awake, saw as fine a coat of arms figured out 
with chalk upon it, as the best of the Muggleburghs, in the 
height of their glory, — ^if ever they had any, — could well wish to 
look upon. And could any one thing suit Bat better ? — ^Faith ! 
then, nothing in the wide world. In the middle, was a dish instead 
of a shield, with a fat goose— Bat's favourite food — quartered 
upon it ; and each side of the dish, what do you think there was, 
but a knife and fork for supporters ; and, to crown all, perched 
upon the top was a swallow^ for a crest ! Then, at the foot, there 
was a table-cloth finely festooned, and words written upon it, by 
way of motto, which ran thus: — "Boboo edax rerum*^ I re- 
member them very well : first, there was Boboo ; then came the 
name of my lady's steward, Misther Dax, with a little e before 
it; — then, after a blank, followed a re; and it ended, like a 
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slave-driver's dinner, with rum : — Boboo edax rerum ; — ogni- 
fying, as the worthy coadjutor informed us, that Bat, like ould 
father Time, who takes a tower for his lunch, and a city for his 
supper, was a devourer of all things. The hand that can draw 
could make its master understood, where the tongue that spakes 
seven languages couldn't do a ha'p'orth; or so thinks Jimmy 
Fitzgerald,— that's me. Now, though we couldn't make out the 
motto, all of us down to the hoys themselves knew what the 
figures of the goose, and the swallow, and so forth, stood for ; and 
great was the shouting :— but Bat had a glass in his head, and 
didn't wake. 

By-and-by, down he came with the pipe in his mouth ; and, 
suspecting nothing at all, shut the door after him, and leaned his 
back against it as usual. When his backy was smoked, he threw 
away his pipe with an air, and strutted off through the place ; 
and, behold ! there was the chalk from the door on him, and he, 
not knowing it, bearing his arms on his own coat. Will I tell 
you how many boys and girls he had at his tail in ten minutes ? — 
I couldn't, without reckoning every living soul of them, vdthin 
half-a-mile of this, or I would. ' For a long time. Bat ^dn't know 
what it was all about, and looked before and both sides of him to 
find out where the fun was, but he couldn't. " Look behind 
you ! " says somebody. Bat looked, and there was the boys and 
girls laughing, and that was all : so he wint on again. 

This couldn't last long though. After awhile Bat found out 
what made the boys follow him, as the little birds do the cuckoo ; 
and then his rage wasn't little :— describe it I won't, for I can't ; 
but m tell you what he did: — he suspected the scholar had 
played him that trick,— which was the truth,— and he found out 
which road he took ; and you'll be sorry to hear he soon came 
within sight of his satchel. 

Whether the boy heard Bat blowing and blustering I don't 
know, but he luckily glanced behind him, and seeing Bat and his 
big stick, did what any one in his place would, if he could, — ^put 
a hedge between him and his enemy. Bat followed him, vowing 
vengeance in the shape of a great basting, from one field to 
another ; until, in the end,— he didn't know how,— he found he'd 
lost the boy, and discovered the prudence of taking to his heels 
himself; for there he was, in the midst of a meadow, and a fine, 
fierce-looking bull making up to him at a fast trot. Seeing this. 
Bat began to make calculations, and perfectly satisfied himself 
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that before he could reach the hedge he came over, the bull would 
come up with him, and, in all probability, attack his rear. Bat 
couldn't very well like this : there wasn't much time for pros and 
cons with him ; so he threw his stick at the beast, and away he 
wint, at a great rate towards a gate he saw in the nearest comer 
of the field. Though the bull wasn't far behind him, he contrived 
to reach and climb up the gate-post without being harmed ;— but, 
musha ! — ^what did he see, think you, when he got there ?— 

If ever man was in a dilemma, it was Bat. The gate led 
into the yard before young Pierce Veogh's kennel, and just below 
Bat, was a brace of as pronusing dogs for a bull-bait as you'd like 
to see, trying all they could to get a snap at Bat's leg, that was 
hangmg their side of the gate-post. l!he dogs looked, and really 
were, more furious than usual, — which was needless ;— for it hap- 
pened to be just at the time when Fierce was away in the safe 
custody of Timberleg the bailiff, and they weren't fed in his 
absence quite so regularly as they'd wish. Bat knew this ; and, 
thinks he, they'd make but little bones of a man of my weight, if 
they had me ;— so that it wouldn't have been wise in him to have 
ventured into the yard. The gate wint close up to the garden-wall. 
But there was three impediments to Bat's going that way :--first, 
the gate was well spiked ; next, if he didn't mind that, one of 
the dogs could reach him aisily from the top of their kennel as he 
passed ; thirdly and lastly, if he defied the spikes, and escaped with 
a bite or two, and got to the garden- wall, there was a board, with 
" steel-traps " and so forth, staring in the face of him. And what 
other way had he of getting off? — ^Divil a one but two. One was, 
by dropping into the meadow again ;— and that he might do well 
enough, but for the bull, who was bellowing below to get a rush 
at him ; — the other, I think, was jumping off the post into the 
stream, upon the edge of which it was planted. The water wasn't 
wide, but it was deep, and Bat couldn't swim : and there he was, 
depend upon it, in as nice a dilemma as man had need be. —If you 
don't credit what I say, draw a map of his position as he sat on 
the post with the beasts on both sides, the spikes behind, and the 
water before him, and then tell me what you think. 

Bat bellowed, and so did the bull, and the noises wint for one, 
and the dogs barked, but nobody came. By-and-by Bat saw a 
figure walking along the opposite bank, and who should it be but 
the ould cunning- woman I 

•* Is that yourself, Bat ? " says she. 
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" I think it is ;— worse luck ! " says he. 

** That post of yours isn't the pleasantest post in the world I 
think/' says she. 

" I think not," says he. 

" Didn't I tell you, Bat—" 

" Bad luck to every bit of you I" says he, interrupting her ; 
** bad luck to you and your huU'-rutihes too, and all them that 
plays upon words I I know well enough of what you're going to 
remind me." 

" Bat," says she, " it isn't a year since I — ^ 

" Ah ! now go away," says he ; "go away, now youVe had 
your ends, and make up for the mischief, by calling some one to 
tie up the dogs,— or drive away the bull, — or bring a boat,— why 
can't you?" 

The ould woman sat down, and smoked her pipe, and she and 
Bat had a little more confab this way across the stream ; but, at 
last and in long run, he persuaded her to come to us here, and 
tell us how matters stood with Bat, and to beg us to help him off : 
not,— do you mind? — as I think, out of any himianity to the 
man, but to shew us how truly she'd foretould what was to happen 
him. I don't like her, so m say no good of her, — but this, 
namely, — she gave a poor boy who was upon the shaughran, 
without father or mother, house or home to his head, a penny 
and a blessing, when it's my belief, she'd little more to give. I 
say that, — ^for Pd like to give even a certain elderly gentleman, 
whose name I won't mention, his due, — ^much more a poor ould 
cunning-woman, that's weak flesh and blood, after all's said and 
done (though not a bit too good), like one's ownself. 

Down came the woman, but she found few at home besides 
Mick Maguire, for a'most every mother's son that could move, 
had gone away to get Bat off his predicament before. Mick 
wouldn't go at all ; for, he said, sure he was the bull bore a grudge 
against him, because he threw stones at his head, and bullied 
him once. 

" Ah ! but," says somebody, " may be, he wouldn't notice you, 
Mick." 

" May be, he would though," says Mick ; " so it's go I won't." 

" But sure we'll all be wid you, Mick." 

" That matters not," says he ; " for the bull might be ripping 
up ould grievances, and select meeself, out of all of ye, to butt 
and abuse." 
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" But couldn't you bring your gun, man ? " 

"I TOiild then, but I won't," says Mck; "for Tm inclined to 
suspect it wasn't to shoot his bull, that Mistber Pierce Yeogh 
gave it me." 

Youll wonder how they came to know where Bat waa, — won't 
you ! — ^Twae the poor scholar then, that ducked down in a ditch, 
fhnn the bnll on one side, and Bat on the other; and after that, 
nw how Bat got on with the boll, and came to tell ui. So some 
of them wint to Heroe Veogh's people, and got the dogs called 
off, and down came Bat amongst them, swearing that if he'd hia 
big stick, — which, he eaid, he'd dropped he didn't know how, — 
he'd baste the btdl any day. 
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There^s nobody dies, but somebody's glad of it; few people, 
as I think, but have one person standing between them and 
what they look upon as comfort or happiness, or something or 
other they desire, but don't want, for all that, may be. Duck 
Davie was with me yesterday, foaming away like the sea against 
a rock it can't master ; — and what for, think you ? Why, then, 
only because his wife looks so well and won't die to plaze him. 
It's my belief he'd be glad to be rid of her, though she half keeps 
him, and is loved far and near. She does all the little good she 
can, in the way of nursing the sick, and so forth ; and she saved 
Duck Davie's own life three times, by her knowledge of herbs, 
and the million-and-one ailments of our poor mortal bodies. 

But Duck don't like her ;— Id be spaking what wasn't the truth 
if I said that he did : and why should I tell a lie on Duck Davie ? 
— ^I won't on him, or any man if I know it. When he married 
her she was not young,— -that is, full thirty,— but trim and good- 
looking, which is more than could be said of himself any day of 
his life ; for he has a big nob on his face for a nose, and a mouth 
so wide that it would be fearful to look at, if he laughed : but 
Davie is either too discreet or too ill-tempered, morning, noon, and 
night, to be jovial. He drinks, but don't ever get merry over 
his cups : and yet his little grey eyes twinkles, and he puckers the 
wrinkles in great folds about them, and you hear an odd noise in 
his throat sometimes, when he's tould of a trick, that's malicious 
and droll, being played off by the boys on any of the ould women 
he knows. His knee-bands is always loose, and his big coat 
hitched over his shoulders; he wears red sleeves to his waist- 
coat, with ragged edges that reach to his finger-knuckles ; and 
shoes — ^not brogues — ^but shoes, down at heel. He never takes 
his ould grey hat off his bald head but to pull on his night-cap. 
He's round-shouldered and short, but stout and strong for his 
age, which is on the grave side of sixty ; and the fronts of his 
knees is turned in, and they jostle one another ; and his feet are 
broad and flat, with the heels far out and in front, instead of 
being behind ; and this— poor man !— makes him waddle oddly : 
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he's none the worse for that though. After this pedigree of his 
appearance, most likely you'd know Duck if you met him. 

I forgot a thing or two in him that's remarkahle : — ^he turns 
his head to and fro eternally, as if he were looking for some 
one, whether he's alone or in company ; and even when his eyes 
twinkles, as I tould you, or if they're sparkling with passion, there's 
something in them all the while that reminds you of a dog's look 
when he knows he has done wrong and expects to he whipped. 

Davie was tolerably fond of his wife for many long years after 
he'd married her ; but though she does little or nothing to vex 
him, that I know of. Duck don't like her, now she's got ould; — any 
one with half an eye could see that, if Davie didn't own it him- 
self, which he does. It's the way o' the world, you'll say : a man 
that's passed the prime of life forgets his own wrinkles, though 
those of his wife, that's about the same age as himself, are day 
after day staring him in the face ; — ^he sees her years, but if he 
can walk about, and eat, and get his health two months out of the 
twelve, he won't let himself fancy he feels his own. That's not 
altogether the case with Davie ; it may be so in part, but not 
entirely ; at least, so thinks them that knows his story. 

From the time he iirst knew the use of a button, it's said 
Duck Davie had a deep-rooted grudge against ould women ; they 
have always been at war with him, and he with them. Duck 
lost his daddy before he saw the light ; and his mother died when 
he was weaned, or awhile after. She had an ould aunt, who took 
the boy under her wing, and did what she could for him, in her 
way : but, by all accounts, her temper was such that a cat couldn't 
live with her ; and if little Duck Davie's heart was kind as that 
of a lamb by nature, there's no doubt she ruined it ; if it was 
bad before, she couldn't do otherwise than make it worse. A 
more terrible Turk in petticoats, and on a small scale, never 
walked ; but after awhile she got little good of Duck. She 
seemed to live for no other purpose than to vex and thwart and 
make the poor little fellow miserable. There was no soul but the 
boy, to take off the scum and bitterness of her temper ; and, by- 
and-by, Duck began to think of nothing but how to pay off the 
long score he felt he owed her. He should have put up with 
any thing, you may say, and been grateful for her protecting him, 
and ate his crust, though it was sopped in vinegar, with thanks 
and meekness : may be, he ought ; I won't argue it one way or 
another, but simply tell you, he didn't. 
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The few acquaintance Duck's grand-aunt had, was folks of her 
own age as well as sex, and having a spice of her own temper : to 
them she tould all Duck's delinquencies, and they joined her in 
ahusing him ; and, what was worse, often helped her to belahour 
him. Little Davie hadn't a disposition to he reclaimed from his 
had ways hy a hroomstick ; may he, kindness might have done 
better, but it never was tried on him : so on he wint, from bad to 
worse, and, by the time he was twelve years ould, hated every 
woman he met who'd a grey head and wrinkled face. He looked 
upon them as his natural enemies, and did all he could to vex 
and perplex them. 

By-and-by, Duck was put out to a tailor ; and he'd done with 
his grand-aunt, and all other ould women, for ever, as he hoped. 
But, no ; — when he got to his master's house, which he never 
entered till he was bound, little Duck discovered that his mistress 
was as crooked vdth age, and almost as crooked in temper as his 
grand-aunt. When her first husband died, she just did what many 
a widow, with a good house and trade left her, has done before 
and since, — ^married her foreman. He was a stout, brawny blade, 
having nothing but his needle to depend upon, but good-looking, 
and not above thirty. 

In the second year of Duck's apprenticeship, a mighty re- 
markable event happened him ; and FU tell you what it was pre- 
sently, if you'll wait. He behaved himself, and liked the place, 
and his fellow-'prentices, and his master too, for many months. 
Ould Alice, his mistress, was no sourer with him than with the 
others, all this time : but at last she began to single him out — 
just as he'd feared she would— as a natural prey to one of her 
age and sex. She used him, by degrees, worse and worse, until 
Duck convinced himself he was bound in justice to them feelings 
he had of his own, to turn upon her, when he could slyly, and 
annoy her as often as an opportunity for doing so, without danger, 
occurred. At length, ould Alice smarted under his malicious 
tricks to such a degree that she grew a fury almost ; and the 
worse she behaved to him, the worse he behaved to her : — for 
Duck was always obstinate. He'd bad luck though, to meet with 
such a match for his grand-aunt as ould Alice ; hadn't he ?—Now 
for the event I promised to tell you about. 

One day. Duck was sent on an errand by his mistress, but 
instead of getting back quick, as she wished him, though he knew 
she was just standing on thorns till he got home to tell her what 
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was said to her message, what does he do hut turn away oat of 
the road into a field, to pick thistles to put in her hed, the next 
time he might think fit to he offended. — ^In one corner of the field 
was a big hollow tree, — an oak, I believe, but it don't matter, — 
and under it lay an ould woman : her brown skinny arms were 
half covered with a ragged cloak, and her face was partly hid by a 
few straggling grey locks of hair, which had escaped from under- 
her bonnet. Instinct made Duck approach, and when he got 
near the tree, a puff of wind blew up the grey hair, and Duck saw 
that her eyes were closed. Her snoring satisfied him that she 
wasn't dead, while it convinced him that she was fast asleep ; 
and his fingers itched to give her a touch of his tormenting 
talents. 

A stick, stuck upright in the ground, dose by the ould woman's 
side, attracted Duck Davie's notice, when he got behind the 
tree : ''What's this P" thinks he, examining it, and feeling a little 
afraid or so, at the looks of it ; — and you wouldn't wonder, if 
you saw it yourself; for they say it was an odd, outlandish staff, 
made of wood that never grew in a Christian land, thick, twisted, 
tall as a middling man, and with as ugly a face carved on it as 
ever you saw in a dream after taking a tough supper — ^no night- 
mare's could be worse. Bat Boroo's big stick, the mention of 
which made me think of the story Pm now telling you, was just 
a bit of a baby's twig, compared with the ugly cudgel Duck 
Davie saw that day sticking up in the field. 

Duck, as I said, was a little dashed at first, but he soon got 
heart, and, says he to himself '' It is but her stick she's stuck up 
there, like a centinel, to scare away the boys from teazing her 
while she sleeps ; but Pll just teach her that Pm not to be come 
over so aisily." 

Upon this, with a long barley-straw, from behind the tree 
where he was. Duck began to tickle and teaze the ould woman's 
nose, that was almost as rough and as prickly as the ear of the 
straw. — ^Did you ever get your nose tickled that way while you 
were asleep P — If you didn't, take my word for it, and upon my 
honour and conscience, it's far from pleasant ; and so the ould 
wcxnan found it. She scratched her nose with her long blue nails, 
muttered a curse upon the flies, and snored again. — ^Duck was in 
his glory ; he tickled as before, and the ould woman opened her 
eyes, but he shrunk behind the tree, and didn't breathe : so she 
dropped off once more. The third time he touched her she 
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awoke at once, and from what she said, and her preparing to get 
np, Dnck knew she was sure of being teazed by something bigger 
than a fly : so, for fear of anything unpleasant, he moved off) and 
ran away across the field, chuckling in his own mind at the fine 
inn he*d had. 

When he got within a step or two of the gate, Duck heard a 
sound with which he was very well acquainted — I mane that oi 
a stick descending with force upon his back ; and within much less 
than a quarter of a second, he felt such a blow across his shoul- 
ders as he didn't get for many's the long day. He looked be- 
hind, thinking to see the ould woman, who he now thought was 
a witch, close at his heels ; but no — ^it was only her stick ! — ^There 
it stood, staring him full in the face, though its owner was yet but 
a little distance from the tree, and hobbling towards him, in sudi 
a weak way, that Duck felt sure she couldn't have had strength 
to throw it. Don't think that, while he observed this, Dudk 
wasn't wriggling his shoulders to and fro, and bellowing lustily 
with the pain of the thwack. It wasn't a little that would make 
him cry ; but roar he did, this while, as loud as ever he roared in 
his life. 

Not knowing what to make of this that had happened him, 
while the stick stood where it did, he was afraid to turn his 
back to it again ; and there he was, still wriggling and roaring, 
when the ould woman came up. The state she found Duck in 
seemed to give her great satisfaction : she took the point of the 
stick out of the ground, and clasping it round the middle to sup- 
port herself, gnashed her toothless gums up in Duck's face, and, 
for his malicious tricks to her that day, — ^waking her when she 
was weary, as he did, — ^promised him a taste of her switch when- 
ever he worried an ould woman again. With this she tottered off, 
and Duck sneaked home, blubbering as he went, expecting to be 
saluted with a blow of either the ladle or the sleeve-bowrd, for 
delajdng : but he was disappointed, for he got both; — one from 
ould Alice, and the other from her husband. 

All that happened Duck Davie I can't tell you ; — ^it must only 
be a bit here and there, and with that I hope you'll content 
yourself; or may be you don't like him, and the less you hear of 
him the better plazed you'll be. — ^May be, though, you're like me : 
I don't like the man much, but his story don't displaze me ; so 
ril go to the next thing I recollect hearing of him. — ^I mustn't 
pass on though without mentioning how surprised Duck was 
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not to find any mark of the blow he got in the field : he expected 
his back was well wealed, and so he might; — but it wasn't. 
" Here's the bump on my head,** says he to himself, " from the 
ladle, and here's the mark of the edge of the sleeye-board ; but 
Where's that of the switch, as the ould woman called it ? — ^Now 
I'm sure she's a witch, or else why wouldn't her blow mark me, 
as well as them that I got from my master and mistress ?" 

After this. Duck was as quiet as ould Alice would let him be 
for a month or more ; but then he began again, and you'll hear 
how it was : — his mistress was well to do in the world, and had 
her house filled with what's useful ; and to tell the truth of her, 
though stingy in some things, a good housewife — so she was. 
Duck had a power of fellow-'prentices, for his master did half 
the work of the town he lived in ; and the boys was destructive, 
as boys will be,— won't they ? — Alice was proud of her plates ; but 
they broke them away about this time, at such a rate, by accident 
and what not, that she was determined to put a stop to it : so what 
does she do but give orders that no one should use a sound plate, 
but ate off the broken ones I And when she found one of the boys 
doing wrong this way, he got a crack on the head with the ladle 
for his disobadience. One day. Duck wouldn't give himself the 
pains to look for a broken plate ; it was a mischievous moment 
with him, and ould Alice had just before threatened him for 
something ; so he took down a whole plate from the dresser, and 
qualified it for his use, by breaking a piece off its edge. The 
moment he did it. Duck felt a very disagreeable sensation in his 
shoulders. You'll guess the witch kept her word, and that it was 
the switch touched him. Faith I then, you're right ; there stood 
the weapon, with its evil-looking head, at Duck's back, though no 
sign of the old crature herself could he see. And what does the 
switch do, after Duck had stared at it a little, but make him a 
polite reverence, face about, jump head foremost out of the win* 
dow that was open, and hop off down the garden walk, like a man 
would who had but one leg and that a wooden one. 

After Duck had done bellowing, and the pain of the blow 
was gone off, he felt his back, but it was as smooth as the innu- 
merable drubbings he'd got from one and another had left it. He 
then asked everybody if they'd seen a stick, with a big black head, 
hop into the window or go down the garden : but he only got 
laughed at ; and when he tould a pair of his fellow-'prentices in 
confidence what had happened him, and why it was, they jeered 
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him, and tried to persuade him he was telling lies, or going mad : 
but he wouldn't believe them, for he had seen the switch with 
his own eyes, and felt the blow with his own back. The two 'pren- 
tioes, however, reported the trick to the rest ; and from that day, 
in imitation of Duck Davie, when they couldn't or wouldn't find 
a broken plate, they knocked a piece out of a soimd one. Duck 
saw them do this often and often, but the switch didn't strike 
them ; and he b^;an to feel sorry that ever he'd tickled the rough 
nose of an ould witch with a straw. 

Time wint on, and ould Alice at last found out the trick of 
the broken crockery, and who it was put the 'prentices up to it ; 
so poor Duck was in a worse pickle than ever, but didn't dare to 
indulge himself in mischief against his mistress, for fear of the 
switch. At last, however, he could bear her behaviour no longer, 
and resolved to terrify her out of three or four years of her natural 
life, happen what would after it. What brought him to this was 
a practice <^ her's, in the cold mornings of winter, which was 
now come on, of punishing him for the misdeeds of his c(Mn- 
panions. You'll hear how she managed it. An hour before 
day-break, without much disturbing her husband, who didn't get 
up for long after, she'd take a pole that stood by her bed-side, 
and strike the beam that wint across the ceiling with it, to wake 
up the boys that slept in a big room above. Sometimes they 
wouldn't wake ; and then she'd go up to them herself, and feeling 
about in the dark, get hould of the nose that lay nearest the door; 
that nose she knew well enough was Duck Davie's ; and when 
she had it in her homy fingers, she'd pull it till Duck roared with 
the pain loud enough to wake himself and all his fellow-'prentices. 
This way she got two or three of her ends at once : — she vented 
her spite on Duck, punished one of the delinquents, and awoke 
the rest. Duck didn't like it ; and after he'd been served so 
twice, vowed revenge, in his own mind, if she did it again. Well, 
the very next morning, while Duck was dreaming of tickling the 
witch's nose, up came his ould mistress, and performed as before 
upon his. Let Duck be as bad as he would, this wasn't well of 
her, at any rate ; and if he did play her a trick after that, I won't 
say she didn't more than half deserve it. One of the 'prentices 
said that he'd been awake, with a whitlow on his thumb, for an 
hour before, and he'd swear the mistress hadn't knocked at all 
that morning : so it was a piece of spite on her part, that day at 
least, to punish Duck ; and if he wasn't determined before, he 
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certainly became so on hearing this, and wint to work at once on 
a plan he had laid down for the occasion. 

Alice, youll recollect, had been a widow : her first husband's 
picture, larger, if anything, than life,~as little men's pictures 
usually are, — was hung up in the parlour while he was alive ; but 
after Alice got married again, and a year or two had gone by, 
somehow it found its way into a lumber room, at the top of the 
house. Duck discovered it in his rambles; and with it, in the 
same room, three or four suits which the ould tailor had left off 
in his life-time, a cocked hat he wore on high days and holidays, 
and a smooth cane he carried on Sundays. These were all fine 
matarials, and Duck didn't fail to make use of them. He claned 
and patched up a suit of the clothes, brushed the hat, scoured the 
cane, made an efiigy of straw, and dressed it up mighty nate and 
all that, — for Duck, though obstinate and dull at his trade, was 
'<!ute and ingenious in all sorts of mischief-making. When he'd 
got so far, he cut the face out of the picture, washed it with 
something till it looked as good as new, fixed it into the neck of 
the figure, with the hat on its brow, and a white cravat under its 
chin. He then fastened the cane, by manes of an ould glove, to 
the cuff of the right sleeve ; and while the master was out one 
night, brought it down stairs, propped it up against the parlour 
door, and then giving a knock, got away in the dark. When the 
ould woman opened the door, the figure bent forward, with the 
hat on its head and the cane in its hand, just as though it would 
enter, and looking for all the world like life itself ! 

Ould Alice shrieked, but Duck had taken care no one should 
come to her, for he'd locked and barred the entrance from that part 
of the house were the 'prentices and servants were, to the passage 
which led to the parlour. But Alice wasn't the only one who 
made a great noise in the house that night. The moment she 
first cried out, at seeing what she thought was the ghost of the 
late tailor, her husband, and all the while she lay screaming in 
the parlour. Duck Davie was keeping time with her in the pas- 
sage, by shouting under the blows of the switch, which belaboured 
him this time, so unmercifully, that he took up the figure, and got 
away with it out of the house. 

Duck Davie never darkened the tailor's door again : he tra- 
velled all night on foot, resolving to find some place, if he could, 
where there was no ould women to torment or tempt him, or where 
the witch's switch couldn't reach his shoulders. He got harbour 
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and work elsewhere, and wint on for a few years tolerably well, 
considering all things ; but he found to his cost that there was oiild 
women everywhere, and it wasn't aisy to get away from the 
switch he dreaded. Elderly persons of the fair sex were occa- 
sionally vexatious to him ; and his disposition now and then broke 
out, so as to summon the switch to his shoulders. 

At last, Duck Davie became a man, — as boys will, you know, 
in years, at least, if not in discretion ; and he made up his mind 
to try if he couldn't rid himself of the switch that haunted him. 
We'll see how he succeeded. 

It happened one morning, after he had been brooding over 
his misfortunes all night, that he drank a little more than was 
Avholesome on a fasting stomach, and did something, almost without 
knowing it, that produced a slight bruise on his shoulders from the 
switch. He turned round upon it at once, and resolved to see if he 
couldn't master it. He be^n to belabour it, before it had time to 
make its bow and hop off, as though it was flesh and blood like 
himself; but only broke his own knuckles against its hard head. 
He then tried to capture it, but the switch bent and writhed in his 
grasp like an eel, got clear out of his hands, and then, hopping 
back a little, gave Duck Davie a blow in the stomach with its 
head, as he was advancing to make another attack, that laid him 
flat on the ground. It then made its bow to him where he lay^ 
and hopped off. 

Instead of disheartening, this interview irritated obstinate 
Davie ; and the next day, he brought the switch to him again, by 
purposely tripping up an ould woman's heels who hadn't done 
him a ha'p'orth of evil. There was a holy well, which ran into a 
broad stream near the place where this happened, and before the 
switch had given him a second blow, which he knew he deserved, 
Duck had gripped it tight to his breast and carried it to the bank. 
He cast it into the stream, hoping of course to see it sink ; but it 
swam back like a fish,— landed, — ^finished the drubbing it owed 
Duck, and hopped away without giving him a chance of getting 
hould of it again ! 

It was full five years before Duck Davie had another affray 
with the switch, which in all that time never failed fearlessly to 
visit him as often as he offended. It was on All Souls' eve when 
he had his next fight with it. He did that which brought it for the 
purpose, and resolutely grappled it with both hands, just under 
the chin, as soon as it appeared. Some say that it bate Duck while 
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he held it ; and others, that it turned and twisted about his body, 
abuost breaking his bones, like them snakes we hear of in foreign 
parts would : but for all this. Duck got it into the big fire that 
was before him, and kept it there, with poker and tongs, bating 
its head down as often as it jumped out of the blaze to grin at 
him, until it was quite consumed. And we're tould, that it didn't 
crackle like wood does while burning, but the noise it made was 
like that of two unearthly yoices,— one laughing bitterly, and the 
other shrieking and groaning as of a crature in agony. 

Now whether Duck Davie got rid of the switch this way or 
not I can't well tell you, for he won't let us know. There's dif- 
ferent stories about it. Some say, the witch came to him that 
time, and begged hard for her stick ; but he swore, by the holy 
iron with which he was banging it, he wouldn't listen to her ; and 
that he never saw switch or witch after. But there's others say 
they know this, namely — ^that Duck Davie saw the ould woman 
long after, sleeping under the tree, with the stick standing whole 
and entire, where it was when he first set eyes on it. 

Duck Davie came to settle in these parts about ten years ago. 
His wife is one of this place : but she left it in her young days, 
and Duck met with and married her when she was housekeeper 
to an apothecary, and he a journeyman tailor in Limerick, where 
he lived long with her, and came here, one morning, when he was 
grey, in the wake of Timberleg Toe-Trap the bailiff, for whom 
he'd been doing many's the dirty job, in making seizures and 
dogging debtors, and so forth. This was after he'd been refused 
work by all the master tailors everywhere he could go, because 
his eyes was got too weak for fine stitches : so he was obliged to 
do something for himself, and nothing better being offered him« 
he turned follower to Kick ; and when an execution was issued 
by Pierce Veogh's creditors, which happened about three months 
after his quitting this coimtry, Timberleg, who made the seizure, 
left Duck Davie and another of his men, as his proxies, in pos- 
session of The Beg. But before he'd been in it a week. Duck had 
a quarrel with his master, Timberleg, and another was put in his 
place. So then his wife's brother, Paddy Doolan, who is one of 
my neighbours, persuaded him to quit the bailiff entirely, and to 
set up for himself here among us, as we didn't want finer work 
than he was able to do without straining his ould eyes. Duck 
took his brother-in-law's advice, and has been with us from that 
day to this. 



He liM jiut u gre&t & dialike to ould iromen u ever he baA ; 
tlut'i why be don't tnte hii wife m he ihonld do, m manj think ; 
And tome mj, when he geta in a paMion, — at he will often, and 
rave and tear like a nukdman,— that the stick with the night- 
mare'g head haa been bating him tor abusing hii wife. Dndk 
Davie has a good quality or two, bnt take him bead and heeb, 
I, for one, doat much like him. You'll eaj, maj be, whj do I 
employ him, then ? — And Fll amwer jon, — became there iflt't 
another twlor within ten miles of ni : and moreorer, if I waa 
Faddy Doolan, and had the use of my limbs, when he abused 
his wife without a cause, as he did yesterday, and often befoc^ 
Pd give him as fine a basting as he got fWim the witch's switch 
that day when he looked over his shoulder, and savr it st 
behind him in the field. 
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As the world goes, there's few places but have had somebodj 
to blacken their good name, by robbery or murder, or crime <^ 
one sort or another ; and there's few that hav'n't now, nor hadn't 
before now, but will one day or other, there's no doubt of it :— for 
as sure as the poppy grows in the corn-field, so will bad passions 
spring up in the hearts of some of us ; and them that's the best 
in their young days, often turn out the worst when they're ould : 
so that, as somebody says, it's foolish to be spaking much in 
praise of a man's goodness of heart, and so forth, until the green 
grass grows over him, and he can't belie us by braking out into 
badness. It's a fine shew of potato-plants, that has but a single 
curly-leaved one among them ; and we've rason to pride our- 
selves, that never within our own memory, or that of the ouldest 
people the ouldest of us now alive knew when we were little 
ones,— was there more than one man convicted (I don't say taken 
up on suspicion — Vd be wrong if I did) of killing, or burning, or 
shooting, or joining with White-Boys or Break-o'-day-Boys, or 
the likes o' that, for three miles every way from the door o' my 
house. To be sure, there's but few people in that space ; but 
they're enough in number to have had black sheep among 'em. 
If you're uncharitable, you'll say, " So they have ; but the rogues 
have had the luck not to be found out." May be, you're right ; 
there's many, to tell the truth, I wouldn't swear for. Much to 
our glory, however, the one that was found out, didn't draw the 
first breath o' life here ; but came from far away up the country, 
after he'd done that which brought him to a bad end. 

Johnny O'Rourke, as it's said, had a dacent woman for his 
mother ; but, for his own part, Johnny was a downright bad one, 
— egg and bird. He got into such company when he grew up, 
as couldn't well improve his morals ; and, by-and-by, he'd brought 
his ould mother-Hshe was a widow — ^at once to death's door, and 
the brink of beggary, by his bad goings-on. 

One night, after he'd been away for more than a week, Johnny 
came home, with the mud of three baronies lying in clots and 
layers on his stockings, white as a corpse, and looking every way 
as though he'd travelled far and fast, on no pleasant errand. 
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'^ It*8 well you're come," says somebody to him from behind, 
as he put his hand on the door. 

" Why so ?" says Johnny ; and though he knew by the voice 
it was one of the neighbours that spoke to him, his heart knocked 
against his ribs, and then seemed to be climbing up to his throat ; 
for something whispered him, all wasn't well : indeed, he hadn't 
much reason to expect it. — " Why so," says he, ** Biddy ? — JMa*t 
the ould woman as she should be ?" 

" Did you lave her as she should be, or didn't you ?** 

" Poorly, Biddy, and you know it ; for you was wid her whin 
I wint away. But tell me, now, upon your soul, is she worse ? " 

" My grief ! it's herself that is, then ! — ^You've broke her heart, 
out and out, God help you ! " 

*^ Don't say that, Biddy ! or Til go get a knife and kill meeselt 
Tell her, Fm here, and that I can't come in 'till she forgives me 
for all's said and done : — and bring me something to comfort me, 
for I hav'n't heart to look in the face of her." 

" Is it comfort for yourself, you're talking of? — and your 
mother wailing and howling night and day, as she has been, 
for the sight of her Uanuv ! — ^What has she done to have such 
a one as yourself, Johnny, no one can tell. Down on your 
knees, and crawl that way up to her, there where she lies on 
her death-bed ; and don't be thinking of sending me as a go- 
between ; or, may be, your mother may die before you get her 
blessing." 

" Oh ! Biddy, Biddy I you're destroying me— root and branch ! 
Sure, she can't be so bad as that ! " 

*' Come in and see," says Biddy, taking his cold hand in her's, 
and leading him at once right into the house, and up to the bed- 
side of his mother, and shewing her to him, propped up as she 
was, and raving with the little speech that was left her, for her 
darling, and her llanuv, and her white-headed boy, and the life 
of her heart, and all the dear names she could call that bad son, 
who had brought sorrow and misery upon her. And they say it 
was awful to hear the shriek of joy that came from her, and how 
she leaped out of the women's arms that was houlding her, when 
somebody put aside the long grey hair, which in her grief she'd 
pulled over her face, and shewed her Johnny himself standing 
by the bed-side, the image of woe and remorse. There wasn't a 
hair's breadth of his face that she didn't kiss ; and though a little 
before, when he stood like a statue, looking at her as he did. 
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Johnny was too much choking with grief to be able to utter a 
word, yet, when he'd mingled the scalding drops that burst from 
his eyes, with the cold tears on his mother's cheek, he found him- 
self restored ; and drawing back from her embrace, he had courage 
enough to look up at her : but he couldn't bear the sight for a 
moment, and hid his face on her breast agam, exclaunmg,-'' Oh ! 
mother, mother ! and is it this way I find you ? Why didn't I 
die before I saw this night ?" 

" Cheer up, my darling ! " said the ould woman, " for TU now 
biaathe mee last in peace, that you're here to close mee eyes. — 
Oh ! that hand, Johnny ! — put that hand close to mee heart ! — ^it's 
ofltrai I felt it there before now, — ^long, long ago, Johnny, whin it 
was young and innocent, and Td no comfort on earth— widow as 
I was — but the sight of mee baby laughing up in mee eyes ; — 
though the look of you then even brouglit the tears into them, 
you were so like him that was taken from me before you were 
bom." 

" Tve been a bad son to you, mother," said Johnny ; ** it's now 
I feel it." 

'^ Take your mother's blessing and forgiveness, my child ; and 
mee last prayer will be, that you'll get as free pardon here and 
hereafter for all things, as your poor ould dying mother now gives 
you." 

" Oh ! you're not dying, mother ; — you can't be dying I" cried 
Johnny, in the greatest agony ; ^'such a thought as that of your 
dying never crossed mee brain, — and I can't bear it; — Sure, 
mother, Fm home, and FU watch you, and be wid you night 
and day : — ^there's hope for us yet. Isn't there hope, mother ? 
Don't you feel life come into you at the sight of me, and mee 
lears and repentance for what I've done ?" 

*' No, Johnny," said the ould woman ; " Fm sure Fll not see 
the morning. The sight of you does me good; but Fd live 
longer iv you hadn't come : — now Fve nothing to wait for, as I 
know mee last look will be fixed on the child I bore, and who's 
the only one that's kith, kin, or kind to me, on the face of the 
earth. But, oh I mee child ! — don't do as you have done ! " 

" Why spake of it, mother ? — be quiet about the past, for it 
troubles me — so it does." 

" Fve had bad dreams of you, Johnny. Neighbours, iv you'd 
let me be alone awhile wid me child, Fd thank you." 

The women retired slowly from the room, and closed the door 
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behind them. ^ What have you been dreaming, mother?*' eagerly 
inquired Johnny, as soon as they had departed. 

^ There was a river of blood, Johnny, wid yourself struggling 
for life in it ; and me in a boat, widout rudder or oar, not able to 
save you : and then — " 

^ Don't go on, mother! it's worse than throwing water on 
me ! — Fm shaking from head to foot." 

" You didn't mind dreams once, Johnny ; — and you used to 
laugh at me when Td be telling you warnings I had that way, 
about you." 

^'I wasn't so bad then, may be, mother, as Tm now: bud 
you'll live long yet, and help me to pray meeself out of all of it ; 
and m mind what you say, and go to work for you honestly, 
instead of feeding you wid what I got in sorrow and sin. K I 
escape this once, I'll make a vow never to sleep out of mee own 
little bed there again. Oh I that I never had ! — ^bud it's too late 
to make that wish." 

" Don't despair, darling ! for he that's above us is good : and 
iv you're penitent, and do as your father's son should, my dear, 
in spite of that other bad dream I had, the grass will grow on 
your grave, as it does on his." 

"Oh! mercy! and did'nt the grass grow over me, mother? 
And did you see mee grave in your dreams ?" 

" A thousand times, Johnny, since you were gone : — ^the little 
hillock itself was barren and bare, and all round it, as far as the 
eye could reach, there was nothing bud wild turnips growing." 

"Mother! you're mad to tell me so! You couldn't have 
dreamed that — ^you couldn't have seen the prushaugh vooe — ^ 

" I see it now, my dear boy, as I did in mee dreams, waving its 
yellow flowers backwards and forwards, summer and winter, as 
iv they were to last for ever and ever." 

" Oh ! mother, mother ! spake no more o'them ! Iv I thought 
it wouldn't be the death of you, I'd aize mee mind." 

" Pray God, you've murdered nobody ! " 

"I have, mother! — ^I have! — Iv you didn't spake o' the 
prushaugh vooe, I wouldn't have tould you ; bud there'd be no 
salvation for me, iv you died and did'nt forgive me for it : — ^for 
though you forgave me for every thing besides, you couldn't 
forgive me for what you didn't know about. I'd die iv I didn't 
confess to somebody ; — ^and who's there in the wide world I could 
open mee soul to bud yourself, mother?" 
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" Oh ! my grief, Johnny ! and is it come to this ? — Bud are 
you sure you're not pursued ? — (spake low, for they're at the door, 
and it won't shut close) — are you sure, my dear ?" 

'' I don't know, mother ; I think Tm not : bud Pm afraid, as 
well I may, from what he said to me, and that same thing you 
dreamed about. Til be found out and hung, worse luck ! who 
knows ? — ^though I neyer meant to harm him, as you'll hear, 
mother, at the last day, — ^the day o' judgment, whin there's no 
keeping a secret." 

" Who was your victim, Johnny ? And where was it you were 
tempted to risk your soul ? " 

" It was the Hearthmoneyman I killed ! — Pd been watching 
for him, different ways, day and night, to rob him of his collec- 
tion ; but he'd always somebody wid him, or there was people 
coming ; or whin there wasn't, I hadn't the heart, until this 
blessed morning." 

"In the broad day?" 

" It was ; — ^miles away where you never have been. Bud he 
was too much for me, mother ; and if it wasn't for the bit of ould 
baggonet I carried in mee sherkeen, without ever intinding to use 
it, he'd have taken me off to the police : for he got away mee 
stick from me, and I couldn't manage him ; no, nor keep him off, 
nor get away from him even, till I took out the baggonet." 

"Did no one see you ? — Was there nobody near ? — Are you 
sure, now?" 

" I am : — ^bud, oh ! mother ! what do you think he said to me ? 
There was wild turnips growing by the road side, and as he fell 
among them, says he, — ' You think no one sees you ; bud while 
there's a single root of this prushaugh vooe growing in Ireland, 
I'll not want a witness that you murdered me ! ' Then he dragged 
up a handful of it, and threw it in the face o' me, as he fell back 
for ever." 

" My dream I my dream ! " cried the ould woman ; " Curse 
his collection I Curse the money that tempted mee child into this 
sm!" 

" I took none of his money ! — ^not a keenogue ! How could I 
touch it after what I tould you ?— But what'U I do, mother ?" 

" Fly, my dear ! Gro hide yourself far, far away ! Gro, and my 
blessing be on you ! — GrO, for you'll be suspected and pursued ! — GrO 
at once, for PU not be able to spake much more ! — Go, while Pve 
mee sight to see you depart I — Go, while Pve sinse left to hear the 
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Well, who should buy The Beg, do you think, but a fine lady 
from Dublin, who had never seen it, and, it's said, sould off all 
she had, to make up the money for it ? — And who should the 
lady be, but that same young Pierce Veogh was once in love wiJthi 
but who wouldn't have him, because of his wild doings, and 
wint and married another ? — ^And this other was dead, and the 
lady was a widow, and bought The B^, as we thought whcsn 
we knew the story, because of Pierce ; who was then, nobody 
knew where. 

Down she came, in a few'weeks, to take possession; and it's 
soon she was loved by every soul ¥dthin three miles of the p]Aoe# 
Them that was Pierce Veogh's favourites, she did good to for his 
sake ; and them that he never noticed, she helped for her ow^ : so 
that there was few but blessed her. She gave Mick Maguire a 
new gun, when he'd burst the one he had from Pierce, by over- 
loading it, and broke his own arm to boot ; and she did something 
for me, too, as you'll hear, by-and-by, though Pierce and myself 
never was over and above friendly, because I didn't like his 
goings-on ; and what's more,— for FU confess my frailty,— in all 
his spending he never spent a penny upon me. 

If I was one of a nation that had to choose a queen by her 
looks, rd just pick out the lady who bought The Beg ; for I never 
saw any thing in the wide world so fine and so gracious, and so 
every thing that's good, and above the general run of ^women, — 
and I never saw one in the world that I couldn't kiss,— as henelf. 
She hadn't been at The Beg much more than a week, wbea 
one morning she sailed into my place here ; her movements was 
more like those of a fine vessel on a smooth tide, than thoae 
of one like us that treads upon the earth ; and her eyes was of 
the colour of the sky on a clear night, and a fine star seemed to 
be twinkling in the middle of each of them ; and, says she, — 
^ God bless all here I "—just as a dillosk-girl might, in going into 
the cabin of a neighbour. Til never forget her, or the sight of 
her beautiful small fingers, when she pulled off her glove,— set off, 
as they were, by a black ring about one of them ; and thoi:^h 
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rm a poor man, and an ould man^ I was in love with her, and 
she knew it : — that Td uphould against the finest man that ever 
stood upon two legs, if I could even stand upon one myself,— but 
I can't. 

, She came to do good; and after much talking, says she to 
Aggie, my niece,—" You're a widow, I hear : is it long you've 
been so?" 

" Three years and a half, my lady," says Aggie, who's well 
spoken enough to hould a confab with any one ; though you 
wouldn't think it, if you heard her aboard the boat. 

"And have you any children?" says the lady, in a tone o' 
kindness, that would make the most bashful as bould as could well 
be becoming. 

" Tve two, my lady, as fine boys as ever the sun shone upon ; 
though I say it, you wouldn't match them in a day's walk. The 
marrow isn't well in their bones yet ; but there's nothing, at sea 
or ashore, they're afraid of, barring one thing, — and that's facing 
so fine a lady as yourself; they couldn't do that, so they slunk 
<mt the back way when they caught sight o' your ladyship coming : 
I hope that won't be an offence, though." 

• " By no means," said the lady ; " and how was it yoil lost 
your husband ? — But I ought not to remind you of your mis- 
fortune." 

"Blessings on your sweet face, my lady," says Aggie ^ "it 
does me good to hear poor Larry spoken of, or asked kindly 
about : it's few that does it." 

" Ah I " says I ; " the thoughts o' the living drives away — 
that is, partly drives away — ^the memory o' the dead. Poor Larry 
tKQ. into the sea, and drowned himself one night, in a fit o' mad- 
ness, brought on by a wound in his head long before, and more 
whiskey than usual, which he'd been drinking that day. He was 
the finest swimmer on this coast, and nearly took two or three to 
the bottom that wasn't bad ones, who wint in to save him. He 
sank himself by main force." 

And after that, when the lady asked which way it was he got 
Woumfed, I tould her how he'd been a sailor in his young days. 
"And when he was a boy," says I, "there never, by all accounts, 
was one better loved, by little or big, than himself. He sailed 
inady's the voyage with one Oriel, who was captain and half 
owner of the brig Betsy,-^ne of the best sea-boats ever was 
i6en r she*d make two voyages and back, while them that waited 
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for convoy couldn't fetch one. And it*8 many^s the time»— m aot 
be bothering y6u ¥rith sea tenna, which your ladyahip won't cam« 
prebend — it's often then she bate off such enennes as she was 
able for, and left those in the lurch she couldn't expect to drab. 
But, at last and in long run, she met with her match, and move 
than it every way, in a pirate, manned with a crew of all natioDB, 
but sailing under Algerine colours, if I don't mistake. They'd 
as pretty a little battle for, may be, half a glass or more, yard- 
arm and yard-arm, — ^that's cheek-by-jowl, you know, my lady, — 
as one could wish to behould : but, by-and-by. Oriel found he was 
getting the worst of it ; and says he to Larry,— that's my niece's 
husband that was, — ^ Larry,' says he, * you've always obe3red my 
orders like a good boy.' * m do so still, sir,' says Larry, ' while 
there's life left in me.* ' Well, then, Larry,' says Oriel, * they're 
making ready for boarding us, I think ; and as we can't get away, 
m tell you what you'll do : — go down to the powder-room, and 
when we've fought as long as we're able, and killed what we can 
above here on deck, — that is, when you think they're all aboard 
of us a'most, and we can't do much more harm to them,— <lo you 
just blow up the brig, like a good boy, and Til be obliged to you.' 

* I will, sir,* says Larry ; ' but my mistress — * * Oh ! you block- 
bead ! ' cried Oriel ; * don't you see, it's for her sake entirely, that 
Pm making this sacrifice ? Do you think I could die happy with 
the thought of her falling, in the pride of her youth and beauty, 
into the hands of these vilUdns?' *OhI master!' says poor Larry, 
poking a tear out of his eye with the top of his clumsy finger, 

* why did you bring her with you ? ' * Hould your tongue,* says 
Oriel, * and don't mind what don't concern you : I took her twice 
before, and less harm happened me than ever ; for she seemed to 
be like a charm against peril to my poor brig. Now go away 
down, Larry, and don't blubber that way, or, may be, you'll wet 
the priming in your pistol ; and should you miss fire, and not 
blow us up as I bid you, if the enemy don't throw you overboard, 
my ghost shall haunt you all the days of your life : but be a good 
boy, and do your duly like a man, and we'll all go to heaven, I 
hope, in company.' Well, down wint Larry, after giving one 
last pelt with his pistol at the pirates, and loading it again for the 
confidential service he was trusted with ; and away strode big 
Oriel, determined to kill as many as he could, before dying him- 
self. Soon after, the deck of the Betsy was trod on by the best 
part of the enemy's crew, and Oriel's people was obliged to 
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retreat, before ibe saperior force that was opposed to them, bit by 
bit, until they got huddled together about the forecastle ; and from 
that they dambored, and jumped, and tumbled higgledy-piggledy, 
they hardly knew how, — and Oriel, ahnost in spite of himself, with 
^em,--oyer the lee-bow, dane into the enemy's ship that lay 
dose alongside. Before above two or three could follow them, the 
Betsy gave a lurch, and the vessels parted. Them that was left 
aboard the pirate couldn*t make much head against Oriel's men ; 
but he didn't hdp them a ha'p'orth ; — and when somebody came 
up to hinif where he stood thumping his head with the handle of 
his cutlass, and congratulated him upon the good turn things were 
taking, and said they might now use the pirates' own heavy metal 
against its owners, — ^he cried out with an oath, that his wife was 
still aboard the Betsy, and he'd bid Larry to fire into the powder 
room ! At that moment, he caught a glimpse of Larry's carrotty 
head, poking out of a port-hole, or somewhere, and looking like 
one amazed, at seeing his shipmates seemingly making them- 
sdves masters of the pirate, while he knew, from what he heard 
going on above, that the enemy was masters of the Betsy. What 
to do, he didn't know ; and felt woful and confounded as ever 
boy did in the world before. At last, he saw Oriel, who shouted 
to him as loud as he could ; but the noise was too great for Larry 
to hear a syllable of what he said ; and then. Oriel, half frantic, 
made such violent motions with the pistol he'd snatched out of the 
man's hand who'd spoken to him, pointing it at Larry, and threat- 
ening to shoot him, and I can't tell what, that ihe poor boy, 
kno¥dng his mistress was still aboard, thought the captain was in 
a rage with him for not blowing up the brig before, and made 
signs, which couldn't well be misunderstood, that he'd go do it 
d^ectly. At this. Oriel shrieked with passion ; and, before Larry 
could get away, fired the pistol he had at the boy's head ; — ^there 
bdng no other way to prevent him from doing what Orid then 
thought wouldn't be wise. The ball only grazed Larry's skull^ 
but it took the senses out of him ; and there he lay like one dead. 
It was the wound he got that way which made him lose his right 
wits, when he drank much, as he did the day he drowned himself, 
much to my grief ! For, oh I Larry, my boy, it's well I loved you ! 
— and so did your wife, and all that knew you I — Your ladyship 
looks as if you'd like to be tould what happened the captain's ¥dfe, 
and how it ended. — ^Why, then, the pirates, though in the worst 
ship, got the better of Larry's shipmates : Oriel was mortally 
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wounded, in a deaperate attempt to retake the Betsy; but he 
had the satisfaction of falling on his own deck, and knowing that 
his wife had died from a chance shot, a few moments before. The 
pirates themselves were attacked by a frigate, before they ooold 
repair the damage done to their vessel, and Larry was found in 
the prize, at deatVs door : but I needn*t tell you he got over it, 
or how would he marry Aggie, and be the &ther of Faudrigg and 
Jimmy ? — ^Fine fellows the3r^ make one day or other, TU engage 
lor them ! Though the3r're but boys even now, they lent Aggie a 
good hand at working the boat, from the time poor Larry, their 
fiither, was lost to us.** 

" And do you go fishing ? — you only and your young sons P *' 
said the lady, with tears in her eyes, to my niece. 

" I do, my lady," says Aggie ; " sign's on me ! — ^what would 
become of us all else ? ** 

" Faith ! then, my lady,*' says I, " she buckled on Larry^s 
bradien the week after he died, and has missed as few tides as any 
one, from that day to this, — she and the boys, that is." 

" Poor woman ! '* says my lady, putting something that was 
right welcome into Aggie's hand ; " this trifle may assist you, if 
you'll accept of it." 

" Long life to ye, my lady ! " says Aggie, making the best 
curtsy she could ; " I was thinking to ask your ladyship's favour 
in the way of taking a fish at a fair price from us, time about 
with Rob Hacket ; but, upon second thought, Kob has a fry of 
gorlochs by his new wife, and he's getting weakly, and past going 
out in a tough rise ; while Pm strong and able ; Paudrigg and 
Jimmy are both growing lusty too, — grace and good luck be ynth 
*eai I^-so, my lady, PU say nothing about the fish, but make bould 
to take the money, and lay it by for a rainy day." 

"I fear you think of but little more than the present," sayif 
my lady ; " you should be provident, and save a little in the good 
season ; then you'd be able to look forward to the time of sickness 
with more comfort." 

" Ah ! my lady, we have no time to be sick," says Aggie 5 
'* ailing or hearty the net must be spread, and nine out of ten of 
the fishermen die the night after weathering a stilF breeze : — ^it's 
rare for any of us to lose above one tide between life and death! 
— ^And as to being provident, my lady, half the year we hate 
enough to do, with all our tugging and striving, to make both 
ends meet ; — ^it's hand-to«mouth work with us " 
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*^Bat then, at other times, Agned,~m your harvest, as 1 may 
teiy,— you might save something.'* 

"It's aisy talking, my lady," says Aggie; "and many's the 
vow we make in the hard season, to scrape a penny or so together 
the next good time : hut when it comes, — ^my grief ! — doesn't half 
of it slip away hefore one can look ahout ?-— ^And then it*s too 
late to hegin : so it's put off— the hoarding and squeezing time 
is-Hill another year. Besides, when it*s all plenty galore with us, 
who thinks of starvation ? — It's hard, too, — so it is,— to hrake up the 
day*8 joy hy rohhing it of a few keenogues for the morrow. We'd 
rather he merry— many of us would — one while, and sad another, 
than divide equally, and so go on, in the same dull way, from 
year's end to year's end, neither hungry nor full, joyful nor sad, 
—hut just dacent, and half one thing half another. Moreover, 
when we have the money, away it goes at once ;— we make merry, 
and put to sea again. The citizen may well think of to-morrow, 
and save, — for he goes to his hed, and, ¥dthout a chance, to- 
morrow will he to him another to-day : hut the fisherman goes 
into the waves, and God knows, when his kin wish him ^ Grood- 
night ! ' whether he'll ever hear their ' Good-morrow 1 ' It's so try- 
ing to hegin, too :— the hen won't lay in an empty nest, nor is it 
aisy to put a penny hy where there was no penny hefore. And 
if we do, Where's the good of our throwing aside a groat to-day, 
a mag to-morrow, and a shilling the next ?— At the week's end 
it's just so little, we despise it ; and just so much, that it tempts 
us to have a spree :— drunkenness follows ; and so, after pinching 
from Monday to Friday, we spind the money, and lose the 
Saturday's trip into the bargain— so we do. One piece o' good 
gould in our by-corner would make us add more to it : one shilling 
to forty, makes forty-one, — a great sum; — ^but one shilling to 
forty-pence, makes four-and-four-pence ;— just enough for doing 
hum. 'Tis but a shilling either way, you may say ; but there's 
a difference in the two that one feels and knows, but can't spake 
about or explain.— I wouldn't wonder but myself saves upon your 
ladyship's gracious gift : any how, we'll never have to put the 
platter outside the door at a death, nor want a dacent wedding 
when the boys marry, while we keep it whole itself." 

And it's whole we've kept it then, and added more to it, and 
bought many's the thing to comfort us, which we never should 
have had, may be, if it wasn't for the nest-egg we got that way 
from my lady — ^blessings be on her !— So here's a fine proof, that 
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proverba ar'n't alwaji to be depended npon. Thejr aay three 
things, which maj be true sometimes, but not ■lwa3ra ; — the fliM 
is, that " Fortune is blind :" — now ne'd good luck come to us ; 
and it's true we deserved it,— that is, Aggie did, if I didn't ;— and 
what's more, we wanted it. " Aisy got, aisy gone ;" — that's an- 
other proverb we've given the lie to ; for what we've laid out we 
spent diicreetlf , and on no occasion without msny's the pro and 
con whether we'd do so or no. — Lsstlj, it's said, " An eel won't 
slip tbrongh onr fingeis faster than the guinea that's given us j" — 
but rd knock that on the head any day, bj shewing what we got 
&om my lad; the first daj she set foot in my cabin, — and that's 
long ago. So that I, and, maj be, a good many more, can say, 
" Fortune isn't always blind ; — aby got, may he held fiwt ; — and 
all eels are not slippery." 
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t>ucK Davie's wife's brother, Paddy Doolan, liyes among his 
pigs, poultry, and potatos, over-right Mick's place, — the man 
that saw the little Fairy in the oysther-shells. Paddy gets his 
bread by rearing turkies and geese, and similar commodities, and 
buying bits o' pigs about here and there, where he can, and 
selling them at the market in the next town, — ^may be, once a 
month or so ; — and many's the penny Pat has turned one way or 
another, any how. Well,— Pat has a wife, — and not a bad one, he 
ought to think, if he looks about him and sees what other men's 
are, and draws comparisons. She's not very big ; but she has a 
black eye, and bustles about ; and though she wears a whiskey- 
bottle, she keeps Pat from doing himself harm from much 
drinking : and if she does have a drop between whiles, more than 
does her good exactly, why, she keeps up appearances, by always 
making wry faces whenever she takes a sup of comfort afore her 
neighbours. She has a limp in her gait, but cooks a cobbler's 
nob dilicately ; and her temper's not bad, though not much better 
than just middling like the peathees, as we say : still, there's few 
in the barony with less holes, and holes sooner mended too, in 
her sherkeen, than Mistress Doolan ; and, as wives go, as I said, 
there's worse than Pat's. She's forty-nine years of age, come 
Candlemas ; but does not keep the house so clane as she might : 
— but then, to be sure, there's the pigs — 

Now for Pat : — ^he's bow-legged, — which comes, as his wife, who 
admires him, says, from his riding so much to and fro across the 
panniers on his garron to market and back : but some think he 
was so from a boy,— still that doesn't matter ; — ^his legs are quite 
good enough for every-day work, and nature wouldn't be wise 
to give holiday limbs to a higgler — would she now ? Pat's fore- 
fathers must have been from beyond-sea parts, I think ; or how 
would he have such a pale face, and large dull black eyes, without 
one feature, barring the cocked nose, of us raal ould Irish ? If 
he was a fisherman, may be, he'd get a colour ; but, as it is, 
though he never knows a day's sickness, he's as pale as a white 
night-cap ; and his big eye looks like a piece of sea-coal in milk, 
or a town chimney-sweep in a snow-storm. 
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and behave himself; for he fell in love with one of the prettiest 
little girls in these parts, and offered to give up all thoughts 
of campaigning, and killing his share of the foreigners, if she*d 
have him. But the little girl gave him a downright denial; 
and a week after that he got picked up by a recruiting-party at 
a fair. 

Tommy was all on fire to go abroad ; and it wasn*t long before 
he got his wish granted of being sent on foreign service. YouU 
think of the little drum, and the goose's 1^, and the bad Me^ 
and Mick Maguire's gun, and the review of the North Cork with 
the volunteers, and feel sad, for a moment, may be, when I tell 
you, that the very first Frenchman he saw, run his baggonet right 
through poor Tommy, in a skirmish, before he could even pull 
his trigger, and killed him on the spot. ' 

When I say that Tommy was killed on the spot, I mane that 
he never stirred from the place where he fell ; though he lived 
long enough to see the enemy driven back ; and then, — as we heard 
from a disabled dragoon, who passed through this place on his 
way home a year after, — poor Tommy Maloe, though he'd been 
disappointed so sorely, — ^like a good boy as he was in the main, — 
departed this life with a smiling eye and a prayer on his lips. 
And I trust I may do no worse ;— though, I must confess, Pd 
rather die on a bad bed, than on the finest field of battle,— for I'm 
not heroic ; and in my own mud cabin, than a grand hospital, — 
for Pm not ambitious. And yet I don't know, upon giving the 
thing a thought ; — dying is dying all the world over, and it don't 
matter much where we do it. I was going to say too, that Pd 
prefer a natural death in ould age, to the honour of being cut 
off by a dragoon's sabre in my prime : but there's a riddle about 
death no one can solve ; and it isn't often we see even the ould 
people go off and melt away like a mist. We may prate and 
preach as much as we plaze about hard deaths and aisy deaths ;-^ 
the horror and agony of going off one way, compared with 
another :— but there isn't a living soul on the face of the earth 
knows any thing about dying at last. Drowning is spoken of 
as being the least disagreeable by some ; others prefer a bullet ; 
one says one thing, and another says another; even hanging 
isn't without advocates :— but / say, there's no knowing which 
is best, and which is worst; and we never 8?iaU know, that's 
certain, until some of us is dead, and gets brought to life again ; — 
and that you know never can be : for it's nothing but blarney 
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an honest man tells you about the feelings of death, who has been 
relieved from suffocation by a lancet ; or, to go further, it*s foolish 
to listen to what one that has been some time under water, 
and gets picked up, and restored, as they call it,— to hear such a 
one tell what little or what much he suffered, with an idea of 
your gathering enough from his story to know what death by 
drowning is. If you do that, it*s mighty mistaken you are ; and 
m tell you why :— them people that gets restored that way or 
any other, no matter how, know but little about the thing, not 
much more than myself or you :— and why don't they ?— because 
they never have died. You never met with a man in your life, 
that had died, out and out. You couldn't ; for them that dies 
completely never breathes mortal breath again. My father — 
rest his soul ! — thought as I do ; and he'd say, when the fire of 
existence is once extinguished, it's gone for ever and ever. When 
death has entirely done his work, the body is clay; then the 
spirit departs, and nothing human can ever bring it back. A 
man may lie motionless, breathless, and, what's more, senseless, 
at the bottom of a well, for an hour, or, may be, more, — who 
can tell ?— and yet not die. In that case, by clever means and 
much work, the dying embers of life may be brought to a flame 
again; but once fairly dead, we're dead for ever. And so, I 
say, that the man who gets taken out of the water and recovers, 
can't say that he was dead. It's true, he has gone to the door ; 
but has he passed over the threshold ?— answer me that ! If he 
had, he wouldn't have come back to us again, I'll engage! Don't 
you see, that we can't take a pair of compasses or a piece of tape, 
and measure exactly where life ends and death begins ? And 
how do we know, when we take leave of a friend, because he 
don't move, and there's none o' the dew of life on the glass 
we put to his lips,— -that he's dead ? — Tossing the arms, or 
gnashing the teeth, shews pain, but there may be greater agony 
without it ; for if we're violent, it shews we're strong ; and it's 
suffer we may, much worse perhaps, when we're so weak that 
we can't wag a finger. Well, then,— and this is what Tve been 
coming to all through my rigmarole, but I couldn't before,— how 
do we know that, — ^after the Iffeath goes, and the limbs lose their 
power, and all is still,— the djdng man, withdut breathing or 
moving, or his heart beating, don't feel tlie true grapple of 
death — the parting of soul and body? — Therefore, I say, as 
nobody ever came back, as I think, in body, — I don't spake of 
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^UMta, — fitm the dutch of our enemy, we don't know anything 
mncb ibont him ; and it'a well we don't : — God be prused ! «U 
things in thia world is ordered for the beit I 

It's little or nothing that'i left me to add to my itory :— poor 
Tommy Maloe's &ther, when he heard of the death of hia aon, 
got quite ehildiah at once, and unable to help himself any way : 
so that he'd bare had little to look to, bnt bis poor neighbours, if 
my lady hadn't pat him down on her little list of pennoners, and 
paid Peg Dwyer to mind the poor soul, and make him ai com- 
Portable, cooaideTiiig all things, at be well could be. You may 
■till see ould Darby-~that's his name — strolling about, from hoiue 
tA house, as he did on the morning after the disabled dragoon 
brought us news of his son's death, and telling every one who'll 
listen to him, how bis beautiful boy was struck through and 
thtougb by a baggonet, like a souldier'a loaf, — or a tommy, as it'a 
called in the army,— ^hen he wint to fight the French, in foragn 
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Malachi Roe is known, for twenty miles round his house, as 
a cow-doctor, and a rat-catcher, and a man of tip-top talent in 
two or three dozen useful arts and sciences, — as he himself calls 
tooth-drawing, and dog-cropping, and all the things he's famous 
for. He has the finest terriers and traps in the whole country ; 
and if there isn*t a fox to be found by the subscription pack, that 
Squire Lawless, and the rest of them has, nine miles off, at the 
brook of Ballyfaddin, they've only to send a dog-boy to Malachi, 
before sun-set, and he'll have one in a bag, ready to turn out before 
them, by the morning. He's very sparing of talk, and when he 
spakes, it's in short bits ; and he'll look all the while as if he'd a 
right to be paid for his words : and it's well paid he is for them 
too, sure enough, by them that can do it. There isn't a hair's- 
breadth of a horse, from the crown down to the coronet, or below 
that again, to the head of the nail in his shoe, but Malachi knows : 
he's as much at home in the inside of a cow as that of his own 
cabin, and can tell where any thing is, as well in one as the other, 
— just as if he'd put it there himself. But Malachi prides himself 
most on his skill in tooth-drawing ; and if yon ask him what he 
is, he'll tell you — a dentist. 

It's full thirty years ago, since Malachi came to settle among 
us. Ton hadn't then to send for him if he was wanted, for he 
seemed to scent sickness like a raven ; and if your cow was taken 
ill, the next news you heard was, that Malachi's horn was blowing 
on the hill ; and, in ten minutes more, he stood at your door, with 
a drench if you wished it. 

Malachi now keeps closer to his nest : still he's to be had, if 
you'll pay him his bill. He's looked upon as an oracle in most 
things, by every body except Ileen, his wife, who thinks one of 
her opinions worth two of his, any day ; and though Malachi Roe 
is a wise man, I won't say but Ileen is right. If you knew him, 
you'd as soon think of saying black was white, as contradicting 
the dentist : but Heen don't care a bawbee for him, and often 
tells him right up to his face that he's wrong. Malachi wishes 
she'd bide at home ; but she'd rather be busy on the beach, 
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haying an eye to the girls and women she employs to gather the 
dillosk : and, though feared, her goodness of heart secoies her 
the love of every one of her neighbours — high and low. By all 
accounts, she must be the exact temper of her grandmother and 
namesake Ileen, the Meal- woman ; who, though left a widow, at 
eighteen, with a child looking up to her for support, never got 
married again ; but kept herself daoent, and brought up her little 
one, without a ha*p*orth of help from man, woman, or child. She 
put on the manners and resolution of a man, with her weeds ; — 
the mills which her husband had occupied she kept going ; and 
managed so well, that she got more and more grist by degrees, till 
at last, the name of Ileen the Meal- woman, yma known all over 
the country. 

Her child — ^it ¥ras a boy — grew up, got married, and did well, 
imtil about the time of his turning the awkward comer of fifty ; 
then it was that his wife, who was three or four years younger 
than himself, — as wives should be, you know, — ^fell sick, and died 
away suddenly. No man could well grieve much more for the 
loss of his wife, than ould Ileen the Meal-woman^s son did for 
his : he wouldn^t allow her to be carried away up the country, 
and buried among her own kin, but insisted that she should be 
laid in his father^s grave ; so that, one day or other, his own 
remains might be placed by her side. 

If you reckon the age of his son, and remember how soon 
after his marriage he died, you^U find that Ileen the Meal-woman*8 
husband, at the time his daughter-in-law departed this life, must 
have been buried hard upon half a century. When the grave 
was opened, his coffin crumbled beneath the pickaxe ; — some of 
his dry bones were carelessly shovelled up by the digger, and there 
they lay among the earth, which so long had covered him. Ileen 
knew nothing of this : she had heard of the death of her son's 
wife, and made all the haste she could away from a distant part, 
where she was buying wheat, or selling meal, I don't know which, 
so as to be at the funeral. When she got near home, two or three 
people tould her that her husband's grave had been opened, to 
receive the body of her daughter-in-law ; but she wouldn't believe 
them : for all that though, she quickened her horse's pace, and 
made direct for the spot. The memory of her husband was still 
fresh within her, long as she'd lost him,— for her heart had never 
known a second affection. She didn't remember and so see 
him, in her waking dreams, a poor, broken-down, grey-headed 
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oold man, tottering gradually under a load of infirmities, to 
death's door, with his temper soured by time and pain, and his 
affections froze up by age : but whenever his form came across 
her mind, — and it's often she looked back to the two short 
years of happiness, she*d passed with him, — he started up to 
her thoughts in all the pride of his manhood, — ^handsome, high- 
spirited, and affectionate, as he was a week before she parted 
from him for ever. 

The people were just going to lower the cofiin of the Meal- 
woman's daughter-in-law into the earth, when Heen reached the 
outer circle of them that came to the funeral. Without spaking a 
word, she made a lane for herself through the crowd, and at that 
awful moment, she suddenly appeared, speechless with fury, at 
the head of the grave. Her son shrunk from her terrible glance ; 
and every one within view of her, stood without motion, gaping 
in fear and wonder at the tall, gaunt figure of Heen, and the 
features of her, distorted as they were by the grief— the rage — 
the horror — ^the agony she felt, — ^and wondered what was going 
to be the matter. After some little time, during which not a 
word was spoke, and nobody scarcely dared breathe, Heeu began 
to tremble from head to foot ; big tears gushed out of her eyes ; 
and says she : — " Is that you I see there, Patrick ? — ^Are you my 
son ? — ^And is this your father's grave ?" 

"Mother," says Patrick, "what, in the name of the holy 
Saints, ails you P—Don't you see it's me ?— And ar'n't you sure it's 
my poor father's last home ? — Where else would I bury my wife ? ** 

" Your wife ! — And was it to buiy your wife, that you broke 
open my husband's grave ?" 

" Of course it is, mother ;— what harm ? — Go on, friends." 

"Stand back!" cried Heen, in a loud and determined tone, 
placing herself betuxt the coffin and the brink of the grave ; — 
" I'd like to see the man who dare pollute the dust of my hus- 
band, with that of a strange woman ! I am the wife of him whose 
grave is here— of him, and of none but him : I lay in his bosom 
when he was alive— and do you think, any of you. 111 stand by, 
while there's a drop of blood left in my veins, to see another be 
put in my place, now that he's dead ? Have I lived for fifty long 
years with the hope of one day being imited in death to the joy 
of my life, to have another laid by his side at last ? — ^Who broke 
this holy earth ? — ^What accursed wretch was it ? — ^Where is he P 
—Shew him to me — ^that I may grip him by the throat ?" 
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** Mother, mother!** said Patrick, **for the sake of him yon 
spake of, be not so violent I If Tve done wrong — ** 

" jpT you've done wrong ? — ^Thank God, Patrick, it wasn't your 
own hand did this I" 

** Well ! Pm sorry now that any hand did it : bat it's too late 
to waste time in words : and I must have the remains of my wife 
respected." 

" Wretched— imnatural child ! — ^what respect have you shown 
to those of my husband — my husband, and your father, Patrick ? 
— Oh ! this earth which covered him," continued Heen, stooping 
to pick up a handful of the mould she stood upon, — and at that 
moment, for the first time, she saw the bones ! — She shrieked out 
at the sight, and no tongue could describe the look of agony which 
she cast at her son. 

Patrick, however, who'd more love for the wife he'd lived 
thirty years with, than the father he couldn't remember, much 
as he was grieved at the sorrow and anger of his mother, resolved 
that the corpse shouldn't be treated with a shew of insult : so 
says he to those about him, *^ Come, let us make an end of this ; 
I will set you an example." 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when Heen 
snatched up one of her husband's bones, and gave her son so 
violent a blow with it on his head, that he staggered and fell 
nearly senseless into the grave. 

His friends got Patrick out again as quick as they could : but 
before he recovered, Heen had carefiilly gathered up the bones, 
folded them in a kerchief, which she tore off her bosom, dropped 
them into the grave, and proceeded to throw in the earth again 
with her hands. No one attempted to hinder her — but it was 
only when she had made the ground level, and cast herself, moan- 
ing, upon it, that the people persuaded her son to let them carry 
his wife's coffin away, and bury it elsewhere. 

Just such a one as Heen the Meal-woman, in temper and 
heart, is her grand-daughter Heen, the second wife of Malachi 
Boe : he'd a son by his first ; but has had no children by Heen. 
If Malachi's boy was a fool all his young days, — and he's not so 
now he's grown up— it wasn't Heen's fault ; for she behaved like 
a mother to him, and tried all she could to make him know a 
duck from a drawbridge, but in vain. At last, when he was about 
eighteen, Malachi got him a place in my lady's stables, under the 
grooms and coachmen she'd just had down with fine horses and 



new liveries from Dublin — whi/, nobody could goess, except that 
she was going to give up being a widow. 

The first d&y Malochi's boj got into the stables, the grooms 
and postillions persuaded him they were much finer dentists thim. 
his father ; and, to couTince him, tbey tied a piece of whipcord 
round one of his teeth, and fastened the other end of it to a stall- 
post : then one of them came and threatened the end of his nose 
with the prong of a pitchfork, so that the stripling diew back his 
bead with a jerk, and out came the tooth. This, and two or 
three other of the usual jokes that boys gets played in a stable, 
put young Malachi on his mettle ; so that, afler awhile, his fitther, 
and even oold Heen herself, began to glory in him ; — thanks to 
the dentist whose only iastnuoeut was the prong of a pitchfork. 
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About six o'cloek, or, may be, a quarter less, on a wet sum- 
mer's eyening, all of a sadden the sun peeped out from behind a 
cloud, — as Gomey Carolan said, — ^looking half ashamed to shew 
his face, after his bad behaviour all day, — and just cast a glance 
across the bog, to see who was that so merry and musical in Luke 
Fogarty*s car, bating the garron that dragged it along, with his 
wooden 1^ in lieu of a whip. Who was it, then, but the piper 
of Drogheda, Comey Carolan hunself, coming from a weddmg, 
away somewhere in the hills, where he'd been drinking whiskey 
galore, and playing his pipes, night and morning, for the biggest 
half of a week ! Luke Fogarty had sent his son Rory with the 
car that morning, to bring home the piper, dead or alive ; for it 
was whispered by many, that great things would be doing in a 
day or two at our place here ; who by, or why for, nobody well 
knew ; but there was to be drinking and dancing : — and what 
would drinking or dancing be without himself? — ^I mane Comey 
the piper. 

lie sun drew in his horns again, — ^if you*d believe Carolan, — 
as soon as he saw it was his ould friend the piper ; but he shone 
quite long enough for Comey to discover that the big mile-stone, 
put up at the edge of the bog, by mad Henniker, years ago, to 
judge by the shadow it cast across the road, wasn*t an3rthing like 
its ordinary shape. Comey couldnH make out at all what it 
meant, or why it was ; but, as the car got nearer the mile-stone, 
the piper perceived that it carried an umbrella. 

" Well, to be sure, it's rainy enough, so it is," says Comey ; 
'* but mile-stones, I thought, was made to stand wind and weather. 
Is that any one's umbrella there on Henniker's mile-stone ? — Re- 
lease if it's nobody's, why, then, Til go get it." 

The umbrella began to move, and presently Corney discovered 
that a gentleman and his dog was beneath it. There they sat, 
shivering, dirty, and making themselves as little as possible, on 
the top of the stone ; and barely able, the one to keep his tail, 
and the other the skirts of his coat, and the lower part of his legs, 
out of the water ; which, after it rained unusually hard, — ^as it 
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did that day, — got together in a pool round the gtone, and some- 
times rose over it entirely. 

" Gome out o' that," said Comey to the gentleman ; '* come 
away at once, sir ; and don*t be sitting that way on Henniker*8 
folly all night I May be you're Henniker hunself, though, — ^and 
then, no wonder." 

The gentleman replied, as well as his shiyering would let hirn^ 
that Comey was mistaken. 

" Then why stay there, sir ? " says Comey, " when we've room 
on the car for you, and the garron impatient to be going ! " 

^^ Look at the water," said the gentleman ; '' how am I to wade 
through it?" 

" Is it wade ? — Faith I then, you'll have to swim soon I But take 
your choice, sir : — ^I won't persuade you one way or another." 

" Where ami?" says the gentleman. 

** Where are you ! — ^Why, then, look at the side of the stone, 
and you'll see, cut in legible letters, * nine miles from anywhebe :' 
and no mile-stone in the world ever spoke truer. Was it to 
gratify impertinent curiosity, do you think, that Henniker put 
up the stone? — ^Not himself, then ! — Mad as he* was, he knew 
that it would be quite enough to make any man move on to be 
tould he was nine miles from anywhere ! — ^What more did you 
want ? Would you have him keep a horse ready saddled, waiting 
'till you'd come?" 

" My mare has thrown me and ran away," said the gentle- 
man ; *' and I merely got on the stone, so that I might shelter 
myself and my dog, from head to foot, until some one came by, 
or the rain ceased." 

" Ceased ! " exclaimed Comey, bursting into a laugh ; " if you 
waited for that, sir, you'd stay tUl the crows removed you as a 
nuisance to the frogs in the slush there behind. Does it ever 
cease ? — ^Divil a bit, then, for three miles round, morning, noon, 
or night,— summer or winter,— but keeps pelting and pattering 
away, at all times and in all seasons, as it has for hundreds 
of years, and will for ever and ever ;— except once in a twelve- 
month, sometimes, and that's the fifteenth day of the month of 
July, when St. Swithin is too busy raining down upon the other 
parts of the world, to mind this which is his watery worship's 
home. It's fine weather here, if, with three coats on your back, 
you don't get wet to the skin in forty minutes. I wouldn't insult 
the Saint, by carrying an umbrella, for Damer's estate ! Bad luck 
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and ill chance is the hest Pd expect, and so may you ; for it's 
raining now just worse than ever I knew it but once. Had yon 
no idea, then, where you were, sir ?" 

** I had,'' says the gentleman ; "' but I wasn't sure. I never 
came by this road to The Beg before ; and I asked the boy thafs 
with you where I was, when I met him hereabouts, full two 
hours ago ; but he grinned in my face." 

" Is it yourself that bate hixn, bekase he couldn't understand 
English?" 

** I certainly did lay my whip oyer his shoulders," says the 
gentleman ; ^' and the young villain then began to pelt me and 
my mare with stones, so that the animal feared to approach near 
enough to permit of my beating him again ; and at last she got 
unmanageable, ran away, and threw me off, — that is, I meanr— 
threw me off, and ran away." 

** Rory was right, then, and so I said while ago, when he 
tould me part of the story ; for you'd no business to bate him, — 
had you, now ? — ^But what makes you wait, sir ? If you don't 
come at once, why, then, good night !— For it's not agreeable to 
be houlding a conversation such weather as this, with one on a 
mile-stone under a big umbrella. — ^Is it coming you are ?" 

The gentleman talked of borrowing a boat, or backing the car 
into the pool : but Comey said he couldn't get the one, and 
wouldn't do the other ; and, moreover, that the umbrella must be 
sacrificed to St. Swithin, for he wasn't reprobate enough to ride 
in its company. After many mcnre words, the gentleman got 
down from the mile-stone^ with his dog under his arm, and walked 
through the water like a cat through a puddle. At first he insisted 
on being allowed his umbrella ; but Comey was resolute ; and away 
it wint, at last, scudding over the bog, — frightening up thousands 
of birds, which flew screaming after it,~until it suddenly sunk 
in what's called " The Saint's Piggin." The gentleman wasn't 
well seated on the car, before Comey thrust a bottle of whiskey 
into his hand, and threatened him with a quantity of disdpliiue 
from his wooden leg, if he didn't take a good pull at it. 

" It's merry we'll be, as whiskey and good stories can make 
us," said the piper : " I don't care a bawbee for St. Swithin, while 
Fve a cork, or even a thumb left, to keep him out of my bottle. 
But ni not be disrespectful to the Saint, though, any way ;— why 
should I ?— He does me no more harm than my betters ; and if I 
offended him, mightn't he follow me, far and near, and rain on 
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me wherever I went ? May be, you never heard how he served 
the little nation that lived here long ago :— how should you, that 
didn't know where you were, and you sitting on Henniker's 
folly ? Why, then, TU tell you :—Once upon a time— long ago 
it was, in the days of our forefathers— this place was peopled by 
Mathawns, and one King Ounshough reign^ over them, and he 
and his subjects were all believers in blarney. Well, who should 
come to the king one day, but a man that said, if he got the 
weight of what he could ate during nine days, in gold, and had 
his own people to wait on him, he'd make all the spiders grow so 
big, that the ladies might wear their webs by the way of veils ; 
and after that, may be, for more gold, he'd carry his invention to 
such a pitch, that the insects should weave fishing-nets, strong 
enough to catch whales themselves, — ^to say nothing of salmon 
and smaller fish. — ^Well, while he was at work, along comes 
another, who sould them a secret for planting trees in such a way, 
that they'd grow of themselves into ships : and, says he, * for a 
trifle, I'll teach you how to sow hemp and flax, in Utile pots, on 
their branches, so that they may shoot up into ready-made sails 
and rigging ; and all by philosophy, without a morsel of magic' — 
Wasn't this more than men could wish ? The boobies bit at the 
bait,~high and low ; and thinks they to themselves, * what fine 
fellows we'll be, to catch whales and conquer the world by philo- 
sophy!'— While the trees were growing, and the spiders were 
spinning, there comes another man, and says he, ^ Don't you know 
me, any of you ? ' — ^And some suspected they did ; and others was 
almost sure he was related to them by their mother's side ; but 
nobody owned him. So then, says he, * FU tell you who I am : 
that moon yonder, that lights you, is my property ; you've had 
the use of it for years, but Tve been too generous. Pm grown 
poor, and can't be liberal any longer : — you sha'n't have the light 
of my moon gratis ; so pay five hundred a year, or I'll put it out : 
and then whatll you do ?' — ^Well, what they'd do, sure enough, 
they didn't know; but before they'd done debating upon it, up 
comes a smart little man — a foreigner — ^who advised them to pay 
what was asked for the present, and if they'd subscribe for him, 
he'd get up an opposition moon, that should shine better, and be 
full all the year round, for half the expense of the ould one. 
Wasn't that too good an offer to be rejected ? — It was ; and the 
Mathawns bit at that too. But this wasn't all : — ^before the new 
moon was made, or the trees grown into ships, or the spiders' 
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webs big enough for veils, the people was pemiaded by a trayeller 
to let him build them an umbrella, that should be large enough 
to kee]^the rain off every inch of the country ; and it was to be 
so contrived that they could let it down by machinery, if the lasd 
wanted water, and put it up when they'd just as much wet as they 
liked. Now this was so great an insult to St. Swithin, that he 
began raining at once, and before they could put up thdr umbiella, 
dispersed the whole people ; — making the country a bog, as you 
see it ; and never ceasing to pelt away with his little pellets of 
water, from that day to this. But though they were scattered, the 
boobies wasn't destroyed. Ton may find some of their descend- 
ants in every comer of the world, who are as staunch believera 
in blarney, as ever their forefathers were in the days of ould 
Ounshough the king. — Isn't that a fine story for you, now, such a 
murdering wet evening as this ?" 

*' Bathershin, man!" says the gentleman, with a sneer of 
contempt ; ** call it a lie, and give me the bottle, for Pm cold 
after it." 

" Don't you believe it, then ?" 

'^ How could I," says the gentleman, '* when it's lies, and you 
know it?" 

** Then sorrow the sup out of my bottle you get, sir, and 
sorrow the step goes the garron, until you believe it. Arrah ! 
Rory, — ^pturr-r ! " 

'* Fturr-r ! " roared Rory, at the top of his voice, and stock-still 
stood the horse, as in duty bound. 

"Is it quite mad you are, you dirty blackguard?" says the 
gentleman. 

" Blackguard your betters !" says Comey : " Musha ! then, if 
the likes o' you was rolled in the bog, what harm ? — You couldn't 
be worse than you were ; for it's dirt itself you are ! — ^Tll say that 
for you, since you put me up." 

" Ar'n't you an impertinent ould scoundrel ? " 

*^ No doubt I am ; but the garron don't stir one of his four 
pegs till you believe what I tould you, while ago, for all that. I 
won't ride with a man if there's such a difference of opinion 
betuxt us." ' 

" Don't you see the rain how it pours ?" 

" Do you think Vm blind ? — or that I can't feel the water 
running in channels down the wet back o* me ? — ^But Fd weather 
the rain like a duck, in a good cause ; and it's promoting concord 
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I am, betuxt myself and one that's ungrateful and don't mind me, 
at this moment." 

The piper was obstinate ; and after awhile, the gentleman was 
obliged to say he did'nt think the story a lie. It was then, only, 
that he got a sup of the whiskey ; and Comey gave the garrou a 
hint with his wooden leg, to be going. 

••Now," says Comey, "as weVe made friends, — and I don't 
think I ever had an enemy but one, a whole da;^,— HI entertain 
you with some of iny music : but, before I begin, PU just remind 
you, that I said while ago, there was boobies everywhere, — 
didn't I?— I did, that's true enough, and Ror/s one o' them. 
May be you've been tould of one o' the Fogarty family, who ties 
a hmthom to the horse's head, so that the crature may find out 
his grass in the dark ?— This is the boy that does it :— as though 
the Will-o'- Wisps, and Jack-Lanterns of the bog, wouldn't do 
what was wanted o' them in that way, for a horse! — Do you 
believe that now, or don't you ? " 

" Is it a fool you take me for ?" says the gentleman. 

" Yea or nay, just as you plaize. Arrah ! Rory, — pturr-r ! " 

"Pturr-r !" says Rory again; and the garron stopped so sud- 
denly, that the piper himself was like to have been pitched over 
his head. 

"Go on, and good luck to you!" cried the gentleman; "go 
on, and there's nothing youll say but what PU believe ; for it's 
killed with the cold I am entirely ! " 

" Oh, fie I and the whiskey here at your elbow ! " 

The piper lifted his leg, and away wint the garron again. 
After much more talk, and two or three stoppages, Carolan at 
last says to the gentleman, " Now Pd like to know, sir,— may be 
you won't tell me, though ;— but why shouldn't you ?— " 

" Ask me no impertinent questions, and behave yourself in 
every respect, or you'll wish you hadn't a tongue in your head 
this journey, when you come to know me, — as perhaps you may." 

" Perhaps I won't, though ;— for Pve no great opinion of you. 
Perhaps, I won't know you to plaize you. But you'll own Pm 
right in not riding another step with one that won't tell me which 
way he'd be going." 

"Don't stop the horse again, and you shall know at least 
where Pm bound to :— indeed, I tould you long ago, it was to 
The Beg," 

" Is it The Beg ?— and so you did, now I remember. May be 

s 2 
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you're a new butler ?— No ?— A bailiff, then ?->Yet why thould 
you ? There's nobody there now that's in debt. And if you ar'n't 
either the one or the other, what can you be ?— But it's bad man- 
ners in me to be bothering my brains with guessing who yoa 
are, when I don't care about knowing. Tou won't go to The Beg 
though, anyhow, to-night ;— it's a long three miks from where we 
slap ;—tL bad road and up-hill entirely, too." 

"" Can I get a bed, thmk you ? " 

^ Why, then, Luke Fogart/s is the state cabin o' the whole 
place, and he'd give up his own bed any day to a stranger, though 
he hasn't the best of characters ; and Ramilies, his pig— " 

*♦ His what?* 

" Kamilies, his pig ;~ they say she's a witch: she farrows 
nineteen, four or five times a year ; and she has tushes like ram's 
horns, only the3r're straight. She goes miles away by the sea-side, 
and walks into the water, like a Christian, to nuzzle up craba 
among the rocks. It's often Fye seen her scrunching them : th^ 
nips her— trust them for that— with their claws ; but Tm inclined 
to believe, the pinches she gets on her tongue serves by way of a 
fillip or sauce to the feast, by the same rule that donkeys like 
thistles that's prickly, and we ourselves mustard with pork. If 
I'd a house to puU down to-morrow, I wouldn't wish a better 
workman than Bamilies, if she hadn't her dinner, and there was 
fish inside, and the doors barred. They say, she drinks whiskey 
when she can get it :— but what need have you to be afraid ? Won't 
I be there with you ? — Sure I will. — Ramilies has no ear for music, 
and one blow of my bagpipes drives her. As to Luke,— why, if 
Luke shouldn't behave himself, it won't be the first time Pve 
poked my wooden leg in the face of him, and broke his ugly deaf 
head, with the big hollow bull's-hom he has for an ear-^pe, into 
the bargain. Comey Carolan is well able for him, or any one 
else, if he's only awake." 

'' Tm afraid your friend's cabin won't afford much accommo- 
dation for a gentleman." 

"Why, then," says Comey, "Til just give you a bit of a 
bird's-eye view of it, and you'll judge for yourself. As you go 
in, there's a remarkably fine dunghill, on each side of the door, 
built up as straight as two walls,— only a little loose at the top,— so 
that they forms a sort of artificial porch, or portico, to the house ; 
and, at the other side o' the window, there's another wall o' 
dung, that reaches chuck up to the gable. When you go in, if 
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you look to the right, there*s a place where Luke sits and makes 
brogues, when he*s in the humour for it ; and youH see a pair 
of channel-pumps, hanging by wooden pegs in the wall, which 
he made when he worked in Waterford ; and among the tools, 
— 1 mane, the awl, and strap, and stone,— no doubt but there's 
the broken crockery he had his dinner in, this day six months, 
when he'd a fit o* work on him, and wouldn't, for a moment, quit 
the brogues he was then making, and which ar'n't finished yet, 
nor never will : for the next time he sits down to work, he'll 
begin another pair, and lave off again, when he's just done three 
quarters of each of them. Though he's the finest workman, they 
say, within seven baronies, Luke and' his family are the best cus- 
tomers to Jack Sheelan the shoemaker, in the whole place : for 
Luke has other ways o' getting money than with his hammer 
and awl, — it's himself that has, then ! He's come of a fine family 
too, — ^though I say it, that's his cousin, — ^for he's a Sweeney by 
birth, and has a right to be called so : he was, long ago, and 
would be now, if he hadn't quarrelled with his father's family, 
and sworn, out of spite, never to wear their name again as long 
as he breathed : so he took to his mother's — she was a Fogarty ; — 
and you couldn't offend him more any way in the world than you 
would if you upset his whiskey, singed his nose while he was 
asleep, or called him Luke Sweeney." 

" He's a room above stairs, I hope," says the gentleman. 

*' He had; and the floor of it went three parts across the 
kitchen ; and when you got up, you could look over a board and 
see your peathees boiling below for breakfast :— and you might, 
to this day, if the rain hadn't soaked through the ould thatch 
and rotted the timber, so that it fell down with nineteen of us, 
one night at a dance, years and years ago." 

" Then Til be compelled to sleep with nothing above me but 
the bare thatch ! " 

** That, and the cobwebs :— and you'll see how the big spiders 
will run down their little ropes, and dangle over the table, when 
Vm playing Garry-hone-a-gloria !— But there's no harm in the 
cratures ; nor much in ould Ramilies herself, if she hasn't been 
drinking. Tve known her get so drunk, on beer-grounds they 
gave her at The Beg, that it took seven men and a boy to bring 
her home, with Luke Fogart/s sister going before, pinching one 
o' the little pigs, so as to make him squeal out, by the way of 
wheedling her on quietly." 
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^ Right glad im I that Tve my dog to watch me : — hut, of 
ooune, thejll keq> her oat if I ask h," says the gentleman. 

^ They will, if shell let them ; hat her woid isn't worth a 
had song, if jou coald get her to give it ; — and yon oooldn't, 
eoald yoa ? — ^Bat, na hoekUth ! hay'n't yoa yoar dog ! — ^Tll pro- 
mise to persuade Fogarty to giye you up his own little hlack oak 
hedstead, that stands hcaide the chimney : and then who knows 
hut youll get the canyass hed stuffed with louchaun — that*8 the 
chaff that comes from the oats when they*re wmnowed — and 
three rugs to cover you ! But what*s hetter than all, though we 
shouldn't he there till midnight, — and, faith ! then, we won't at 
this rate, — therell be an iligant supper, and all the gorlochs — 
except Susey, the eldest — ^put to bed. What'U we have, you'd 
like to know, eh ? — ^Well, then, Fd tell you, if I could, but I 
can't. May he, if Luke's had luck lately, well get a bonnoy, — 
that's a little pig, you know ;— and if not, there'll be a cobbler's 
nob, and a dish of caulcannon :— at any rate, we're sure of hot 
ghindogues and praupeen, or stirabout, or shloucaun, — ^that's the 
sea- weed,— the diUosk, you know, that the girls gather, boQed 
down to a nicety, and which, as they say, is what Saint Ambrose 
lived upon, and the same thing you rade of in books, by the 
name of ambrosia. Rory tells me they'd a breast of mutton, — 
he don't precisely remember what day, but it was lately, — and 
well get that made up into beggar*s-dish, with onions, and a 
bit of tripe, may be, if it*s not eat, and Bamilies hasn't stolen it. 
That pig's a witch, as I tould you before ; but sure you needn't 
mind her with your dog, need you ?— If it comes to the worst, 
we're certain of peathees, trundled out hot from the crock in the 
middle of the big table, with a clane hoop on it to keep them 
from rolling off: and what's finer than peathees when they're 
smoking, and grinning at you through their red jackets ? With 
them and milk (Fll engage for him, Luke will be able to give 
you your choice, sour milk or new) and two or three piggins o' 
pothien, — well be gay as drovers, and sleep sound wherever we 
fidl. But Tm houlding out all these fine things to you, only to 
shew you what good luck you'll miss, if you don't tell me who 
you are, and what is it you'd be doing at The Beg ; for it wouldn't 
be well of me to bring home any one, without knowing head nor 
hair of him, to my cousin Fogarty's, — would it, now?" 

"It isn't at all necessary that I should satisfy your curiosity,'* 
says the gentleman. 
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** May be, not ; but I think so : — so we'd better settle the pomt 
before we go further. Arrah I Rory,^Pturr-r I " 

" Pturr-r ! ^ says Rory ; " pturr-r, pturr-r ! " says he ; but the 
garron was now too near home to pturr for the brightest man 
that ever stood in shoe ; and instead of stopping, he put his best 
leg forward, and carried the car clane up to Luke Fogart3r's doOr, 
some minutes sooner than he would have done, may be, if nobody 
had said ^* Pturr-r ! " to him at all. 

^^ Kead mille falthal" cried Luke, as soon as he saw the 
piper ; " long looked for, come at last ! — But who's this with you, 
(^mey?" 

" Faith I I don't know, then," says Carolan, who wasn't at all 
plaized with the garron, that he didn't stop when Kory bid him ; 
^^ I don't know a^a'p'orth about him," says he, with his niouth 
close to the big end o' the crooked bull's-hom, that Fogarty held 
to his ear ; ^^ I found him, after losing his horse, sitting up upon 
Henniker's mile-stone ; and it raining harder than usual : — so I 
took him on the car ; but he wouldn't tell me who he was. He's 
high and mighty enough to be a king ; and, may be, if the top 
of the dirt was taken off his clothes, we'd find him dressed like 
a gentleman." 

^^ Arrah ! Comey ! now I look at him again, and that he's 
wiped his face, I think I know him. — You're welcome, sir," says 
Luke to the stranger, who couldn't but hear what the piper had 
said, yet took no notice of it ; " you're welcome, sir, to a poor 
man's place, and the best Tve got, this bad night : — but don't I 
know you somewhere ?— Then, if I did, what harm ?" — continued 
Luke, seeing how the man drew himself up, and, putting on his 
airs, didn't condescend to answer what was said to him ; ** K I 
did know you, what harm ? — and, faith! then, I do, Comey!" 
says he, turning to the piper ; " sure you heard of one Andie 
Hogan, that got a mint o' money a'most, by selling little bonnets 
he made o' the paper they puts on the walls of fine houses, to 
the women and girls at pattams and fairs, far and near ; — didn't 
you, Comey?" 

" I did," says Comey, with his mouth at the buU's-hom, " and 
how he advertised the fine fortune he'd give his lame daughter ; 
and how, while he was making a great match for her, one Furcell, 
a bit of a tailor, away there at Dungarvan, ran off with her. 
Sure Pve a story as long as from here till to-morrow, and two 
or three songs about them. Didn't ould Hogan make it up with 
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Puroell, and laye him all he had ? And didn*t the tailor turn 
upstart when he*d got the money, — and wouldn*t look on his 
own relations, but cocked his nose at them, and every body that 
used to know him, as though they were dirt ?** 

" Well then, Comey," says Luke ; " and if you never saw him 
before, you can get a look at him now, for this is himself." 

** Oh ! pullaloo ! murther and horse-beans ! ** shouted Gomey ; 
" and is it with Purcell Fve been riding ? — No offence, su*, — and 
I beg pardon for being bould in the bog there ; — ^but are you 
now, without a word of a lie, — are you the Mushroom ? " 

*' I hope Pm not brought here to be insulted," says the gentle- 
man. 

" Well ! but are you Mr. Puroell— or are you not ? Is it you 
that's own cousin to that Thady Puroell, whose widow is married 
to Jack Forrester — ould Timberleg Toe-trap's club-footed son ? 
Are you the Dungarvan tailor that snapped up Andie Hogan's 
lame daughter, or is Luke a liar ? — Answer me that now, and 
there'll be an end of our talk." 

" I shall not remain here another minute," says Puroell ; for 
it was indeed himself — and Luke Fogarty had seen him at The 
Beg, dunning young Veogh, for money Pierce owed him, long 
before :— " I shall try if I can't get civility, at least, under 
another roof ;" says he. 

" Sure, Tm not uncivil," says Comey ; " or, if I was, I didn't 
intind it." 

" Then have done, fellow ! " 

"Is it * fellow'? — Well! calling me names don't break my 
bones, or Fd give you a poke with my toe, so I would ; and 
there's not much harm in ' fellow :' — Fve been called more than 
that, without taking the trouble to put myself in a passion, — and 
why should I with you ? Any how, Fll make up my mind to 
this : — you're one o' ihe wonders, ar'n't you ? — ^Fm sure of it : — 
for you wouldn't so quietly hear yourself accused of being Andie 
Hogan's son-in-law, if it wasn't a true bill. Well, to be sure, 
Fve had grate luck, one way and another : — ^I saw Lord Nelson, 
and the Giant's Causeway, and the Saltees, and Kilkenny coal, 
and the horse with two heads, and Mick Maguire's relation, that 
swore against the priest, and now I see the Mushroom ! — ^what 
more could I wish ?" 

*' By this time Luke had got out his best pair of yam stock- 
ings, and the channel pumps, he made when he was a journeyman 
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in Waterford, and the newest clothes he had, and insisted upon 
PurceU's laying aside his own for them : but the Mushroom, in- 
stead of minding him, whistled his dog, and seemed to be going. 
Gomey, however, put his leg across the door, and Luke himself 
got a hold of Purcell by the coat, and swore he'd not let him 
budge a foot : — **, Sure," says he, " you wouldn't think of insult- 
ing me so in my own house ! I couldn't let a dog go from imder 
my roof such a night as this. If you lived but a stone's throw 
away, I'd be wrong if Td let you stir : though they say you were 
the first that arrested Pierce Yeogh, it matters but UtUe to me. 
May be I like him ; may be I don't : but if Td give you a crack 
on the head for so doing — I won't say I would though, why 
should I ? — but in case I would if I met you abroad in company, 
yet in my own house, coming into it as you do, I could not but 
make you welcome, you know. There's my own bed in the comer 
for you ; and after supper Til give you as much whiskey as you 
can carry into it from the place where you'll sit." 

Luke Fogarty now gently pushed the Mushroom back to a log 
o' wood that stood for a chair by the hearth, and began to un- 
button his coat. But Purcell wouldn't demean himself so much 
as to have the likes o' Luke for a valet, and put on the stockings 
and pumps, which was all he'd accept, without any assistance. 

I won't tell you what was served up for supper, by Luke's 
sister, who was his housekeeper, — ^the wife being dead, — ^in the 
state cabin that night, for I didn't hear ; and if I did, I forgot : 
neither, for the same good rason, will I say what songs the piper 
sung, or what tunes he played on his pipes, or how many piggins 
of whiskey was drained : but I know this — that Luke Fogarty 
reeled in his way to the place where he was going to sleep ; and 
that he left Comey, with the pipes by his side, snoring away on 
the bare floor, with nothing upon him but what he could stand 
upright in, except a bit of a rug, that Rory, by way of a joke, 
had thrown on his wooden leg, to keep the end of it warm. 

As soon as Luke was gone, the Mushroom got into the bed that 
Comey had described to him, and bad as the accommodation was 
for one of his way of living, he soon fell fast asleep. Though 
he said nothing about what business brought him to The Beg that 
night, it was known, afterwards, that he was called there by letter, 
to receive whatever Pierce Veogh might then be in debt to him. 
And I must tell you, he wasn't among the creditors that had 
security on the land, or the house, or what was in it ; but only on 
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Fierce himself, who*d often been worried by him, and never oonld 
get dane out of his debt ; for if he paid him to-day, Purcell would 
have something else due against him in a month. And to tell 
the truth, Pierce had so borrowed of Purcell — at short dates, and 
long dates, on bills and on bonds, and annuities, and I don*t 
know what else, — ^that if you'd give Pierce the world he never 
could tell how the reckoning stood. It*s been said by many too, 
that Purcell bought up many of Pierce's debts that was lying out 
against him, for a mere song ; and c(mtrived to keep him in con- 
stant fear, and afraid to shew his face near the place of his birth, 
if he wished it. And why so, you'll think ? Why then, some 
people suspect, that Purcell had a mind to make up to the lady 
that bought The B^, when it was sould by Pierce's creators ; 
and wished to keep him away from her ; as he well knew, they'd 
once been in love, and now that she was a widow, he couldn't but 
fear that they might think of ould times, and renew the connexion. 
And it's true for him, Purcell might well think himself a match, 
as far as wealth went, for that lady, or any other : his wife died 
two years after he run off with her, and he'd so twisted and turned 
the money her dad gave him, and, though a rank rogue, had such 
liick^ that he was ten times richer than Andie Hogan could ever 
expect to have seen his lame daughter's husband : but neither 
father nor daughter lived to see him in them days, when he held 
his head highest. 

Did you ever in your life awake and find a slip-knot tied round 
your great toe, and somebody pulling away for the bare life at 
the other end o' the cord, and you not able to see who your enemy 
was ? — If you didn't you've missed what's a million times worse 
than the night-mare, — or a pair of cramps knitting the muscles 
into knots under each of your knees. K you didn't ever get 
that trick played on you, it won't be possible for you to imagine, 
or conceive, or picture to yourself, how matters stood with the 
Mushroom, when dawn broke on him, there where he lay, on 
the little louchaim bed, in Luke Fogarty's state cabin. It can't 
but occur to you though, that he'd no right to consider himself 
quite in paradise, when I tell you that he was awoke and dragged 
almost out over the foot of the bed, by an invisible something 
which operated upon his toe. He had felt two or three twitches 
before, but he wouldn't believe that any thing much was the 
matter, and thought he'd go to sleep again, and forget it. But 
the pull I spoke of wasn't to be bamboozled away so aisily: 
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he couldn't but notice it— for he*d never felt any one thing in the 
world half so unpleasant before. And this wasn't all ;— at the 
same time that he found himself maltreated in the toe, his ears 
were serenaded with a din so horrible, that he couldn't but think 
there was goblins about him ! The first thing he did, was to throw 
the clothes from his face, — ^the pull having buried the head of 
him beneath them,— and then, naturally enough as you'll say, he 
looked down to the foot of the bed. It was just light enough for 
him to see what was the matter. He'd tied his dog Fompey, as 
he thought, to his wrist, by a bit of cord, so that the least motion 
of the animal might alann him : but, lo and behold I the cord 
was now strangling his toe in a running-knot, and the poodle half 
hanging himself, by pulling away with all his might at the other 
end of it ! There was the dog in a right line with the foot of the 
bed, — the eyes of him nearly starting out of his head, — ^yelping as 
well as the cord would let him, and looking, as though it was his 
own opinion he hadn't three minutes to live I 

The first thing Mr. Furcell thought of doing, was to coax the 
animal to come nearer, and by that means aise him ; for his leg 
was pulled out so straight, that though he tried hard to get a 
clutch at the string, he couldn't. " Pompey ! Pompey ! " says he, 
" come here, you rogue I— Murder ! —Whew ! Whew I Poor fellow, 
then !— Bad luck to the dog I— What ! Pompey, then !— Murder 1" 

All this time Pompey wasn't idle : he'd got his master lower 
in the bed, and the Mushroom found all at once, something bristly 
scrubbing his foot. It was then for the first time, he perceived 
what was making part of the strange noise he heard,— and what it 
was too, that Pompey was strangling himself to get away from. 
Ck)mey Carolan lay on the floor betuxt asleep and awake, — 
neither quite drunk, nor altogether sober,— blowing his bagpipes 
as though he'd burst them, but without producing such an effect 
as he'd predicted they would ; for athwart midships, between the 
foot of the bed and Pompey, stood Kamilies the pig, bristling up 
the long hairs on her back, curling her tail nearly into a knot, 
gnashing her tusks, frothing away at the mouth, like a beer 
barrel that's in work at the bung-hole, and telling Pompey, as 
plainly as she well could, that she felt very indignant at his pre- 
sence, but nevertheless quite willing and able to devour him. She 
had poked through a fresh-mended gap in the wall, to get at a 
basket of crabs, which Luke bought the night before; and there 
was the nineteen little ones, that she'd farrowed that day month, 
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squeaking in cbonu to her own grant ; and what with Pompey's 
yelping, and the piper's pla3ring, and Puroeirs exckmations, and 
the shouting and shrieking of Luke Fogarty's sister and seven 
children, who soon came running, just as they were, from their 
heds, and the noise of the cocks and hens, and the pinches the 
little pigs got from the claws of the big crabs that Ramilies had 
upset out of the basket, and which was now crawling about the 
floor, they ran over the bed, and under the bed, and raced about 
the place, just as if they were out o* their wits. 

All this noise couldn't go for nothing : the whole place was in 
arms ;— Mick Maguire fired off his gun through a hole in the 
thatch, and Bat Boroo, flourishing his big stick, took Mick under 
his command ; for he thought the French was landed, at the least, 
— and no blame to him. 

When the neighbours broke in Luke Fogart/s door, they 
found things going on nearly as I described just now. Comey 
was still blowing the pipes, and the Mushroom roaring, and 
young Rory Fogarty dancing about in great glee, with the black 
erode the peathees was boiled in on his head ; and the little pigs 
racing about, and the cocks and hens cackling, and Ramilies 
preaching to Fompey. Luke Fogarty himself crawled from a 
comer where he'd been snoring, and putting the bull's-hom to his 
ear, before he could get his eyes open, says he, ** Don't I hear a 
noise ?" But a moment after, when he peeped through his sore 
lids, and saw what was going on, he grinned with glee ; and 
putting the horn to his mouth, blew something so much like a 
charge on it, that Bat Boroo, who that moment came up to the 
door, faced about, and retreated in good order, but quick time, 
laving all the glory and danger to Mick, who didn't run for two 
rasons :— first, because he didn't notice Bat making away with 
himself; and next, because he knew nothing about the nature of 
a charge. So in he marched among the rest of the neighbours, 
with his gun, as usual, full cocked in his hand. 

*' Shoot! shoot!" says the Mushroom, as soon as he caught 
a glimpse of Mick ;~and " Shoot ! shoot ! ** says the neighbours ; 
"why not shoot at once, Mick !** 

" Aisy ! aisy ! all of ye," cried Mick ; " aisy, and don't bother 
me I * Shoot ! shoot I* says you ; but wholl I shoot ?— Is it ould 
Ramilies or the dog ?** 

" The dog ! the dog I " says the neighbours. 

" No !— the pig ! the pig ! " says Purcell. 
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" See that, now 1 " criedMick: "Wasn't I unlucky all my life F 
If rd a double -barrelled gun, Td oblige both pArtiea at onc«, and 
then there'd be no quarrelling ; but I haVn't." 

Jnst then, ould Malachi Roe made his appeanuce in bis red 
night-cap, and bsTiug the handle of an ould hunting whip, with a 
braes hook and hammer at the end of it, by waj of a weapon, in his 
hand : he wasn't a moment inside the door when, without saying 
a word, he pushed Roiy Fogarty, who was laughing nu»t furiously, 
plump against lUmilies, and taking a knife out of his pocket, 
cut the cord hy which Fompey was tied to the toe of his master. 

Sblachi had news too of Mr. Piurcell'a mare ; and while the 
people still stood loitering about Luke Fogarty's door, and Comey 
wa9 telling the Mushroom, that all his bad luck was owing to his 
carrying an umbrella on the bog of Saint Swithin, the mare was 
brought up by somebody— I forget who it was— that had caught 
her. You'd think, perhaps, that Purcell's pride might be brought 
down a little by what had betUlen him : but no,— he strutted 
out of the cabin without condescending to gay be, baic, or a civil 
word to any one; and rode off to The B^— muBhroom as he 
was— with his nose in the air, as though the ground wasn't good 
enough for him to look on. 
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Pm a bad hand at describing a beauty, but Til try my best to 
give you an idea how Norah Cayanagh looked when nUe was 
twenty. The nose is a part of a woman's face that few people 
spake of in reckoning oyer her charms ; but, in my mind, it's 
worthy of notice, as well as the eyes. Norah's nose was neither 
long nor short ; too thick, nor otherwise ; turned up nor down ; — 
but just delicate, fine, and growing straight from her brow, in a 
way that it was beautiM to behonld, but next akin to impossible 
to describe. There wasn't much colour in her cheek, but the lips 
made up for it : you may talk of cherries for a twelyemcmth, — 
but there neyer was cherries so temptingly red as the lips of 
young Norah ; and when she opened them, you saw two rows of 
teeth, — ^not so white as the inside of an oysther, but of a colour 
you loyed better; for they was just exactly as a healthy and 
handsome young woman's should be;— and they sparkled and 
seemed to laugh, eyery one of them, when their owner did. Her 
eyes wasn't blue no^ black; no, nor grey; nor hazel; but a 
mixture of all, and not a bit the less beautiful. When you gazed 
into them, they was like a picture; for there seemed to be a 
little yiew of some place in each of them. But this wasn't 
noticed at a distance ; and it's few knew of it, but those who had 
dandled Norah when a child ; for she kept the boys off when she 
grew up, and, if anything, was thought to yalue herself a little 
too much, considering she'd nothing. Norah's hair wasn't so 
white as to make her look silly :— it had a dash of light auburn 
upon the ends of the curls ; and when the sun shone upon them, 
they had a gloss that dazzled the eyes of all the boys about. Was 
I but younger that time, I think Td haye been in loye with little 
Norah myself ;— and won her, perhaps, away from them all : — 
who knows ? — 

Norah was as nate in her dress as she well could be,— with 
the little she got for the dillosk she gathered : and on a Sunday- 
faith ! then, who but she !— She'd her stockings and shoes, and a 
clane cap, as well as the best to be seen at Mass. Was Honor, 
and James Dingle's other two sisters, — ^next to the great lady 
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at The Beg, — ^are the finest folks in these parts ; for their aunt's 
a great farmer, by the two-mile-stone from this : and they would 
often be saying,— them curls, that came out in clusters under her 
cap, didn*t become a Dillosk-girl ; and tould her she'd have more 
friends, if she'd comb them back, smooth and sleek away behind 
her ears : but Norah said, she couldn't ; for curl they would, 
whether she wished them or no. This wasn't believed by the 
young ladies ; they couldn't credit that a Dillosk-girl's hair would 
curl up in that way, without as much time being spent about it, as 
there was upon their own long, black, horse-tail locks ; and they 
said, — Korah Cayanagh had better be at her devotions (though 
they themselves wasn't Catholics) than to be wasting time twist- 
ing up her tresses to allure the young men at Mass. And after 
that, when Norah wint, for a day or two now and then, to help 
their aunt's maids at a busy time, and they got convinced, by 
living under the same roof with her, and watching her closely, 
that Nature was Norah's frizeur, they tould her, she ought to cut 
off her locks if sh^'d wish to look dacent and get respected. But 
though Norah wasn't obstinate in anything else, she was in this; 
and wouldn't do as they bid her. You'll say she ought, perhaps : 
but, faith I there's many things we oug)it to do, though we don't do 
them ; and there's many a beggar-man's daughter wouldn't barter 
her hair for a silk bonnet :— if you doubt what I say, try two or 
three, and you'll see. 

Norah was little, but nate and well-made :— hasn't it ever 
struck you, that Nature often finishes off the little folks better 
than the big on^ ? — ^Whether it has or no matters but little ; for 
if there never was another that was at once little and nate, Norah 
herself was ; and even those that disliked her never denied it ; — 
and she had her enemies, and not a few, I promise you. The 
girls hated her, for stealing away the boys* hearts from them all ; 
and the boys, after a bit, wouldn't give her a good word, because 
she'd refused them. 

" Now you'll think, after this, Norah got married to some great 
lord ; — ^but she hadn't th^ luck. The fairest, bird in the air gets 
caught for its plumage ; while the owl, and birds like him, go 
through the world with little danger ; and just so, beauty, that 
always adorns, too often destroys, them that has it :— but that 
you've heard before, no doubt, in them same or other words, and 
a great deal more, to the back of it, which I could spake, if I 
liked, but I won't. It will answer every purpose, I hope, if I 
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say plainly, that it got whispered Norah had met with a mis- 
fortune. I won*t tell yon how the girls giggled at this ; that's 
needless ; — nor who it was that pretended to ptty her, and tried to 
worm out of her who*d heen the destruction of her, — but they 
couldn't : — that would be making a story that's too long already, 
longer than it is, wouldn't it ? — so I won't. You'll be satisfied, 
and, may be, a little vexed, to know that, after a time, when Norah 
wint out to gather the dillosk, there was a baby at her back. 

It was a little thing, — ^very little, — ^not much bigger than a 
fairy ; but quite strong and healthy, and as handsome as a mother 
need wish. It was a little picture of Korah, but not like any 
one else that ever was seen in these parts : so nobody could tell, 
by a feature or look, who had a call to it ; and no power or per- 
suasion could make Norah say whose it was. lifistress Doolan, 
that time, it was thought, used to follow Paddy, her husband, slily, 
when he wint out sometimes after dusk for anything, to see 
would he be going the way to little Korah's cabin ; for it's said 
of her, she had some little suspicion, — or fear, may be, — ^that 
Pat might have been backsliding, and playing the same sort of 
trick that, at last and in the long run, brought him under the 
thumb. But she was disappointed intirely : for Pat never had 
the misfortune to turn the way she feared he would, — ^no, not 
even by chance. 

Norah got paler and much thinner, and her lips lost their 
colour, and her eyes sunk ; but she was just as tidy as before, 
and held up her head bouldly, in spite of the sneers of her neigh- 
bours ; so that the few half-friends she had left was obliged to 
confess she was a bit too barefaced. But, musha ! then, was it a 
soul in the barony — ^that is, boy or man — ^that dared leer at her, 
or try to be upon terms with her that wasn't respectful ? — Her 
nature was changed ; and when she repulsed them that made up 
to her, it wasn't with scorn as before, but downright rage : indeed, 
at last, though she was mild with such as behaved themselves, a 
man might as well think of kissing a tigress as Norah. 

Big Jack Dax, — ^he that's my lady's steward at The Beg, — 
had a nephew, one Misther Millet, a small bit of a man, mighty 
puny and spruce, with a white face, and pimples on his chin, 
but no beard ; you'd think a breath would blow him away ; and 
about the time Pm spaking of, he came over from Liverpool, 
— ^where he was something of a clerk,— on a visit here to his 
uncle, for a couple of months, — ^to get his health, as you'd think 
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if you looked at him; — but, as he said, to enjoy "the rude 
rcmiantic beauties of the coast:*' — them were his words. He 
wrote verses, and picked up bits of shells and sea- weed, and 
amused himself in ways sensible people wouldn't dream of. Some 
of us thought he was so-so in his senses ; but his uncle said it 
was no such thing, — ^he was only a genius. Above all things in 
this world, what should small Misther Millet do, but attack little 
Norah, after meeting her two or three times, while he was poking 
about with a long stick, for shells, on the beach where she got her 
dillosk ! He had heard of her misfortune, but didn't know of her 
deportment to them that attempted to bill and coo with her : so, 
one day, he struck up to her, quite confident of himself, and 
began to be familiar. But he got such a rebuff from the little 
Dillosk-woman, that he gave up shell-gathering, and took to 
digging for things in the hills, which, he said, was carried away 
there at the time of the great deluge ; and just that day se'nnight 
after his talking to Norah, Misther Millet didn't come home to 
dinner, — ^no, nor supper ; and all night they saw no sight of him, 
— ^though they sat up in hopes of his coming ; and, at last, big 
Jack Dax gave up his nephew as lost, — no one knew where. It 
happened rather unluckily for Misther Millet to mislay himself 
just then, for there was great goings-on at The Beg : — ^you'll hear, 
by-and-by, what they were about. 

It was Norah herself that poor Tommy Maloe offered to 
marry ; and from that, and his doing her a good turn, and saying 
a kind word for her when he could, some of us thought it was he 
seduced her. But though he was a fine fellow, and well to do, 
she wouldn't listen to him. With that, we changed opinions again, 
and couldn't determine among ourselves, or in our own minds 
even, how to settle the question. And what bothered us more 
than all was, that though Norah said downright " nay" to his 
offers, it's often she begged him to take Bat Boroo's advice, and 
not go for a souldier : however, he wouldn't heed her. And when 
news came of his being killed abroad, Norah wint and wept with 
his poor father, and did all she could to contort the childless ould 
crature in his sorrow. 

Now we'll go on : — As I tould you, no one could guess who 
Norah had been ruined by, — and we'd given it up, thinking time 
would tell us. She never missed passing my door at the turn of 
the tide, to go gathering the dillosk ; and was always the last 
home,— working, as she did, till the flow again, and going back» 
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step by step, before the rising waters, until they drove her clear 
off the shore. If industry's a virtue, Norah had it in perfection ; 
and she didn't want, nor ever took bawbee that wasn't earned, 
from any man, — and that too, honestly. 

Away to the west, about a mile below my cabin, there's a 
ridge of rocks, which runs far out into the sea : that was Norah's 
favourite spot ; for the dillosk was plenty there, and few frequented 
it. At low water, the very end of it stood high and dry ; and I 
may say the same too, when the waters was half up, during the 
neap tides ; for it rose abo»ve the rest of the ridge, and when the 
floods came, it was barely covered about two foot, or two foot and 
a half. We call it O'Connor's land-mark : — ^why, I don't know ; 
but so it was called before I was bom, or my father before me, — 
at least, so he said ; and if I, that's his son, wouldn't credit him, 
who would ? 

One morning, — it was the day after big Jack Dax lost his 
small nephew, as I tould you, — ^Norah wint av^y to the ridge, as 
usual, and laid down her child on the rock, with its face looking 
up to the heavens, and laughing at the clouds, as they sailed 
along in all sorts of forms. This she did daily while gathering 
the dillosk, for the baby loved to have the clouds for its play- 
things. It wasn't a fine lady's child, you know, or it couldn't 
sleep there upon O'Connor's land-mark, among the sea-weeds 
and so forth, without taking harm ; but the place was natural to 
it : and Norah left Paddy Doolan's daughter to watch it, and 
look to it, and bring it to her if it 'Woke and wanted anything ; 
and then she began working. After a time, she had well nigh 
picked up as much as she could carry, — ^though she wasn't lucky 
that day, for the weed lay wide, and she was long gathering it, 
and some sad thoughts she had that morning didn't help to hurry 
her. At last, she turned back to get the baby and go home ; and 
that moment she heard a shriek from Paddy Doolan's daughter, 
who had wandered away from the baby, picking the little fish out 
of the pools in the rock. It didn't seem more than a minute to 
Korah since she looked round, and saw the girl by her child ; and 
she had heard her singing, up to the time when the shriek came ; 
but more than a minute it must have been,— but it's true, little 
more would be enough ; for between Paddy Doolan's daughter, 
and, of course, between Norah herself, who was more ashore, and 
O'Connor's land-mark, where the baby was sleeping, the sea had 
rose, and flowed over a dent, or steep descent, in the ridge, from 
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the lowest part of which the rock rose up again quite ahruptlj, 
till it ended in the peak at the end. You know how fast the 
tide comes up sometimes just after the ehh, especially when the 
wind's with it ; and you'll not he surprised to hear that, though 
poor Korah, distracted as she was, nearly flew over the ridge, 
yet as she was a full stone's throw off, or more, a couple of hig 
waves had got in ; and if it was fordahle when Paddy Doolan's 
daughter shrieked, it wasn't so hy the time Norah got to the 
water's edge. 

Now it's fit I should tell you, that the shriek Paddy Doolan's 
daughter gave, when she saw the water betuxt herself and the 
bahy, wasn't a sound, if you heard it, you'd whistle at ; it wasn't 
the scream of a young miss at seeing a cockroach : — ^it gave 
tidings of death, and spread dismay all over the ridge, and even 
beyond it, among the Dillosk-women that was there. Few of 
them but had children playing about, or picking up little bits of 
burthens of the weed, — ^them that was big enough, — ^near the 
ridge, and every one ran to the place whence the sound came. 
Three or four was much nearer than Norah, and cutting across 
to the place almost as quickly as herself, — ^none of them knowing 
but harm had happened their own, — ^they got to the brink of the 
water before her. When they saw whose baby it was on the ridge, 
they set up a wail, which, if possible, increased poor Norah's 
speed down the ridge. They felt as mothers, — ^all of them did, — 
and knowing well enough, by their own hearts, what the mother of 
the baby would do, they made ready to stop Norah as she came : 
— ^for swim, they knew she couldn't, — ^it was too late for wading, 
and if she bate through the incoming waves, the water was so deep 
in the middle, that drown she must. So they all threw their arms 
about her, and held her for a second ; but the baby 'woke then, 
and its cry came to her ear. That gave her such sudden strength, 
that she broke away from them, and burst into the water. Just 
then, as luck would have it, an unbroken wave was rolling in ; 
Norah met it in its full strength, and was dashed to the shore 
again ; but it would have carried her back with it, hadn't ould 
Been, who'd just got up to the place, rushed in, with Peg Dwyer 
and another woman, knee-deep, and clutched a hould of her, and 
kept her fast, in spite of her struggling, and telling them they 
were murderers, and calling down curses upon them in her agony. 
The child wailed again ; and Norah, it's thought, would have 
escaped from them a second time ; but Beenj as soon as she heard 
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the baby begin, clenched her big fist, and, with one blow on the 
forehead, knocked poor Norah senseless into the arms of Peg 
Dwyer. 

lliere was a moment of silence, and every one cast an eye of 
reproach upon Heen, but no one durst utter a word. " Don't be 
looking so at me," says she, to them ; ** wouldn't you suffer a 
little, any of ye, to save all ? — Many's the fine feUow lost his 
life for want of less than Norah has got ! Better a blow on the 
head, no matter how big the bump that comes after it, — ^better 
that, I say, than be drowned. You've seen a boy in a fit, and 
six couldn't hould him ; — and could a fit, think you, give a boy 
more strength, than the cry of a child where that one is, would 
give to a mother that loves it ?'* 

All this while, — and it wasn't long, — ^Heen was busy tjdng 
poor Norah hand and foot. 

"Oh! for young Paudrigg, now, or any one that could 
swim ! " cried one of the women ; " there's not a boy or a man, 
— ^no, nor a bit of a boat even, within sight. What will we do, 
Been?" 

" All of you join with me in a loud wail, children and all," 
replied Heen ; ** may be, Jimmy Fitzgerald's boys, or some of 
the neighbours near him, isn't gone out, and may hear us." 

" Is it a tide any of the fishermen would lose such weather as 
this, think you, HeenP" asked Peg Dwyer. 

" Who knows," says Heen, " what good God may send us ? 
One of them may be kept back to save that poor baby." 

So then they set up such a wail, all of them, that it came to 
me here, where I was dozing ; and if anything could have given 
me the use of my limbs, it would have been that. I tried to stir, 
but it was of no use : — so, without losing time, in making more 
efforts, I pulled open the door with my crutch, and hallooed, and 
cried " Murder ! " five or six times, at the top of my voice. Been 
reckoned upon my doing that ; for, as soon as the wail was over, 
says she, " If that does no good, nothing will ; — ^if one of us ran 
off for help, before she got near any men and they got back 
again, the sea would be over the child ; and the only chance we'd 
then have, would be in the wave that floated it bringing it ashore : 
but that's a poor hope ; for every moment the tide drives us back, 
and leaves it farther away from us. But a scream travels faster 
than a bird. If no one else heard us, Jimmy Fitzgerald must ; for 
he's always at home : — ^he's an ould sailor, and won't fail to repeat 
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the signal of distress ; ifs sure to bring somebody to him, and he*ll 
send every one that comes, away here to us : — so that we save the 
time of running as far as his cabin, by the wail ; and there's hope 
yet the child won't be lost." 

Within a minute or two after Td done calling out, as I said, 
there came running in Mick Maguire, and Bat Boroo, and all 
the lazy-bones of the place : and after them followed Faddy 
Doolan, ould Malachi Roe, and a power more of landsmen, with 
women and children at their heels ; but not a fisherman, good or 
bad, ould or young, was ashore. I tould them of the wail Fd 
heard from the Dillosk-women, and the point it bore from ; and 
off they wint, one following another, as fast as they came in ; and 
it wasn't long before all the place was in arms, and not a soul but 
me left in it, far or near. 

All this didn't take more than the time Tm telling it. Mean- 
while Norah recovered : she was now so weak, that Been unbound 
her, but the women still kept a hould of her ; and there they were 
— ^wailing about her, and she sitting on a stone, with her hands 
clasped, gazing at the waters, that were just rising towards the 
top of the land-mark, where the child, that had now cried itself 
asleep again, lay without knowing its danger. Now and then she 
turned her eyes along the shore to the men that were running 
down to the ridge as fast as they well could : though they were 
landsmen, there was more than one among them that could swim ; 
and Norah, as well as the women about her, had rason to hope 
bad wouldn't be the end of it. 

A man tires, but the rising tide don't, and the waters still kept 
their pace ; but the men slackened, and just as the foremost of 
them got up, — and that was Mick Maguire, out of breath, and 
who'd no heart, though his legs was the best,— just as he got up 
to the women, a great wave came in, and they all saw it a way 
off, for it was taller, and might be seen above those before it : — ^it 
came on slowly, but strongly ; and instead of breaking and being 
divided in two by the land-mark, it swept in a full body above it, 
and Korah's baby was afloat ! 

Just then, all set up a shriek ; and it was answered by one 
they little expected : what was it but the scream of the great 
eagle himself, that came down from the clouds a'most, and gripped 
up the baby in his mighty claws ! — so saving it from one death, for 
another that was more frightful, and that too, a thousand-fold ! 
He didn't rise at once, but skimmed along the face of the sea for 
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some time, so that the haby dipped in the tops of the waves, and 
scattered a foam round itself and the bird now and then ; and 
it was thought he*d drop it more than once : but no, — ^he soon 
began to get higher and higher, and rose, at last, on his strong 
wings, above the cliffs themselves ; and then, making a half 
circle, wheeled round, and wint over the heads of the women, 
right away to his nest in the mountain. And all that while, the 
women looked up silently, and them that was running along the 
beach stood still, and nobody, breathed ; so that the flap of the 
eagle's wing was heard plainly, far as he was above them. 

It would have been well for poor Norah had she swooned off 
again ; but she didn't. When the eagle was gone out of sight, 
the people turned to look at her ; and there she was, standing on 
tip-toe, with arms stretched out, and her eyes fixed in the air, as 
though she still saw the bird and her baby, long after they had 
disappeared to every one else. No one spoke to her, — for what 
could they say in the way of comfort ? — ^but as soon as they got 
over the shock of the sight a little, — and it was just as though they 
had all been stunned, — ^they began to ask one another if anything 
could be donel 

*''' There's but one hope in the world,** says Been, '^ and that's 
to scale the crag.** 

"And who'll do it?" asked many, but nobody answered. Every 
one, who'd the heart, had tried before he was twenty, or betuxt 
that and twenty-five; but no one had ever succeeded. Many 
of them that was on the beach, had got terrible falls, and two of 
them broken limbs, in the attempt, and given it up as fruitless. 
Luke Fogarty was too ould, and Kory too young ; Paddy Doo- 
lan hadn't the courage to try at twenty ; and how could it be 
asked of him then that he was forty ? — Mick Maguire wouldn't 
venture himself; but he'd go get his gun, and lend it to any one 
freely that would. One man pointed to his grey locks ; another 
to his lame leg ; and a third to his brats of little ones, and seemed 
to think, that it wouldn't be well of him to risk his life for an- 
other man's child, when he'd six or eight of his own dependent 
upon him. Bat Boroo flourished about his big stick, and said 
he'd scale the rock with all the pleasure in life, if it would do any 
good : " But where would be the use ? " says he ; " for by this 
time the poor child is torn to pieces ; and if I reached the nest and 
conquered the eagles that's in it, I'd have nothing but the child's 
torn limbs to bring back." 
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"I think,** says Malachi Roe, — the ould one, I mane; he 
didn't spake before, and hadn't been known for a long time to 
open his lips until a question was asked him ; — " I think," says 
he, ^Hhere's no fear of that. Daddy Gahagan, the shepherd, 
has been telling me, that one of his grandsons came to him 
'while ago, with news of the eagle's mate having just carried 
off a lamb from the flock he tended. She'll get to the nest first 
with her prey ; and there's a chance — ^what do I say ? — ^it wouldn't 
be foolish to lay odds, — ^no harm comes to the child these two 
hours." 

Every one stared, and wondered if it was indeed Malachi him- 
self that spoke such a speech ; they took it, however, for Gospel, 
and set up a shout : but Bat had turned on his heel, and didn't 
listen to it. Then all of them began to move off to the foot of 
the crag, but still nobody offered to venture. 

While they wint sorrowfully, but speedily, along, — as though 
getting near the place would do any good, — ^they met Misther 
James Dingle trotting towards them. Two or three — ^and Mick 
Maguire was among 'em — ^had got a-head of the rest ; and before 
they could speak, James Dingle pulled up his horse, and said to 
them, — " God sa.ve ye, boys ! Pve just seen the big eagle carrying 
off that in his claw, which Tm sure is a child, by the clothes. 
Whose it is, I haven't heard ; he may have brought it miles ; but 
ni give any of you two sparkling yellow boys, that will climb the 
crag and get it down from him, dead or alive." 

Upon this, Mick Maguire tould him the whole story, whose 
child it was, and how the eagle got it ; and before he'd done, the 
whole cavalcade of them were round him, crying, " Oh ! Misther 
James ! whatll we do ? " For, next to the Priest, and the lady at 
The Beg, every one looked up to young Dingle for advice in 
the day of distress. And such wailing and bothering there was 
about him, that he couldn't be heard for a minute and more : at 
last. Father Killala, who had joined the people, got silence for 
him. The colour had left his cheek, and his lips looked hard and 
dry ; but he spoke out coolly and distinctly, and said, " Though 
we're tould that the crag has been climbed, and the eagle's nest 
Reached, yet no one was ever known, or reported in tradition, to 
have got down from it again. Now, Malachi Hoe, do you take 
my horse and ride off to the beach with the best speed you can, 
and bring a roll of cord back with you, and ropes, if you can get 
them : but bring the cord away at once, if there's any delay with 
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the ropes ; for they may be got after. Td go for it, but I wouldn't 
make myself a bit more fatigaed than I now am, for that's need- 
less; and while you're gone, 111 be getting ready. Should I 
reach the nest, I can lower the child to you, if I nerer come back 
myself." 

'' And is it you that's going, sir ?" says Mick Maguire. 

**It is, Mick," he answered ; **no one else will, and so I sup- 
pose I must." 

And then all of them, that a minute before was dying to meet 
with any one that would go, b^;an moaning in an under tone, 
and seemed sorry, and half inclined to persuade James Dingle 
not to make the attempt. One fellow muttered — and it wasn't 
well of him — ** A man's life is worth more than a child's." 

" I don't know that," said James Dingle ; '* and what if it was ? 
— ^We were all children once, and not able to help ourselyes ; 
but there was then men about, who had strength given them to 
protect us. Now we're men, we ought to do by the childrra, the 
same that others, whose heads lie low, did for us, — or would haye 
done for us, if need was, — when we were babies." 

" Mr. Dingle," said Father Killala, coming up to him, ^* we can 
but ill afford to lose you : — Fd rather another .wint who had a 
heart and body equal to your own ; but as no one else offers, go, 
and God bless you ! " 

Dingle shook the ould man's hand, and wint on towards the 
mountain, with all the people following him, and praying bless- 
ings on his head. 

Malachi Roe this while was far on his way to the fi^ermen's 
cabins : he wasn't a man to lose time, or spare horse-flesh when 
need was ; so he came galloping down like a racer, and got back 
again, with all that was wanted with him, long before he was ex- 
pected by any but James Dingle, who knew what Malachi was, 
and what his own horse could do ; and, besides that, was impatient 
to begin. While he was gone, Luke Fogarty, and two or three 
more that had tried to get at the nest, gave Dingle what adyice 
they could, how to avoid the mishaps they'd met with. Bat Boroo 
lent him his stick, and offered him a few short instructions in the 
way of attack and defence with it. But James Dingle silenced 
him, by saying, — *' Bat Boroo, I thank you, but a shillala isn't a 
broad sword. Tve been fool enough to carry a twig to a fair with 
me, when I was younger and wilder than I've been these seven 
years past : it was said I knew how to use it then ; and though 
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Tre had no practice since, I don't think Tre forgot which way to 
flourish it hest.** 

And sure enough there was few that ever could stand up long 
to James Dingle before he got steady, even while only a stripling. 
In this place, if Td a mind to do it, I might keep playing with 
your feelings, and tell you how young Dingle {Mirted from the 
people, and what they thought and said, while he was climbing ; 
and how one minute they had rason to hope, and the next to fear 
for him : — ^but I won't do this, for you may imagine it all without 
any word of mine. Til come to the point at once : — ^it was long 
before James made much way ; for the lowest part of the peak 
was the worst ; and when he got higher, he had often to crawl dong 
the ledges a great way to find resting-places above for his feet : 
but he got on better than he did at the beginning ; and after being 
often lost sight of, behind the pieces of rock that shot up like 
towers, he appeared again in places where he wasn't expected ; and 
in less than an hour, the people below saw him in the branches 
of the tree, behind which it was known the eagle's aerie was built. 
Eren then he hadn't done his work : — ^but you'll hear how he 
got on. 

The eagle's nest rested partly on the tree I spoke of, which 
grew out of a crevice of the rock, and partly on the floor of a 
natural cave : it was made of big sticks, and among them was 
many a white bone of bird and beast, that had served the eagles 
for prey, years and years before. James Dingle put aside the 
branches, quietly as he could, and in no small trepidation, to see 
what was doing, before he got in : — and he did right, I think ; for 
look before you leap, is a saying that has sense in it, especially 
when you're going to get into an eagle's nest. So far, ill went 
well ; but no sooner had he put his head through the leaves, than 
he saw a sight that struck him motionless ! — Most men have been 
amazed some time or other ; but there never was a man so amazed 
as James Dingle was. At one comer of the little hollow in the 
rock, — ^making himself look less than he was, — who do you think 
sat then but small Misther Millet? — Misther Millet himself, 
whiter than the wall, — who had been lost since the day before, as 
I tould you, — shivering like a mouse within reach of the claws of 
a cat, with both the eagles opposite, on the brink of the nest, 
staring at the crature, and seeming to wonder what he was at, 
and how he got there I — There was two young eagles in the neat 
1^-fledged, and looking mighty frightened at their new friend, 
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Misther Millet. The lamb wasn't touched, though killed ; and 
by its side lay the child, with one of the young eagles* wings over 
the little darling's face. It seemed as though the birds had all 
been afraid to begin their meal, with Millet where he was, and 
hadn't yet made up their minds how to get rid of him. I may as 
well tell you now, as by-and-by, how he came there, for I dare 
say you'd like to know. — 

Well, then, the little man, by his own story, had wandered away 
the day before, an hour after breakfast, to fetch a romantic walk 
among the hills, and gather pebbles, and catch butterflies, and 
draw trees, and make poetry, and do them things he was fond of: 
but by the time his stomach tould him it was getting on fast for 
dinner-time, he made a discovery that wasn't singular, considering 
what he'd been at, and which way he wint. Youll guess he lost 
his way, — ^and so he did ; and every step he took made matters 
worse. Kight came upon him, in a place where he could see 
nothing but a few rocks and wild shrubs about, and the sky 
speckled with stars above him. He chose out the clanest and soft- 
est bed he could, took off his coat and turned it inside out ; then 
putting it on again, he lay down, and to his own great surprise 
soon found himself falling asleep. He had no bad dreams from 
indigestion that night, you may be sure ; but he didn't wake very 
well in the morning, for all that. At day-break, he began walk- 
ing again ; and, in about an hour's time, upon looking through a 
few bushes, he got sight of a hole in the rock, which had light at 
the other end of it. He crawled in upon all-fours, and soon found 
himself cheek-by-jowl with a pair of young eagles ! 

Now we knew, from tradition, that there certainly was a long, 
but not a difficult way to the eagle's nest, through the hills ; but 
though many had tried that was bom and bred near them, none 
could ever find it out ; and then comes Misther Millet, piping hot 
from a Liverpool 'counting-house, and discovers it without trying, 
and much against his own will, to boot ! — His wonder wasn't well 
over, before home came the great hen-eagle, with a lamb ; and 
from that time, he didn't dare stir ; for she never ceased eyeing 
him, as though she was only waiting until he made a move, to 
dart at his face. By-and-by, home came her mate too ; and the 
sight of him didn't make Misther Millet feel a morsel more aisy, I 
take lave to suppose ; especially when he saw that the bird had 
a child in its clutch : — and there sat the little man, half dead with 
hunger, and cold, and fear, when James Dingle looked in upon him. 
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It was then only, that the birds appeared to know of the 
approach of another intruder : they stretched forth their wide 
wings, and each of them, at the same moment, seized the lamb 
with one foot, and stood fluttering on the other, at the edge of the 
nest. Dingle reached out his left hand and dragged the child to 
him ; and with his right, before you'd breathe, struck the bird that 
was nearest him — ^it was the cock — a blow on the head, with Bat 
Boroo*s oaken cudgel, that knocked him over the edge of the 
nest ; and down he fell, in a way that made those below think he 
was killed ; but after falling many yards, he fluttered his wings, 
and soon recovered enough to fly to a resting-place. Tlie hen, at 
the moment her mate got the blow, screamed so that the rocks 
rung with it, and got upon the wing. She wheeled round in the 
air, and rose, to all appearance, for the purpose of making a 
terrible stoop upon her enemy. There wasn't any time to be 
lost : — James Dingle pushed both the young eagles out of the 
nest ; they were able to keep themselves up ; and the ould hen, 
instead of making a descent upon James, altered her course, 
flew towards her young, and kept close to them, until they had 
reached, and were safe perched upon, the point of one of the 
peaks, that grew up by the side of the crag. 

While this was doing. Dingle got into the nest, bid Millet 
crawl back through the hole with the child, and in a short time fol- 
lowed. He had made up his mind to explore his way through the 
hills ; for, thinks he, Misther Millet never could have got here, if 
the road's difficult ; unless, indeed, the eagles carried him up ; but 
that's not likely : — so TU try ; and it's odd, from this height, if 
I can't discover the way down, whatever may be said of its being 
impossible. The hen-eagle, too, kept hovering about, and would, 
no doubt, soon be joined by her mate ; and — do you mark ? — if he 
pulled up the rope by the cord he had, and let down the baby, the 
great chance was, whether one of the ould birds — ^to say nothing 
of the fear he had of its getting hurt against the rocks,— wouldn't 
pounce upon and destroy it, as it swung mid-way in the air. So 
he determined to try his luck, and began descending. Misther 
Millet amused him by his story as they wint : but the gentleman 
couldn't remember one inch of the way he came ; and if Norah 
Cavanagh's child hadn't been carried off the way I tould you. Jack 
Dax would have lost a nephew, and the world Misther Millet : for 
I can't but think he'd have died somewhere about the hills, or been 
killed by the eagles ; and so, one way or other, met with the same 
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fate as the boy did that was seen in the nest long ago, and 
never got back. 

When the people below saw that James Dingle waved his 
stick triumphantly, — as he did before he left the nest, — and had 
disappeared for some time, though the eagles hadn't harmed him^ 
they reminded one another of the way to the crag over the hills, 
and thought he was trying to find it. And when they asked 
Mahichi Roe, he made a speech again, — ^that is, a speech for the 
likes of such a one as him : — says he, " Tve no doubt but he is ; 
he'd be a fool if he didn't ; for look at the eagles above, between 
this and the nest.'* 

** True," says Mick Maguire ; " that didn't occur to us, whin 
he wint up. Any how, he might have killed them both, — and 
then there'd be no danger in letting down the baby, — ^he might 
have done that, if he'd taken my gun. And Fm thinking that 
Bat Boroo's stick — " 

** What's your opinion, Malachi?" said Father Killala, inter- 
rupting Mick ; — and it's the only fault he has : for he'd never hear 
one of my stories half through, without asking two or three 
hundred questions ; and then, may be, he'd go off in the middle of 
it. But he's a fine man, and that's his only fault, or, Fd rather 
say, it's a way he has that's not pleasant to some people, though 
Mick didn't mind it. '* What's your opinion, Malachi?" says 
Father Killala ; '^ do you think cfames Dingle will find his way 
back?" 

" With the blessing of Providence, Fve no doubt of it," re- 
plied Malachi ; — " no one ever came back from it yet, it's true ; 
but there never was such a man as James Dingle got into the nest 
before." 

" He knows the country as well as any one here, I suppose," 
observed the Priest. 

" Better, Father Killala," said Malachi. 

With this, most of the people came back, bringing poor 
Korah with them ; and she was comforted in a great degree. Still 
she'd terrible fears, and a multitude of bad fancies ; but every 
one strove to console her : those who wouldn't spake to her before, 
wept for her now ; and Korah Cavanagh was grateful to them 
for it. A few watched the crag ; but most of the people, as I 
said, came away : and they might be seen hanging together in 
knots about the place, doing nothing the rest of the morning 
but watch in hopes of seeing James Dingle appear. Some wint 
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up among the hills to scout for hun ; though that wasn't much 
use, for nobody knew which way he*d come back. 

Hours and hours passed on, but still no news of James Dingle ! 
And his aunt, who heard of what had been done, was almost 
frantic at the foot of the hill, beyond The Beg. It was long she 
waited, and often she looked up the crags, but still there was no 
sign of her nephew : — ^it was past mi^rday, and aU the people got 
round her, and every body began to despair but Malachi. 

At last two men was seen coming down from above; and 
who should they be, as youll guess, but James Dingle and small 
Misther Millet ! Young Dingle had Norah Cavanagh's child in 
his arms, and Millet was helping himself on as well as he could 
by Bat Boroo's big stick. 

I won*t describe what big Jack Dax, — ^who was there, — said on 
seeing his nephew again ; I'll rather take up your time by telling 
you what a better man, and that's Father Killala, did : — ^though 
Misther Dax is a good soul, and much liked ; but, of course, not 
to be mentioned with the Priest. And the truth is, big Jack Dax 
didn't waste much time in words ; but, with little or no ceremony, 
hoisted his poor worn-out little nephew on his own broad shoulders, 
and so hoiked him off home to The Beg. It was himself— I mane 
the Priest, — that took the child out of James Dingle's arms, and 
when he'd seen it was alive and well, he motioned all the people 
about him to be silent : then, turning to young Dingle, he said, 
in a tone that those who heard it won't soon forget, '^ James 
Dingle, you're the father of this child !" 

Every soul stood amazed, and nobody spoke but Dingle him- 
self. " What makes you say so, sir ?" said he. 

"Wnat?" exclaimed Father Killala: "\vhat but that we've 
all witnessed to-day ? — Your humanity made you offer money to 
any one that would scale the crag, when you merely knew that a 
child had been carried off by the eagle ; but as soon as you heard 
the child was Norah Cavanagh's, you prepared to go yourself. 
None but the father of this babe would have ventured as much 
for it as you have to-day ; — ^you are that father, James Dingle. 
In the face of Heaven above us, — ^before your countrymen, — ^in 
the sight of that lost young woman, — and with this unhappy 
being on your bosom," — ^and he placed the child in young Dingle's 
arms as he spoke, — ^'* with this in your bosom, you cannot — dare 
not deny it!" 

" I don't deny it, Father Killala," replied James Dingle. 
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It's said the Priest himself looked a little surprised at this ; 
but he wint on : — *' Then, Mr. Dingle, as you're a man, I trust 
it's your intention to follow up this great day's work, by doing 
right to her that you've wronged.** 

^ He never wronged me. Father .Killala, — blessings on him ! '* 
said Norah Cavanagh. 

Well ! how all this woul^end, no soul could guess. The good 
Priest looked more astonished than before, and not a little angry 
at Norah. ** And are you so lost to shame,** said he to her — 
" has vice made you so abandoned — ^'* 

** She never was lost to shame, and don't know vice ;" inter- 
rupted James Dingle, rather warmly : '* Til uphould her to be as 
pure and virtuous as any here.*' 

James Dingle's aunt, who had stood mute with amazement all 
this time, now broke silence. " What's all this I hear ? " exclaimed 
she : — " Why, he'll say next she's an honest man's wife, and 
himself her husband.** 
" That's just how it is, aunt," replied James. 
Without repeating more of that part of their discourse, word 
for word, I may as well tell you, that Dingle owned to his enraged 
aunt, he'd married Norah secretly, under a promise of getting 
the aunt's forgiveness within a month or so ; but as Norah was a 
Caltholic, and the Dingles were Protestants, and the ould woman 
herself was as proud as them that was her betters, and so adverse 
to a Catholic for her nephew's wife, that she'd as soon have done 
any thing as agree to such a thing ; — as, I say, all this was the case, 
— and James should have thought of it before, shouldn't he ? — 
though his heart was a stout one, he hadn't the courage to mention 
his marriage to her. When his wife — ^for so I'll call her now — ^found 
he broke his promise, and wouldn't save her from the shame that 
was fast coming upon her, she resolutely refused to have any — 
even the slightest— communication with him, and scorned to ac- 
cept the smallest mite of assistance from his hand : but worked 
hard and supported herself, and by-and-by her baby too; — ^bowing 
down before her bad luck, and taking it as a penance for doing 
wrong, as she had, by such a marriage ; but under all, trusting 
to Providence for better days. 

James Dingle freely confessed how bad he'd acted ; and Norah 
repeated over and over, it wasn't his wish she should work 
as she had ; — ^but she would. The only excuse he could make 
was, the situation of his sisters ; who, as every one knew, like 
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himself, were quite dependent on his aunt for supports " And 
though," says he, 'Tm strong and able, and could well keep 
them by the sweat of my brow, they*d break their hearts in a 
month, after being brought up the way they have ; and I was sure 
my aunt would turn them out, the day I owned to marrying Norah. 
But that*s but a poor plea for me : — I should have looked to my wife 
fibret ; — ^I feel it here ! " says he, striking his breast, " I'm a good-for- 
nothing scoundrel, and them that doesn't despise me is a'most as 
bad as myself. I made up my mind how Td act, coming down the 
crags, with the child smiling up like an angel of goodness in my 
face, and so telling me, in that mute way, to repent and do right, 
without more delay. I determined on this, before Father Eallala 
spoke to me ; — ^believe it or no, which way you please. — ^Norah, 
ril go home with you, and in your own little cabin ask your 
forgiveness ; next, T\\ beg that of my sisters, who, I suppose, will 
be sent to me at once ; — ^I begged it from above long ago. Aunt, 
after the poor return I've made to you for all you did for me 
and mine before now, it's useless to ask grace of you for myself, 
I suppose ; but my knees wouldn't be stiff, if I thought I could, 
by entreating, obtain a continuance of your bounty to them who 
hav'n't offended you ; — of course, I mane my sisters. Whether 
or no, aunt, FU always be grateful ; and do as you will, I'll not 
repine." 

But James Dingle's aunt didn't mind what her nephew said, 
and wouldn't even listen to Father Killala, but raved and stormed 
with such violence, that every one thought her passion must soon 
blow over ; but the more she blustered, the better she seemed to 
be for it. Bat Boroo got his big stick and retired to the rear, 
seemingly a little frightened or so ; Duck Davie rubbed the palms 
of his hands together, and felt delighted to see the ould lady in 
such a pucker, — ^no doubt he did ; Mick Maguire stood leaning 
upon the muzzle of his gun, staring with wonder at her chin going 
up and down at such a rate ; and Luke Fogarty poked his bull's 
horn as near as he well could to her mouth, to pick up as much 
of her discoiu'se as his deafness would let him. 

At last, as all things must have an end, young Dingle's aunt 
stopped talking ; but without being a bit more contented than when 
she began. Just then, little Norah knelt down before her, and 
with tears in her eyes asked, would she forgive her nephew, if she 
(Norah)left the place foreverwith her baby, andwint away to such 
parts, that none who knew her should ever see sight of her more. 
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But James Dingle and Been stepped np to the little Dilloek- 
woman as soon as the words were out of her month ; and one at 
one side, and one at the other, they raised her up. 

** I can't agree to that,** says James Dingle. 

^*No ; nor I, — ^nor any woman here," says Been. 

** I don't reproach you, Norah,** continued James, ^* for offer- 
ing to leave me ; — ^but I won't allow it. It's now, perhaps for the 
first time, I feel how very dear you are to me. HI give up all 
for you, — all, Norah; and it's much I shall be in your debt 
even then." 

** The whole that Fve to say about the matter, Mrs. Dingle, 
is this," quoth Been ; ** you've no right to look down upon Norah 
though she's poor and a Catholic, bekase you're rich and a Protes- 
tant : for you were poor yourself, before your husband, that's dead, 
turned tithe-proctor ; and your own uncle is now Coadjutor to 
the Parish-Priest of Ballydalough. There's not one belonging to 
you can say his grandfather ever had two chimneys to his house, 
or more than would buy a day's dinner in his pocket: — ^that 
I needn't tell you though, for you know it well enough, Mrs. 
Dingle. The buttermilk blood will shew itself; but you sha'n't 
trample upon Norah Cavanagh, while I, that's her own mother's 
second cousin, can get within a mile of her. She comes of a 
good family, liirs. Dingle, and if you won't be a mother to her, I 
will ! — I couldn't look upon her while every one had a right to 
think she'd disgraced herself; but now she's proved to be what 
she ought, I restore her to my heart." 

*^ Ah ! why not be good humoured thin at once ? " says Mick 
Maguire to the aunt ; *^ make no more wry faces at the pill ; but, 
though it's bitter, svrallow it at once : why not thin, eh ? — and 
don't be a fool ! — If you make any more noise about it, PU fire 
away all the powder I have to drown your voice." 

" Pll not have my aunt insulted, Mick," says James Dingle : 
"neither by you, nor any one : — and I'd be better pleased with 
Been had she said less." 

" Pm not one for asking lave what I shall say, before I spake, 
or begging pardon for what Pve spoke, James Dingle ;" replied 
Been. 

" That's true," observed her husband, ould Malachi Koe, in a 
remarkably positive tone. 

Mrs. Dingle seemed to have a mind to begin again, when who 
should walk up to the place where the people were standings 
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but my lady from The B^, leaning upon the arm of Fierce 
Yeogh I — ^Mick Maguire let off his gun for joy at the sight ; the 
piper played a merry jig ; Father Eillala and James Dingle 
shook hands with Fierce, and welcomed him heartily ; and 
almost every body felt delighted : for Fierce, with all his faults, 
was much loved for many things ;— chiefly, though, because he 
was bom among us, and had been unfortunate. 

^^ Thank God ! ** says he, as soon as he was let speak ; '* Thank 
God I Fm here among my people once more ; and able to stand 
a free man on my own ground again. For clearing me of all my 
miseries,— for recalling me to the right path,— for restoring me 
to the house of my forefothers, — I am indebted to my wife." 
The beautiful lady who still kept her arm in his, blushed, and 
held down her head, as he spoke these words. *' My last creditor,** 
continued Fierce, *Hhat rascally mushroom, Mick Furcell, was 
forced to give me a full acquittance this morning ; an hour after 
that we were married : but it*s only since Mr. Dax returned to 
The Beg with his nephew, that I heard what had happened ; and 
it grieves me to find any one about me wretched at such a time 
as this. Mrs. Dingle, I don*t like to boast of my few good deeds ; 
but, I believe, on one occasion, I had it in my power to grant 
you an important favour ; — did I refuse ?** 

Mrs. Dingle burst into tears, but made no reply. 

*^ I understand you object to your nephew*s choice, little Norah 
here, because she*8 a Catholic. My wife,** continued Fierce, *' was 
a Frotestant ; I, as you know, am not : but, with her, the differ- 
ence of our creeds was no bar to our union.** 

Well — as I often say — to make a long story short, at last and 
in the long run, what with Father Eillala*s preaching, and Fierce 
yeogh*s entreating, and his beautiful lady*s winning smiles, and 
the tears of proud little Norah, James I)ingle*s aunt agreed to 
make it up with her nephew. Instead of going home with Norah 
that night to her own little mud cabin, he took her away to his 
aunt*s house ; and she has ever since lived upon good terms with 
the ould woman, and her nieces to boot. 

Fierce Yeogh had intended to have made no noise about his 
wedding that day ; but to have kept open house at The Beg, from 
the next morning, for a whole week. However, as he*d she^ 
himself to the people, and reconciled his richest tenant to me 
marriage of her nephew with one of the poorest on the w^le 
domain, — ^though there never was a better, except my lady, and 

u 
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fen to good, upon it M tittle Nonth, — he couldn't bat ulc every 
bodj to come home with him and moke merT7 a httle. 

And it'i taeiTj enough the;f made themselves, u I can bear 
witne«B, for I was among them. They couldn't well get on with- 
out me ; m Hick liaguire, and Bat Boroo, with Comey Carolan, 
andawholefratarnityof them, came down to fetch me up to The 
6c^ in pomp. But, bad luck to them ! — they would have hnke 
my neck if I hadn't a little thought for myself ; for they'd a cup 
of the crature inside them before they started, and what ahonld 
they propcae but to knock out the head of a large emp^ cask 
that had been washed ashore close to my cabin that day week, 
and, as I couldn't walk, to roll me in it, over and over, right up 
to The B^ I This, of course, I couldn't allow ; hut, as there was 
no other vahicle to be had, I consented, — if they'd bore square 
holes through the two ends of the cask, and get a pole to fit 
them, — to bestride it. So they did as I fainted, and away I wint, 
with the piper playing before me, and two or three o' them, under 
Bat Boroo's comnund, carrying me, straight off to The Beg; where 
I onptied so many piggins o' pothien to the health of my neigh- 
bours, that I know no more how or when I got home, than the 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A§ ezecntor to mj conain, an attomej who had icsided for 
upwards of thirty years in old FnnuTBl'B Tnn, it became mj dut^ 
to look over a quantity of his papers, in order to elucidate some 
important transactions, to which he had alladed in his will. 
The mass of documents was too weighty to admit of a removal ; 
and, for some tjme aAer his decease, a variety of circumslancea 
prevented me from devoting a morning to their examination at 
his cbamhers. At length, the feast of St. Swithin arrived : — the 
morning was ushered in, as is usually the case, with low and 
gloomy clouds; and at noon, a heavy ghower, of several hoon' 
duration, began to tall. The rain compelled me to abandon the 
busineaa which I had intended to have done that day, and nothing 
of interest pressed for my attention at home. I loft an hour in 
going, alternately, to every window of the house ; and, at the ex- 
piration of that time, as no aymptoma of a change were perceptible, 
— Fnmival'H Inn being not far distant,— I resolved on passing the 
reminder of the morning at my late lamented cousin's chambers. 
So little inclination, however, had I for my task, that I should 
acaieely have had courage enough to sally forth in the rain, had 
I not felt a strong presentiment of an approaching visit fhim two 
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respectable, but very prodng old kdies,— the pop^ea of every party 
in which they appesKd, — who invsmhly took advuitage of very 
wet days, to visit such of their acqnuntance m were frequently 
from home ; becaiue, u they aud, with some troth, scarcely 
any one was then out but themaelvea. Under a Uadable fear 
of the heavy influence which these respectable old gentlewomen 
would have on my sjurita, during such a Temartcahly dull day, 
and knowing, from past eiperience, that when they came, they 
usually stayed to dine, I glode forth, " like sparkle out of brode," 
without nying a word to any body ; took a heaity lunch at a 
coflee-bonse ; hurried towards Furnival'aibui; and, at five o'clock, 
was jocosely reported, to the two old ladies whose visit I bad 
anticipated, aa bdng, notwithstanding the wetness of the day, 
" absent wtthout leave." 




ADAM BURDOCK. 

Although a very plodding man of business, during thq 
sommer and autumn of his life, my cousin Adam had been rather 
wayward in his youth. After the completion of his articles of 
clerkship, in the office of an eminent firm in the Temple, he 
oscillated, for several months, between Mount Parnassus and the 
Temple of Justice. During that period, he made out a catalogue 
raxsonne of above three hundred authors, — ^most of them men 
of considerable eminence, — ^who had deserted law for literature ; 
and my cousin Adam would, perhaps, have followed their ex- 
ample, had not a young lady whom he loved, — and of whose 
taste and judgment he entertained a very high opinion, — ^treated 
a copy of verses, composed by him in her praise, and which 
he considered his poetical chef-cCcouvre^ not merely with coolness, 
but positive contempt. Her sneers at his rhapsody were so galling, 
that he set his face for ever against love and literature, — lived an 
attorney, and died a bachelor. 

A good hand at making out biUs of costs is an invaluable ac- 
quisition to a legal practitioner ; a superior statement of charges 
being, in fact, a concise but clear history, subdivided into items, 
of the suit to which it refers. Adam Burdock's attendance books 
were masterly performances in this respect : almost every action, 
or legal affair, was, as I discovered duriag my examination of his 
papers, an interesting little romance ; and there appeared to be 
much of that quality which is, by many modem writers, termed 
poetry, in the law. My cousin's bills frequently contained moral, 
as well as pecuniary charges against his clients : for the sake of 
being explicit, he was evidently compelled, on many occasions, 
to envelop an accusation in a formal debit. All attomies, as I 
have since been told, labour, more or less, under this disadvantage : 
a man acts wisely, therefore, in keeping his legal adviser's bill 
" aloof from public eye ; " it is often a record of follies and offences, 
for which, perhaps, after they are passed, he blushes and repents. 
A precise, old-fashioned solicitor's ledger would form a capital 
volume for the study of human nature : the characters of his 
clients, their whims, their frailties and their sins, are accurately 



uniblded in its p«gM ; the wniToei and ccnuequenoe* of creata 
niBj tberdn, without difficulty, be traced ; tbe gradttitHi* of » 
tpradthrift, from opulence to penmy, are finely marked bj tbe 
progiesnTe cenuM from Bond Street to the Bench, in whidi tbe 
atteudancea agninit him are laid ; and a wholesome moral may, 
Tei7 often, be found in tbe concluding itenu of a lawyer'a bilL 

Idy cousin Adam'i draft iketches of coats, tbe elaborate maiginal 
meuwraoda which be bad made on them, apparently, for his am 
■mnaement, — bong, perliapa, under the influence of tbe Mcoethtt 
which, in his younger dajrs, he had " scotch'd, not kilTd,"— and 
the doenmenia to which such iketchee and memoranda teferred, 
afforded data for the following tales. Should they prove d**"f^ 
in intenst to tbe reader, I must dtber have erred in aeleetii^or 
&iled in narrating them ; for many of my catudo'i papers, and 
especially his brie&, were to me sndi amnsiiig details of matters 
of fact, that, fw the first time in my life, I heartily enjc^ied a wel 
Sunt Swithin's day. 
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*^A OLOBiOTJs mormng, Hassell,** said a spruce middle-aged 
man, as he walked up one side of the old square of Fumival's 
Inn, with a small yalise under his arm, to a short, pale, elderly 
genUeman, who was listlessly strolling, in a morning gown, slip- 
pers, and velvet cap, on the opposite pathway, and in a contrary 
direction ; — ^^ a glorious morning as ever was seen, — ^bright— dear 
• — ^but by no means sultry : — an excellent morning, I protest, and 
just to my taste.** 

** Why, sir,** replied the pale old gentleman, " I must say it's 
flue country weather ; and, I dare swear, delightful to you, who 
are just on the brink of quitting the miserable metropolis imtil 
the morrow of All Souls.** 

"• No, no,** interrupted the first speaker, in a brisk tone ; ^* I 
shall only be away a month ; Trout and Thomas is appointed at 
bar early in the term, and I must be home after the first three 
days of pheasant shooting to marshal my evidence. Tve a 
ntbpcena duces tecum to produce the papers in WagstafTs com- 
mission at the Cornwall assizes ; — that carries me clear to Bodmin : 
and Tm going on a visit to an old client, who lives but eleven 
miles furtiier ; so that the costs out of pocket of my autumnal 
rustication, thb year, will be but a flea-bite.** 

'' Ah I thou'rt a fortunate fellow,** said Hassell, with a sigh ; 
"here have I been tied by the leg, ever since Trinity term, with 
annoyances growing out of Joshua Eesterton*s will ; and flne 
weather makes me rabid, because I can't go into the coimtry to 
enjoy it. Adam Burdock and I will now be the only two prind- 
paJs left in the Lm, except bed-ridden Bailey and poor mad 
Royston.*' 

" Burdock does not ruralize, I believe.** 

" Not he : and if he had a mind so to do, he couldn't just 
now ; for he*s shackled with the same case as myself.*' 

**But can't you meet each other half-way, and close it at 
once?" 

" Impossible : — it's such an Augean stable, that a regiment of 
attomies, with a legal Hercules at their head, could not do the 
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needful in a night. We can't get at the facts, — at least we could 
not until within these few days ; and the results of our investiga- 
tions are so unexpected and staggering, that Adam and I, — and, 
indeed, all parties concerned, — are well nigh paralysed. Such a 
case has not come under my cognizance for years : if you were 
not in such a hurry Td surprise you.** 

*^ Tm not pressed, — ^not at all. I share a chaise with another 
witness who picks me up in his way from the city ; so I have only 
to keep my eye on the gates :-^pray step across." 

^' No, hang it ! the sun shines there ; see how it exposes the 
clefts and time-worn face of the huilding, so that the entire side 
of the Inn looks as though it were in the last stage of decrepitude : 
it even makes you look ten years older than you say you are, friend 
Waters. An elderly man should always walk in the shade.*' 

** What whims and fancies I " said Waters, stepi»ng lightly 
across the square. *' You're the strangest fellow ! — ^but come, 
your case, in a few words." 

^' Thus it is with us, then ; — excuse me, but eren in the shade 
you look really past the figure you put yourself at : — ^let me see, 
fifty-four, isn't it?" 

"Forty-seven! my good fellow I What the deuce — ^" 

"Rely upon it you're labouring under a mistake: it's full 
thirty years since I first met you in Jay's writ of right. — Speak- 
ing of you, I should say, in defiance of verbal statement founded 
on memory, — ^which is treacherous, I find, with regard to age, 
when we are getting grey, — ^but judging from the date written by 
the hand of time on the face of the deed, in wrinkles as crabbed 
as court-hand — " 

" Tm sixty. Well, well, be it so ; and now for your case." 

" No, Waters, you are not sixty ; because if you were, by my 
reckoning, I should be sixty-seven, which I am not : but to re- 
sume. This is our case '.—Joshua Eesterton came to London 
with no character, and nothing but a penny loaf in his pocket. 
Good luck threw him in the way of the well-known Paul Win- 
pennie : Paul had compassion on him, and raised him, by de- 
grees, from an errand boy in his ofiice, to first derk ; and, at last, 
took him in as joint partner in all his concerns. After some 
time, Paul retired to enjoy a splendid ease for the rest of his life. 
At the end of five years, he discovered a secret, namely, that an 
immense quantity of leisure was the worst stock a mercantile man 
could possibly have on hand. He was suddenly seen in the <dty 
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again : whether he was not so keen as when he left it, or men 
had grown keener during his retirement, I know not ; but Paul 
Winpennie, under whose touch every thing used to turn into 
gold, made ducks and drakes of his money ; and, by half-a-dozen 
unlucky, or, as the world s&jb, mad-cap speculations, was reduced 
^m affluence to comparative beggary/* 

"Well, all this occurs every day, Hassell,** said Waters. 

" Ay, ay ; but these are only preliminary facts." 

"Unfortunately—" 

"Hold your tongue, and hear me out. Well, the inquest 
jury — ^I omitted to say he was found dead one morning in his 
room ; — ^the inquest jury returned a verdict of * died by the visita- 
tion—' " 

" But I thought it was generally believed that he died of a 
broken heart, produced by grief.'* 

" We have nothing to do with broken hearts and grief, as a 
man of your standing on the rolls ought to feel ; we can only be 
governed by the record. But if the coroner*s return had been 
felo de se, there would have been little for the crown to take but 
his wife ; and she, I think, from all I know of her, would have 
been deemed an incumbrance, by most people ; although she soon 
got another husband.*' 

" What ! pauper as she was ?" 

" I said no such thing : if you interrupt me, I shall punish 
you by being prolix. Joshua Eesterton departed this life very 
shortly after his friend and benefactor, WiQpennie, and, in a spirit 
of gratitude to the foimder of his fortime, bequeathed a legacy of 
ten thousand poimds to Paul's widow." 

"Bravo!" 

" No, sir, it was not ' bravo ! ' — he acted like an ass ; for his 
own daughter, whom he left residuary legatee, was beggared by 
the bequest. Partly through his own ignorance of the actual 
state of his affldrs, — partly through unexpected but apparently 
valid claims, made on his estate after his death, and the failure 
of a firm, who were his principal creditors, — ^when we obtained a 
tolerable insight to his adSairs, we discovered that, after satisfying 
the creditors, and paying the legacy to Mrs. Winpennie, which, 
you perceive, was a positive bequest, whereby she had a clear 
claim of priority over his residuary legatee, the poor girl, instead 
of having, as her father doubtlessly expected, a fine fortune, will 
scarcely get enough to pay for her mourning." 
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^ A bad case/* said Waters ; *' but won*t Mn. Winpeimie do 
something for the girl ? ** 

'' That's a riddle which I can*t solve,** said Hassell ; '' for, 
before she had an opportunity to do so, or, in fact, before she 
knew that her legacy would make a skeleton of the estate, she 
got snapped up by a young fellow, who says he*s a Dane, but 
whom I suspect to be a Eerryman. From all I can learn, he 
doesn't feel disposed to forego a farthing ; and, as the woman 
married him without a settlement, he can do as he pleases, you 
know, with the money, when he gets it. I sincerely wish it may 
be soon, so that I can get out of town. The inyestigation of the 
ckums of the principal creditors for whom I am concerned, is 
now within an ace of being concluded. As soon as the executors 
get 'our releases, of course, this gentleman, as he calls himself, 
who married the widow Winpennie, will insist on the full legacy ; 
and however well inclined our friend Burdock, and his clients the 
executors, may be towards the poor girl, who, I must tell you, 
was married into a mighty high, but very poor family, bdbre 
her father's death, I can't see how they can help her. By George ! 
here she comes, — ^I dare say, on a visit to Burdock, — and without 
her husband 1 That's odd. Poor thing I Td rather not. seem to 
see her. Let us cross over, and FU stroll with you to the gate- 
way. — ^Don't stare at her, and Til be obliged to you." 

The two attomies walked to the other side of the square, and 
the lady passed hastily down the Inn towards Burdock's chambers. 
As she ascended the staircase she heard him speaking, in rather 
a tender tone, at the door of his office, apparently, to some per- 
son who was taking leave of him ; and, on reaching the first 
landing-place, she met a female, attired in a very gaudy manner, 
and altogether of rather singular appearance, whose handkerchief 
was held to her eyes as though she were weeping, or desirous of 
concealing her face. When his fair client reached the office door, 
which still remained open. Burdock was pacing to and firo within, 
evidently much vexed and agitated. 

*'Are you alone, Mr. Burdock?" timidly inquired the lady, 
after she had stood at the door for a short time without being 
able to attract the notice of the attorney. 

" My dear madam, I ask a thousand pardons," replied Burdock, 
advandng towards her ; '* I have been so annoyed that — ^Did you 
meet a lady in sulphur and sky-blue ? " 

** I did, sir : she appeared to be in tears." 
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^Ahl poor woman I she is much to be pitied; and yet, I 
protest, her appearance is so questionable, that I sincerely re* 
gret that the unhappy state of her affairs led her to pay me a 
visit. Had she not brought a letter, which I hold in my hand, 
firom a most respectable friend in the country, I should certainly 
have scrupled to receive her. She*s very unfortunate, though, I 
declare." 

*' But what are her griefs to mine, sir ? ^ 

*^My dear Mrs. Wybum, as I have often told you, bad as 
your case is, there are thousands who would deem your situation 
a state of bliss compared with what they suffer. Here, for in- 
stance, is this poor woman, forty years of age at least, weak 
enough to come to me with paint on her cheeks, and dressed 
in blue and brimstone, but with acute feelings, notwithstanding 
her folly, who marries a man for love, and, in a few days after 
the ceremony, is deserted and robbed by him of what should 
have supported her in old age." 

^* Wretched woman I like me, then, she is a beggar, I sup- 
pose ! " said Mrs. Wybum. 

^ I fear the poor creature is almost penniless, indeed : — ^her 
business with me was to receive a small sum, which my friend, 
fVom whom she brought the letter I hold, had confid^ to me 
three years ago, to invest for her. I placed it in the hands of 
your late lamented father ; and she holds his note for the amount : 
but we can*t pay her. K she had not told me she had a husband 
in wh(»n the title now vested, having had no notice from him of 
the marriage, she must, of course, have had her money : — ^but 
now it*s impossible. And the woman implored me so not to let 
her starve, that, in order to pacify and get rid of her, I have 
been compelled to request her to call again ; for which I am now 
most heartily sorry. I feel ashamed to have her seen go out of 
my office. But, odso ! my dear madam I how is it that I see you 
alone ? — Where is your husband ? " 

"In prison!" 

"At whose suit?" 

" In truth, I cannot tell : it is enough for me to know that 
he is a prisoner, and that I do not possess the means of setting 
him at liberty. Kind Mr. Burdock, will you stiE listen to me ? — 
Will you give me your counsel ?" 

"I am grieved — heartily grieved," said Burdock; "but I 
really feel at a loss how to advise — ^how to benefit you." 
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" Oh ! you can — ^you can, indeed ; or, if you cannot, there 
is none on earth who will. You know not half of my distresses. 
I am a thousand-fold more wretched than 3rou imagine. Pity me, 
sir ; — pity me^ and I will pray for you." 

^ I do pity you, most sincerely," said Burdock, considerahly 
affected ; '*hut let me implore you to be calm." 

" I will be calm as marble, sir. I have told you my hus- 
band is in prison, without shedding a tear ; — and now, without a 
sigh, I will tell you, that my sorrows are of such a nature that 
I cannot— dare not — ^must not breathe a hint to him of what I 
suffer." 

'* You positively alarm me, my dear madam. I cannot imagine 
you to have been guilty of any imprudence : and if not, what is 
there that a wife devotedly attached, as I know you are, to her 
husband, cannot confide to his bosom?*' 

" Oh ! much, much, Mr. Burdock. I have no friend, — ^none 
in the world, to whom I can tell my afflictions, but you ; and I 
have no claim on you to hear them : you have endured too many 
vexations, in your struggles for my welfare, already." 

^^ I regret that no better success has attended my poor endea- 
vours, Mrs. Wybum ; but, believe me, that as far as prudence 
will allow, my best exertions are still at your service." 

" Then you will hear and advise me ?" 

'^ I will, as I hope for mercy, to the best of such judgment as 
I am endowed with." 

"Oh! thank you, thank you! — on my knees I will thank 
you." 

" Nay, nay ! I must not be repaid thus : I shall charge the 
consultation in my bill, and I hope you will one day pay it,*' 
said the attorney, with a smile. " Come, again let me entreat 
you to be calm." 

" I am sure I shall be so : — I have overcome the bitterness of 
bringing my mind to tell you my little tale, and I feel capable of 
doing so properly. Your kindness gives me additional courage 
and self-command. I shall endeavour to restrict myself to simple 
facts, and I will go through the task, unless my heart break in 
the attempt. Are we free from interruption ?" 

" Entirely so ; my clerks are both out, and I will answer no 
one until you have done." 

" Then I will begin at once. I solemnly enjoin you, sir, not 
to reveal what I am about to tell you to any mortal ; for, alas ! it 
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concerns my husband's honour, — nay, even his life. Much as 
he loves me, I think he would deprive me of existence, rather 
than let me make, you acquainted with his weakness, — ^I will say 
his crime: but as it may save us both from being even more 
vrretched than we are, I will trust it to your ear. When Greorge 
Wybum married me, he knew I had considerable expectations, 
and, therefore, did not demand a settlement. My poor father 
allowed us a handsome income, while he lived ; Greorge was 
high-spirited and gay, but not extravagant ; and we had enough, 
— ^nay, something to spare, after our yearly expenses were paid, 
until within a few months before my father's death, when a sad 
and sudden change came over us. At Harrowgate, my husband, — 
Heaven knows how, — ^formed an acquaintance with a man, who, 
after a short time, was our constant visitor and George's bosom 
friend. In three months, imder the influence of his associate, my 
husband became a gambler and a duellist I He was still kind to 
me, and I concealed his faults from my father. Vain were all my 
attempts to reclaim him : I had lost my power of persuading him, 
but yet I feel sure he loved me. I now bitterly lament my folly 
in keeping his proceedings a secret from my father ; for he went 
on in his evil ways. At last the climax arrived : he lost more 
than he could pay ; and, unable to bear up against the dishonour 
which his default would have brought upon him, he abruptly 
quitted Harrowgate with a determination to destroy himself. He 
wrote to his new friend, stating that, ere the letter reached its 
destination, he should be numbered with the dead. He declared 
that he felt unable to address his poor wife ; but he warmly re- 
commended her to the care of him to whom he wrote, and begged 
that her unfortunate husband's fate might be revealed to her as 
gradually as possible. The wretch came to me as he was desired : 
he told me a little, and I learnt the rest from the letter which 
George had sent him. Accompanied by this man, I made all pos- 
sible haste to the place whence George had written. I foimd him 
alive and unhurt. His pistols were lying on the table before him, 
when I rushed into the room, and he was writing to me : he could 
not leave the world without bidding me an eternal adieu ! He 
had lingered over the paper, which was damped by his tears ; but, 
from the language of the sentence which he was penning w^hen 
we entered, his resolution to destroy himself seemed to have been 
unshaken ; and I am convinced that, had we not arrived sooner 
than he expected, and had not his heart urged him to assure m^ 
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that he loved and blessed me in his last moments, I should that 
day have been a widow. He embraced and wept oyer me, but 
blushed before his friend, and seemed dreadfully enraged at our 
arrival. When I, at length, sacoeeded in soothing him a little, 
he asked my companion to advise him how he ought to act. The 
reply I can never forget. It was this : — ^ Why, truly, Mr. Wy- 
bum, after having stated that you were going to commit suicide, 
there is but one course to save your reputation, namely, — to 
keep your word : but as I suppose no one but myself^ except 
your wife, is acquainted with ^e circumstance, no doubt you 
will see the vrisdom of suffering certain notions, which, perhaps, 
are rather too rigorously attended to, in some quarters, giving 
place to the dictates of religion, et cetera ; — that is, if you feel 
satisfied that I can be depended on to keep your secret.* ' Will 
you swear to do so?* asked my husband. 'Nay,* replied the 
Other, * if you doubt me, you have your remedy. Were I capaUe 
of wronging my friend, I surely should not be prevented from 
so doing by the comparatively cobweb fetters of a private oath.* 
Subsequently, I prevailed upon him, by reproaches and en- 
treaties, to promise me solemnly that he would relinquish all 
thoughts of carrying his fatal resolution into efiect : but he made 
the most solemn vow, that if either I or his friend betrayed the 
weakness, or, to use his own words, the cowardice he had shewn, 
in not completing what he had meditated, he should certainly 
blow out his brains the first opportunity; for he never could 
exist under the idea that he was the laughing-stock of the wcnrld. 
Summoning up his fortitude, he returned with us to Harrowgate : 
and, in a few days, a portion of what he had lost at the gaming- 
table was paid ; for the remainder, he gave bonds payable on the 
death of my father ; and I firmly believe he has never touched 
the dice-box since.** 

'' Then I am glad to say all seems to have ended more happily 
than could have been expected,** observed Burdock. 

" Not so, sir, — ^not so, indeed,'* replied Mrs. Wybum ; " that 
fatal friend still hovers near him ; — ^my husband still hugs the 
snake that destrojrs while he embraces him. Those gambling 
debts, I am certain, were contracted by my husband with the 
villain*8 confederates.** 

'^ Then the bonds have been, at length, put in force against 
hun?*' 

" They have ; and I now owe my husband*s loss of liberty, as 
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I once almost did tlie loss of his life, to the machinations of 
Blennerhagen?*' 

*^Blennerhiigen!** exclaimed the attorney, considerahly sur- 
prised ; ^^ yon surely do not mean our Mr. Bknnerhagen, — ^he who 
married Paul Winpennie*s widow ! " 

"He is the man,** replied Mrs. Wylmra: "he ohtained an 
introduction to Mrs. Winpennie hy means of my hushand. Foolish 
as she is, and lucky as she has been, in one respect, — alas ! to my 
sorrow, — I sincerely pity her ; for miserable will be her fate. She 
isUnked to a cahn, determined villain, who entertains no spark 
of afieetion for her : the possession of my poor father's legacy, 
and not her person, was his object in marrying her. 

" And how do you know this, my dear madam ? 

" Oh, sir ! Blennerhagen has thrust his confidence upon me, 
and I have been compelled to listen to him. Unhappily, he has, 
or pretends to have, a pasraon for me ; and I have endured the 
confession from his own lips. He has boldly told me, that, had 
George committed suicide, he should have offered me his hand, 
as soon as decency would have permitted him to do so. You find, 
sir, that I am as good as my word : I tell you this without a 
blush or a tear, while you shudder ! ** 

"Shudder! ay, and I well may. Thou dost not blush or 
weep, indeed, my poor young sufferer ; but thy cheek is deathly 
pale, and thy eyes seem burning in their sockets. I beseech you, 
let us postpone this.** 

"Nay, nay, pray hear me to an end: I have brought my 
courage to bear it all ; if I relapse, I cannot work upon myself to 
go through the ordeal again.** 

" But why not unmask this villain — this hypocrite — this 
wolf?'* 

" Your honest indignation makes you forget that my husband*s 
lifb is in his power. That fatal letter, which George wrote to him 
when he quitted Harrowgate with a determination to commit 
suicide, is still in the possession of Blennerhagen; I saw him 
take it from his pocket-bode but two days ago, although he pro* 
tests to Geoige that it is destroyed : and the publication of it 
would, I fear, hurry my husband to self-destruction at once. I 
know George*s temper so well, that I tremble at the idea of in- 
curring so great a risk ; and yet what else to do I know not ; for 
the demon, after persecuting me in vam, t<x months, now holds 
that hand-Writing before my eyes, and dares me to be virtuous ! ** 
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'* The monster ! I will move mountains, but he ahall be de- 
feated, — ay, and punished." 

"Thank you, thank you! — my heart thanks you: I knew 
your will would be good : but, alas ! I doubt your power. You 
know not with whom you have to deal. Blennerhagen prides 
himself on being impregnable : he talks to me of working like a 
mathematician : he says that all his plans are laid down with 
such geometrical precision that they cannot fail. He has thrown 
such a magic web about me, that I have felt myself to be almost 
his slave ; and yet, thank heaven, I am innocent, and loathe hiuL 
Save me, Mr. Burdock ! — ^but not at the expense of my husband's 
life : save me, I implore you ! — ^I have no other friend." 

"I will save — I will extricate you, if it be in the power of 
man. I have worked like a negro for my money, and may soon 
be past working, and want it. I have debarred myself of every 
indulgence ; but I can — ^I will afford to gratify my feelings, for 
once in my life, even at the risk of diminishing some of my hard- 
earned little hoard. Mrs. Wybum, Til back myself, if need be, 
with a thousand pounds, and, — confound the fellow, — have at 
him ! Excuse me for swearing ; but Tm warmed, and feel a 
pleasure in indulging — ^* 

" Be temperate, sir, in your proceedings, lest you forget that 
next to my own innocence, my husband's life — '* 

^^Do not fear, madam. Is Mr. Wybum in prison, or at a 
lock-up house?" 

" At the lock-up house, sir, in Serle's Buildings." 

"Then I'll bail him. Hassell may laugh at me, when he 
hears that I have stepped out of my cautious path, if he likes ; 
but m begin by bailing Wybum : for his liberty, at this time, is 
of the utmost value. Within a few days, the great struggle will 
come on, which must settle the main question between Hassell's 
clients and the executors : on the fortunate result of that depends 
your only hope ; and a poor hope it is, I must confess : still, 
Wybum should be at large to fight it out, and strive to the last. 
After to-day, I ought to be in hourly consultation with him. 

"Blennerhagen knows all this; and, not expecting God would 
raise up such a friend to George, has caused him to be arrested. 
As he boasts of generally making his actions produce double re- 
sults, he flatters himself, also, that I, being thus overwhelmed 
with this new misfortune, and deprived of the protecting presence 
of my husband, — " 
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" Curse him !— he shall be foiled ! I won't put up with it, 
while I have breath ! " 

" I must tell you, — for, as you now have heard so much, you 
should know all, — that one of the threats or temptations he holds 
out to me, is this: — 'Wybum,' he says, 'wQl soon, in all 
probability, be entirely dependent on my bounty ; for having, 
through my marriage with Mrs. Winpennie, an entire control 
over the ten thousand pounds legacy, which will, apparently, eat 
up the whole of your father's property, after payment of the 
debts, I can starve Wybum, if I like/ This is a specimen of the 
language which he dares to use to me. Had I my jewels left, 
I could have raised a sufficient sum, perhaps, to procure George 
his liberty, without troubling you ; but Blennerhagen obtained 
them from me long ago, without Mr. Wybum's knowledge, by 
protesting that he had spent all he possessed to keep the bond- 
holders quiet, and wanted money to enable him to make a figure 
before Mrs. Winpennie. I have been very weak and very foolish, 
you will say ; but what could I do ? Blennerhagen dares me to 
reveal a syllable of what passes at our interviews, to my husband : 
he tells me that he should instantly detect my treachery by George's 
Conduct. I am forced to see — ^to hear him : — ^he is the worst of 
tyrants. K I strive to extricate myself from his wiles, I plunge 
deeper in his toils. To remain passive is to offer up myself a 
willing victim to a being, whom, of all others, I abhor. Could I 
have taken counsel of my husband, all might have been well : 
but I have not dared to breathe a word to him of my sorrows ; 
and Blennerhagen well knows how to obtain advantages over a 
wife, deprived, as I have been, of her natural supporter." 

" It shall be at an end, I tell you : Wybum shall be bailed, 
and m try if I can't play off a few tricks. We'll countermine 
this scoundrel. Til insure your husband's life for my security, and 
then, if he have so high a sense of honour as you think, he won't 
fa, me as his bail by shooting himself ; for I shall make him 
understand that the office won't pay, if the insured perishes by his 
own hands ; so that we're safe until November : and, in the 
interim. Til sacrifice a little to those feelings which laudable pru- 
dence has taught me, hitherto, to smother. It's hard if a man 
cannot make a fool of himself once in his life ; and, should I lose 
my time and money both, humanity will be a plea for me, with 
my own conscience, and that of every honest man in the world. 
Besides, Fm only fifty, and shall not die a beggar if it comes to 
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the worst, perhaps. I will fulfil my promise, madam, be assured ! 
Time is precious : — ^have you anything more to 9ak of me P" 

" A glass oi water," faintly replied Mrs. Wyhum ; " a glass of 
water and a little air ; for my strength is gone.** 

Burdock, with great alacrity, opened the little window of his 
room, and brought Mrs. Wybum some water, in a broken cup, 
time enough to save her from fainting. Some one knocked at 
the outer door, and she almost immediately afterwards rose to 
depart. Burdock conducted her to the foot of the staircase, 
b^;ging her to keep up her spirits, and protesting that he thoii^t 
he should prove himself as good a mathematician as Bkn- 
nerhagen: ''for,** added he, ^^I have dabbled in the science, 
and Euclid still affords me amusement in my hours of rdazatioaL 
from l^;al business." 

The person who had knocked at the office door just before 
Mrs. Wybum*s departure, was the bearer of a note from Blen- 
nerhagen*s wife, in which she earnestly requested the &your of a 
consultation with Burdock, at her own house, on an affair of the 
utmost importance. The lady stated that she was confined to her 
room by indisposition, othennse she would have paid him a visit 
in Fumival*s Inn ; and she pix>tested that, if he did not so far 
indulge her as immediately to obey her summons, she would, at 
the risk of her life, wait upon him at his office. 

'^Paul Winpennie*s choice was always a fool,** muttered 
Burdock, as he threw the letter on his table, alter having perused 
its contents ; ^ she was always fantastical, and apt to magnify 
atoms into elephants ; but I don*t think she would write me sudi 
an epistle as this, if something extraordinary had not occurred : 
ergo, m go to her at once. Perhaps I may glean something 
which may assist me in extricating Wybum : I hope I shall ; fisr 
though I have promised his wife so mnch, at this moment I can*t 
see my way dear a single inch beyond my nose, — except so far as 
regards bidling him, which FU do as soon as I return. It is pos- 
sible, that the woman has discovered something ; for the most silly 
of her sex possess an astonishing acuteness cm particular occasions. 
I may meet Blennerhagen with his wile, too : — at all events Til 
go^ and ponder on the way as to what proceedings I ought to take 
against this mathematical monster : — ^for act against him, I will ; 
on that Fm fixed — ^that is — if I can find out a way to do so, with 
any prospect of success.*' 

As Burdock conduded this little soliloquy, one of his clerks 
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returned ; and the old gentleman, without a moments delay, set 
off towards Blennerhagen's house. On reaching the comer of the 
street in which it stood, he was accosted hy a female, who hegged 
him, in a very mysterious manner, to follow her. 

" My good woman,** said Burdock, " you are in error, I ap- 
prehend.** 

^' Not if I am speaking to Mr. Burdock, and if you are going 
to Mrs. Blennerhagen,** replied the woman. 
. ^* I certainly am that man,** said Burdock ; ^* and you are quite 
right in supposing that I am on my way to visit that lady : — 
what then?** 

'^ Follow me and I will conduct 3rou to her. I am her woman, 
and act hy her orders.** 

" Mighty odd ! ** exclaimed the attorney ; " hut lead on ; — Fll 
follow you. I suppose she has her reasons for this ; and it mat- 
ters but little to me which way I go, so that — ^mark me, woman — 
80 that I am not led a dance : for though I walk slowly, on ac- 
count of an infirmity in my knees, time, I assure you, is precious 
to me. Go forward.'* 

The woman immediately walked on towards a little hack street, 
down which she proceeded a short distance, and then turned 
under an old arched gateway into a solitary yard. The buildings 
on one side of this place appeared, by a weather-beaten notice 
board, to have been long without tenants. Through a low wall, 
on the opposite side of the yard, there were entrance-doors to the 
back gardens of a range of respectable houses. 

^' I perceive,** said Burdock, as the woman opened one of the 
garden doors, ^ that you are smuggling me in the back way^ — 
Give my compliments to your mistress, and tell her, that I prefer 
entering in the ordinary maimer. K you ¥rill step through the 
house, I dare say I shall be at the front door nearly as soon as 
you have opened it.** 

Burdock then turned on his heel, and strode away from his 
guide at rather a brisk pace. On reaching the front door, he 
found the woman there waiting for him. Casting on the old 
gentleman a look of reproach, and significantly putting her finger 
to her lips, she conducted him up stairs, and silently ushered him 
into Mrs. Blennerhagen*s dressing-room. The lady, who was re- 
clining on a sofa, attired in an elegant morning di^ss, rose as he 
entered ; and, between jest and earnest, reproached him for not 
having given a more prompt attention to her note. Burdock 
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protested that he had not heen guilty of the least delay in obey- 
ing her commanda. 

^ Well, well !" said the lady, ** perhaps I am wnmg ; but to 
a woman of my nerves, suffering at once under indisposition, and 
the most agonizing suspense, every moment seems to be an a^.** 

^' What's the matter, madam ?" inquired Burdock. ^ Where 
is Mr. Blennerhagen ? '* 

*' Thank Heaven ! he is out : — my anxiety has been intense 
lest you should not arrive before he returned. My dear Mr. 
Burdock, Fm in the greatest distress.'* 

^ Then, upon my honour and conscience, madam, I don't see 
how I can be of any assistance to you ; fix my hands are so Ml 
of female distress just now — ^** 

*' Oh, sir !-~but not such pressing — such important distress as 
mine. Recollect that Pm a vdfe ; — a wife, Mr. Burdock, and not 
altogether indifferent to my husband." 

**• Well, madam ! there • are many wives who can say quite as 
much, I assure you. — ^But now for your facts : I am bound to 
hear, even if I cailnot assist you." 

^ Ah ! you're a kind — a dear old gentleman : — ^I al¥rays said 
so, and now I find that I am right. You have a heart formed to 
S3mipathize with those who are in sorrow.** 

*^ The world thinks rather differently of me,** replied Burdock : 
" my feelings, I know by experience, will bear as much as most 
men*s. Business, madam, — business has hardened them : — but, 
allow me to ask, what has occurred ? You seem to have been 
ruffled." 

*' Do I ?** said Mrs. Blennerhagen, turning to a looking-glass 
which stood on the table by her side, and glancing at the reflec-* 
tion of her still lovely face, with a look of anxiety. " Well, now 
I see myself, I declare Pm quite frightened. I positively look 
like a hag ! don't I ? — I ought not to suffer such trifles to affect 
me so severely." 

*' Trifles, my dear madam ! " emphatically exclaimed the at** 
tomey : ^' I beg your pardon ; but I was led to understand, from 
the tenor of your language — ^" 

" Attribute it to the excess of my womanly fears, — ^increased, 
perhaps, by indisposition, — and excuse me. We are weak crea-* 
tures, as you must know ; even the very best of us are agitated 
into agony, by phantoms of our own creation. My suspicions — ^*' 

*' Am I summoned to advise you on suspicion, then P** 
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**jrothing more, I assure you: and, really, I ought to be 
ashamed to entertain, for one instant, so poor an opinion of Mr. 
B.'s taste ; and, permit me to say it, of my own person. Now I 
reflect, it waa exceedingly, wrong of me, perhaps, to be jealous of 
the woman." 

*'I wish, with all my heart, madam, you had reflected an 
hour ago." 

" Would that I had ! I should have been saved much — much 
uneasiness : — ^but I now laugh at my fears," said the lady, afiect- 
ing to titter. 

" I am sorry I cannot join you, madam." 

*' Ah, Mr. Burdock ! I know the interest you take in my hap- 
piness ; and, therefore, I sent for you to advise, — to comfort me. 
I look up to you as to my father." 

" You do me an honour, Mrs. Blennerhagen, to which I never 
had an idea of aspiring." 

" The honour is entirely on my side, Mr. Burdock," replied 
the lady, taking one of Burdock*s hands in both her own ; ^^ I 
feel proud to be permitted to make free with so worthy and 
respectable a character. My confidence in you is unbounded, Mr. 
Burdock : you see, I receive you in my dressing-room — " 

"For mine own part," interrupted the attorney, "I should 
have preferred the parlour ; and so, most probably, would Mr. 
Blennerhagen." 

"Don't talk so foolishly, Mr. Burdock: — attomejrs, like 
physicians, are privileged persons, you know." 

"True, true, madam," said Burdock, rather hastily quitting 
his seat ; " and now, as the cause of our conference is at an end, 
I will take my leave." 

" My dear sir, you surely are not going to quit me in this 
state : — ^you have not heard my complaint." 

" I thought your mind was easy on the subject." 

" Oh ! by no means ! I am far from soothed, — ^far from tran- 
quillijsed : your discrimination may shed a new light upon my 
mind. I must insist on throwing myself upon your consider- 
ation." 

"For consistency's sake, don't blow hot and cold in the same 
moment, Mrs. Blennerhagen. Be in a rage, or be pacified : and 
if I must hear your tale of woe, the sooner you tell it the better.*' 

" You'll promise not to call me a silly, foolish woman, then, if 
you think my apprehensions were groimdless." 
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shame ; m> that I may be able to obtain kgal leparatkm, at least, 
from the unknown assassin of my happiness. Peterson,'* added 
he, turning to the stranger, *^ take the key and open that doset- 
door." 

^^ Lord ! Mr. Blennerhagen,** said the lady, with a forced 
laugh ; ^ don*t cany on the joke, by making such serious faces : 
I told you, Wilmot, he would be too deep for us : — see, now, if 
he hasn*t got the key. Where did you find it, love ? ** 

^ I took it, madam, from your hand,** replied Blennerhagen, 
^ when your mind was occupied in affecting a painfril and lan- 
guishing recovery from syncope. This may be a jest to you, but 
it is none to me ; nor shall it be to him who has wronged me. 
I have set my mark upon the villain : — ^perceiving a portion of 
male attire, which I could not recognise as my own, hanging 
frt)m the crevice of the closet-door, while I appeared to be busy 
at the desk behind you, I cut it off: I have it here,** added 
Blennerhagen, producing a triangular piece of brown doth from 
his pocket ; *^ let the man who owns it chum it if he dare.** 

^' Adam Burdock dares to daim his own in any place,** ex- 
claimed the attorney, bursting the door open with one furious 
effort : " that*s a piece of the tail of my coat.** 

^^ Mr. Burdock ! ** exclaimed Blennerhagen. 

" Ay, sir, Mr. Burdock, — ^heartily ashamed of himself, for being 
made a ninny by your wife, or a dupe by both of you and my 
precious friend, "Mis. Wilmot. You all look astonished ; but, 
be assured, there is no one here half so much astonished as 
myself. I believe you to be capable of anything, Blennerhagen ; 
but, on a moment*s consideration, I think your wife is too much 
of a simpleton to act as your confederate, in a plot on my pocket ; 
and notwithstanding your skill in mathematics, I am willing to 
attribute all this to mere acddent.** 

^^ He calls me a simpleton, Wilmot ; — ^he casts a slur on my 
intellects, Mr. Blennerhagen,** exdaimed the lady. 

*' In that he is more uncharitable than myself^ madam,** said 
Blennerhagen : ^' it may be an accident, it is true ; but I question 
whether the gentleman, with all his professional skill, will be able 
to persuade a special jury to think so.** 

*^ I am sure my mistress is as innocent as the child unborn,** 
observed Mrs. Wilmot. 

'' Hold your tongue, woman, and leave the room,** said Blen- 
nerhagen, angrily. 
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" Indeed, I shall not leave the room," said Wilmot : " 111 
stand by my mistress to the last, and won't leave her for you or 
anybody else. You're a couple of vile wretches ; and there isn't 
a pin to choose between you." 

** Oh I Wilmot, thou art thy poor heart-broken mistress's only 
friend, after all," sobbed Mrs. Blennerhagen ; '' she is the victim 
of circumstances and her own refined feelings." 

" Peterson," said Blennerhagen, '' I am under the unpleasant 
necessity of requesting you to remember all that you have just 
witnessed. You will agree with me, I think, that I ought to 
make this man quit my house before I leave it myself." 

" Unquestionably," replied Peterson. 

^' I shall do no such thing," said Burdock ; ^' conscious of my 
innocence, I defy you ; — ^I laugh at you : and, before I quit this 
roof, I will make you wish you had sooner crossed the path of a 
hungry wolf than mine. I dare you to give me half an hour's 
interview." 

** Ought I to do so, Peterson ? " calmly inquired Blennerhagen. 

^^ Not without a witness, I think," was the reply. 

" With a score of witnesses, if you will," said Burdock : — 
"events have precipitated my proceedings: — with a score of 
witnesses, if you will. But mark me, man, you shall lament, 
if we are in solitude, that there will be still one awful witness of 
your villany. I will unmask your soul ; I will shew you to 
yourself, and make you grind your teeth with agony, unless you 
are, indeed, a demon in human form." 

"Heavens! Mr. Burdock," exclaimed Mrs. Bleunerhagep, 
" what can you have to say against my husband P " 

" It matters not, madam ; he shall hear me in this place, or 
elsewhere hereafter." 

" I scorn your threats, sir," said Blennerhagen ; " and publicly 
or privately, I will meet any accusation you may have to make 
against me." 

" Privately be it, then, if you dare." 

" Dare, sir I Leave the room every body : — ^nay, I insist ; — 
Peterson and all. Now, sir," said Blennerhagen, closing the 
door after his wife, Wilmot, and Peterson, who, in obedience to 
his command, had lefl the room ; " now, sir, we are alone, what 
have you to say ? " 

" Blennerhagen," said the attorney, fixing his keen eye on that 
of the Mathematician, " George Wybum has been arrested." 
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^^ It is an erent that has heen long looked for. I am rather 
hurt that, in communicating with his friends on the sahject, he 
should have given you a priority over m3r8elf. I lament to say 
that he has fallen into bad hands.** 

*^ He has,** replied Burdock ; ^ but I will endeavour to release 
him.** 

^ I thank you on behalf of my friend," said Blennerhagen, 
with a malicious smile; ''but I would suggest, with great 
humility, that you will find sufficient employment, at present, to 
extricate yourself.** 

"Sir," said Burdock, *'I wanted but the key-note to your 
character : every word you utter is in unison with your actions.** 

" We are alone,** said Blennerhagen, " and I can allow you 
to be vituperative. Detection renders you desperate : that philo- 
sophy which enables me to gaze calmly on the wreck of my own 
peace, teaches me, also, to bear with those who are so unfortunate 
as to be guilty. I would not personally bruise a broken reed : I 
cannot descend to chastise the man, who has injured me deeply, 
for an insult in words. The highwayman who has robbed us, may 
defame our characters with impunity ; the lesser merges into the 
greater offence : we do not fly into a passion, and apply the cudgel 
to his back ; we pity, and let the law hang him. K your hands 
were quite at liberty, pray what course would you adopt to benefit 
George Wybum ? ** 

" I am so far at liberty, I thank Providence,** replied Burdock, 
" as to be able to bail him ; and I mean to do so within an hour.** 

"You do?*' 

" Ay, sir, to the confusion of his enemies, as sure as Fm a 
sinner. You seem amazed." 

"I am indeed, — ^to say the least, — surprised, and naturally 
delighted to find fortune should so unexpectedly raise him up a 
friend." 

" I am rather surprised myself; but Til do it, Tm determined, 
hap what will." 

"It is truly grievous, — a matter of deep regret, — that I 
cannot fold you in my arms,** said Blennerhagen. " How strange 
it is that the same bosom should foster the most noble and the 
basest of thoughts. In the human heart, the lily and the hemlock 
seem to flourish together. K it were possible that your ofience 
against my honour could admit of palliation or forgiveness — ^but 
I beg pardon ; I must be permitted to write a hasty line, on a 
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subject of some importance, which, until this moment, I had for- 
gotten. It is the miserable lot of man, that, in the midst of his 
most acute trials, he is often compelled to attend to those minor 
duties, the neglect of which would materially prejudice some of 
those about him. I shall still give you my attention." 

" Every syllable — every action of this man, now amazes me," 
said Burdock to himself, walking towards the window: "he 
ahnost subdues me from my purpose." 

" I shall be entirely at your service in an instant," said Blen- 
nerhagen, advancing to the door with a note, which he had 
hastily written, in his hand: "I beg pardon, — oblige me by 
ringing the bell." 

Burdock mechanically complied with his request ; and Blenner- 
hagen stepped outside the door to give his servant some directions, 
as Burdock conceived, relative to the note. During his brief 
absence, the attorney, acting either from experience or impulse, 
cast a glance on the little pad, consisting of several sheets of 
blotting-paper, which lay on the escrutoire. Blennerhagen had 
dried his note on the upper sheet : it was rapidly penned in a 
full, bold hand : and the impression of nearly every letter was 
quite visible on the blotting-paper. To tear off the sheet, to hold 
it up against the looking-glass, so as to rectify the reverse position 
of the words, and to cast his eye over those which were the most 
conspicuous, was the work of a moment. It ran thus : — " Gil- 
liABD — I must change my plan — let Wybum be instantly re- 
leased — contrive that he shall suspect he owes his liberty to my 
becoming security for the debts — ^BLENWEBHAGEii." 

Burdock had conveyed this precious document to the side- 
pocket of his coat before Blennerhagen returned : he resolved not 
to act rashly upon it, but to consider calmly what would be the 
most efficacious mode of using it. He felt highly gratified that 
he now possessed the means of supporting Mrs. Wybum^s state- 
ment as to Blennerhagen's treachery. It afforded him consider- 
able satisfaction, also, that he might, in all probability, not only, 
in some measure, benefit Wybum, but, by politic conduct, force 
Blennerhagen to desist from giving him any trouble on account 
of the awkward situation into which he had been placed by Mrs. 
Blennerhagen*s folly. 

All these ideas darted through his brain with the rapidity 
of lightning. He felt pleased; and, doubtless, exhibited some 
symptoms of his internal satisfaction in his countenance; for 
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Blennerhagen resumed the conTenation by saying, " Tou smile, 
sir : the prospect of doing a good action lights up your counte- 
nance, and makes you forget your personal troubles. Until this 
day, you have, to me, been an object of respect. What could 
induce you to act as you have done, — to injure and then braye 
me ? You threatened to unmask me — ^to make me crouch and 
tremble before you : I am still erect, and my hand is firm.** 

"Let that pass, sir,'* said Burdock; "the novelty — the ri- 
diculous novelty, cS my situation, must be my excuse. You can, 
perhaps, imagine the feelings of an innocent man, labouring 
under a sudden and severe accusation.** 

" I can, indeed,** replied Blennerhagen. " Do you say you are 
innocent ? ** 

" I scorn to answer such a question.** 

"Truly, your manner staggers me; — ^your character has its 
weight, too : I should be exceedingly glad to see you exculpated. 
May I ask what brought you to my wife's dressing-room ?** 

"To that I will reply: — I received a summons from Mrs. 
Blennerhagen, and was conducted to this apartment by her 
servant : the idiot wanted to smuggle me in the back way, but 
I wouldn't put up with it.** 

" One inquiiy more, and I have done. On what occasion, and 
for what purpose, were you so summoned ? ** 

" Eh ! why — gadso ! it's very absurd, to be sure ; but there I 
stand at bay. I must consider before I answer your question : 
m speak to Hassell about it, and hear what he sajrs on an A B 
case, without mentioning names. Perhaps it wouldn't be a 
breach of professional confidence either ; but we shall see." 

"Mr. Burdock, I am almost inclined to think, although ap- 
pearances are powerful, that I have not been wronged. Mrs. 
Blennerhagen, although I respect and have married her, is not 
a woman for whom a man, with any philosophy, would carry an 
affair of this kind to extremities, particularly where the internal 
evidence is weak. I am willing to give you the full benefit of 
my doubts : but, sir, at the least you have been indiscreet. Your 
conduct may cost me much : my reputation is at the mercy of 
other tongues; which, however, I must admit, may be silenced. 
Should I consent to smother this matter, will you, in return, 
comply with such request as I may make, without questioning 
my motives or betraying my confidence ?" 

" What if I declme to do so ?" 
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*^ Then I will accept nothing less than a thousand pounds.** 

*^ As hush-money, I suppose, you mean.** 

^^ Call it what you please. I shall put you to the test, most 
probably, within a week. You know the alternative : — if you 
decline that too, I shall go on with the action, which, in justice^ 
to myself, I am compelled to commence immediately. That I 
may not be defeated, I must also leave my house, or turn my 
wife out of doors, to wait the result But do not be alarmed, I 
will al»de by what I have said, — your services cnr a thousand 
pounds. After this, I need scarcefy say to you, that I do not 
think I have been actually injured : but the case is clear against 
you; other eyes have witnessed appearances, which go to impeach 
Mrs. Blennerhagen*s virtue ; and I act as any other man would, in 
demanding atonement, in some shi^ or other. I shall now send 
up my friend to see you out.** 

^^ Bern quocunqite tnodo remP^ ejaculated the attorney, as 
Blennerhagen closed the door after him. ** This fellow is a fear- 
ftil one to strive with ; and I am, unfortunately, in some degree, 
fettered by the fact he alludes to. But cheer up, Adam I — ^your 
cause is good ; be courageous, and you shall surely conquer.** 

Without waiting for the arrival of Peterson, Burdock snatched 
up his hat and cane, hastily descended the stairs, and, without 
looking to the right or left, quitted the house. He got into a 
coach at the first stand he came to, and directed the coachman 
to set him down, as quickly as possible, in Serle*s Buildings, 
Carey Street. On arriving at the lock-up house, he found that 
George Wybum had already been liberated. He was, in some 
degree, prepared for this intelligence, by Blennerhagen*s letter to 
Gillard, of which he had so luckily obtained a copy. His regret 
at being thus anticipated by the agent of Blennerhagen, did not 
make him forget that it was a full hour beyond his usual dinner- 
time : he hastened to Symond*s Inn coffee-house; where, notwith- 
standing the unpleasant scenes of the morning, he ate a very 
hearty dinner, drank an extra half pint of wine, and perused the 
daily papers, before he returned to his chambers. 

On entering his office, one of the clerks informed him that 
there was a lady in his private room, waiting, in the utmost 
anxiety, for his return. Burdock immediately walked in, and, to 
his great indignation and amazement, beheld Mrs. Blennerhagen. 
He recoiled from the sight of her unwelcome countenance, and 
would, perhaps, have fairly run away from her, if the lady had 
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not pounoed upon him before he could letrognde a single pace. 
She dragged him into the centre of the room; where, damping one 
of hia anna in her hands, she fell on her knees, and implored 
him to pity and relieye the most ill-starred gentlewoman that 
ever breathed. ^ Nothing shall induce me to rise finun this spot,** 
continued Mrs. Blennerhagen, ^ until you prmnise, at least, to 
hear me.** 

^I submit to my fiite,** replied Burdock. ^ Pray release my 
hand ; these buildings are old, and I stand exposed to a murder- 
ous rush of air. I am naturally snsoeptiUe of cold, and have been 
taught by experience to avoid this spot Release me instantly, 
or I must call the clerks to my assistance.** 

" Promise, then, to hear me.** 

^' Anything, madam ! — Odso ! — ^haye I not already told you 
I would submit to my &te P And a hard &te it is," continued 
Burdock, taking up a strong position behind his writing-table as 
soon as his arm was at liberty ; ^' I consider myself particularly 
unfortunate in eyer haying heard of the name of Burdock, or 
Winpennie either." 

^* I)on*t asperse my late husband,** said the lady ; '* call me 
what you like, but don*t asperse Paul. I am a wretched woman, 
Mr. Burdock.*' 

" You're a yery silly, self-sufficient woman, Mrs. Blenner- 
hagen,** replied the attorney. ^* Are you not ashamed to look me 
in the fiice, after haying, by your absurd conduct, and the assist- 
ance of your satellite,' your female familiar, brought me into a 
situation so distressing to a man of my respectability ?" 

"Don't speak against my poor Wilmot; — don*t call her 
names : call me names, if you must be abusive, and Til bear it 
all patiently. As to your sneer upon my being familiar with her, 
I can safely say that, faithM as she is, I have never forgotten 
that Wilmot is a servant. A woman who has seen so much of 
this vile, odious world, as I have, is not to be told that too mudi 
familiarity breeds contempt." 

" You misunderstand me, madam ; — but to explain would be 
useless. Allow me to ask you, coolly and temperately, — after what 
has taken place, what the devil brings you here ? You must be 
out of your senses — Pm sure you must — or you'd never act thus." 

"You will not say so when you know my motives: but, 
anxious as I feel to explain them, I can*t help observing, how 
cruel it is for you to upbraid me with what took place to-day. I 
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can lay my hand upon my heart, and declare that I acted for the 
best : any prudent woman would have done exactly as I did ; for 
who could expect that ever a man of your years and experience 
would let the tail of his coat be caught in the closet-door ?** 

" Pray don't go on at this rate : — go home, my good woman, — 
go home at once.** 

'* Good woman, indeed, Mr. Burdock ! You forget, sir, that 
you are talking to the relict of the late Paul Winpennie. I hope 
you do not mean to add insult to the injury you have done me.** 

** Zounds ! Mrs. Blennerhagen, it is J who have been irgured, 
— ^injured by yow, madam.** 

'* Oh ! I beg your pardon ; if you had only recollected that 
your coat — *' 

^* Talk no more about it ; — ^it shall be as you please, if you will 
drop the subject, and come to the point at once. Why do I see 
you here?** 

'^ I hope I may be permitted to sit.** 

** Oh ! certainly, — ^I beg pardon,** said Burdock, handing Mrs. 
Blennerhagen a chair, and immediately returning to his position 
behind the writing-table. 

'*I am, at this moment, exceedingly indisposed, you will 
recollect,** said the lady; and I ought to be in bed, with a 
physician by my side, rather than in FumiYal*s Inn, talking to 
an attorney.*' 

** You are perfectly right, madam ; and I beg to suggest that 
you should avoid the &tigue of conversation as much as possible.** 

^*' I thank you for your friendly hint, Mr. Burdock, and I will 
endeavour to profit by it. Now Pm going to surprise you. 
Wilmot — ^no matter how — contrived to overhear a great part of 
your conversation with Mr. Blennerhagen. It seems that a 
thousand pounds was the sum mentioned ; but Wilmot thinks, 
and so do I, that, by good management, with a solemn declara- 
tion and her oath, half the money would settle the matter. Now, 
my dear Mr. Burdock, as you are a little obstinate and self- 
willed, — ^you know you are, for you've too much sense to be blind 
to your own little failings, — ^I thought I would come down at once, 
and, if you wavered, throw my eloquence and interest into the 
scale. I need not point out to you how much trouble it will save 
us both, if you can prevent this little affair from being made 
public. What say you?** 

. ''Why, truly, madam, your matchless absurdity almost de- 
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priyes me of utteranoe. You heap Pelion npoa Oasa with such 
celerity, that, before I can recover firom the surpriae which one 
ridiculoiu action has produced, you stun me with a still more pro- 
digious achievement/* 

** And can you really hesitate ? ** 

^* Hesitate, woman! Not at all: — Fm resolute! — Blenner- 
hagen shall never see the colour of my coin." 

^^Why, Mr. Burdock! are you a man? Can you, for a 
moment, seriously think of suffering an injured lady's reputation 
to be placed in jeopardy for the sake of so paltry a sum ?" 

'* Pray hold your tongue, or, vexed as I am, I shall positively 
laugh in your face. Do you think I am mad, or that I find my 
money in the streets ? But that I can scarcely conceive Blenner- 
hagen is fool enough to think I am such a gudgeon as to bite at 
his bait, I should certainly be led to suspect what I hinted this 
morning to be true." 

'* That I am his confederate ? and that we had laid our heads 
together to entrap you P — ^I would rather die than you should ima- 
gine that I was so vile a wretch I Oh ! Mr. Burdock, I could not 
exist under such an imputation. To prove that I do not merit 
your odious suspicions, and as you are so imgenerous as not to 
come forward with your own money on this occasion, TU tell you 
what m do : — Til pledge the pearl necklace, tiara, ear-rings, &c, 
which poor Mr. Winpennie gave me on my wedding-day, and 
never would let me part with even when he was distresaied, — 
m pledge those, and the ruby suite I was last married in, with 
my two gold watches, and as many little trinkets as will make up 
the money, which Til give you before I sleep, if you will promise 
to keep the secret, and make the matter up with Bleonerhagen ; 
so that there may be no piece of work about it. — ^Now what do 
jou think of that ? " 

^* Mrs. Blennerhagen," said Burdock, advancing from the situ- 
ation which he had hitherto occupied, and kindly taking the 
lady's hand, ^you are a very weak, imprudent woman ; — excuse 
me for saying so ; — ^it is the &ct : and if you are not more careful, 
you will, in all probability, get into a position, from which you 
will find it impossible to extricate yourself. The present case 
is bad enough, in all conscience ; but I have some reason to 
hope, that it is to be got over without the sacrifice of your 
pearl necklace, or the ruby suite in which you were last married ; 
at all events, let them remain in your ovm jewel-box for 
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the present. We ^11 not have recourse to either, unless, and 
until, all other earthly means £ul. Let me, however, advise 
you as a friend, should you escape scot-free on this occasion, to 
be more careful in your ccmduct for the future. Now don't say 
another word, but go home and make yourself easy." 

"Oh! Mr. Burdock," exclaimed the lady, "this is, indeed, 
most fatherly of you. Your words are balm to my agitated 
spirits; a sweet calm begins to pervade my bosom; — good 
Heavens! what's that?" 

" What, madam ? " eagerly inquired Burdock, casting a hurried 
glance around him. 

"As Tm a living creature, I heard the creak of Blenner- 
hagen's boot ! — ^He's coming ! Pm sure he's coming ! " 

As the lady spoke, some one knocked at the outer door ; and, 
immediately after, one of the clerks came in to announce, that 
the moment Mr. Burdock was disengaged, Mr. Blennerhagen 
would be glad to speak with him. 

The attorney and his fsir visitor gazed upon each other in a 
very expressive manner, at this information : the lady whispered, 
" I shall faint ; Fm sure I shall ! " Burdock, after a brief pause, 
told the derk that he should be at liberty in one minute, and the 
young man retired. 

" How exquisitely annoying ! ** exclaimed the attorney, as 
soon as the door was closed ; " this is the consequence of your 
indiscretion, madam." 

" Don't abuse me, sir ; — don't tread upon a worm ! " replied 
the lady. " We should not lose time in talking, but set our wits 
to work at once. Oh ! if Wilmot were here, now ! — ^That stupid 
clerk ! couldn't he as well have said you were out, or particularly 
occupied, and told Mr. Blennerhagen to call again ? — ^Where shall 
I conceal myself ? Have you no little room P " 

** Not one, I am happy to say." 

" Nor even a cupboard ? — of course you have a cupboard : — ^I 
can squeeze in anywhere, bless you ! " 

" There is not a hiding-place for a rat ; the window is two 
stories from the ground, and excessively narrow into the bargain : 
so that circumstances luckily compel you to adopt the plain, 
straight-forward course, which is always the best. I strongly 
suspect your husband has followed you here : to conceal yourself 
would be useless, — ^nay, fatal. You must face him.' 

" Oh ! Mr. Burdock, you drive me frantic ! 
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^ Nay, nay, madam ;— pray be calm : don't tear your hair in 
that frightful manner I ** 

^*' Talk not of hair : — ^besides, they're only ringlets which I 
wear in charity to Wilmot ; it takes her an hour to dress my 
own : — ^I scarce know what Pm dmng or saying. — Stay I if I 
open the upper and lower right-hand doors of that press or book- 
case, or whatever it is, won't they reach to the other wall ?' 
. " Possibly they may.' 
^ Then I can hide myself in the comer.' 
" Notwithstanding my caution, you are acting as unwisely as 
eyer. I protest against all this, and give you notice that I will 
be no party to the concealment." 

" Do hold your tongue, and be guided by me : — ^you men have 
really no brains. There," said the lady, placing herself behind 
the two doors, which, as the side of the pece of ftimiture to which 
they belonged stood within a short distance of the comer of the 
room, effectually concealed her from observation, ^* now, if you'll 
only get rid of him quickly, Pll warrant you I shall be safe." 

Burdock immediately rang a little table bell, and his clerk 
ushered in the Mathematician. 

^^You are doubtless surprised to see me so soon, sir," said 
Blennerhagen. 
'^ Not at all ; I shall never be surprised again.'' 
^* A wise man should wonder at nothing, perhaps. Unexpected 
circumstances, which I will explain, have led me to visit you this 
afternoon. In the first place, I understand, from my servant, 
that a female has been sent to my house by your directions : her 
appearance and story, it seems, were equally extraordinary. May 
I be excused for having a natural curiosity to know who she was, 
and what she wanted ? She was sent up, I hear, to Mrs. Blenner- 
hagen : I have no wish that she should trouble my wife again." 

" Are you anxious to keep her business with you a secret from 
Mrs. Blennerhagen ? " 

" Possibly I may be ; but I don't know until I discover what it 
is : — ^we have all been young. Why do you ask ? " 
" Simply because your wife is in this room." 
" I don't understand you." 

'* Mrs. Blennerhagen is now within hearing : she stands behind 
the doors of that old book-case." 
"Excuse me, sir; — you have dined, no doubt;— but I am 
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** And 80 am I,** replied Burdock. " If you disbelieve what I 
say, go and see." 

**0h! you vile creatures!" exclaimed Mrs. Blennerhagen, 
rushing from the place of her concealment : — " you pair of 
wretches! A plot! a plot! There^s a vile plot laid between you 
to delude — ^to vilify — ^to destroy me. I see through it all. And 
you, — you old, abandoned man," added the lady, addressing 
Burdock, " to lend yourself to such a scheme ! — Fm ashamed of 
you ! — ^YouVe played your parts well ; but I will be a match for 
you. Oh ! Heavens ! is this the way to treat a wife ? Mr. Blen- 
nerhagen, you may well look confounded." 

** Confounded!" exclaimed Blennerhagen ; "Tm thunder- 
struck ! " 

"Ay! no doubt you are. What, I am to be got rid of, I 
suppose, by this vamped-up affair between you and your satellite, 
— as he dares to call poor Wilmot, — to make room for your 
creature in sapphire and yellow. K I die in the attempt, I i;vill 
see the bottom of it all, and expose you both ! " Mrs. Blenner- 
hagen now bustled out of the office. 

" This woman is foolish," said Blennerhagen. 

" I think so, decidedly," quoth the attorney. 

*' What brought her here, pray ?" 

"Why, as I was a little obstinate and self-willed, she came to 
throw her interest and eloquence into the scale, (I use her own 
words,) and induce me to prevent our little affair from being made 
public. Her woman, who overheard the conversation which I 
had with you this morning, seems to think that, although you ask 
a thousand pounds, with a little management, a solemn declara- 
tion of innocence, and her own oath, half the money would settle 
the matter. Ha, ha ! " 

Blennerhagen bit his lip. After a short pause, he inquired if 
the attorney had yet made up his mind to state, on what occasion^ 
and for what |>urpose, he had visited Mrs. Blennerhagen in her 
dressing-room. 

" I have not spoken to Hassell on the subject," replied Bur- 
dock ; " but I feel no repugnance, under present circumstances, 
to say that she sent for me because she was jealous of the woman 
in brimstone and blue. I have her note, if you wish to look at it. 
When she heard you coming, I was pushed, nolens volens^ into 
the cupboard, by your wife and her maid. That, briefly, is the 
whole of the matter. By-the-by, I should add, that I acquainted 
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Mn. Bkimerluigeii with the ladj^s bosneflB, and I am now wflHng 
to do you the same service/* 

^^ You are yery obliging : — to ascertain that, is partly my object 
in calling on you." 

Burdock now went through the particulars of the poor wfnnan*s 
case with great minuteness. Blennerhagen list^ied yery atten- 
tiyely, and, at the conclusion of the recital, obseryed, ^^ lliis is all 
new to me.*' 

*^0f course it is," replied the attorney; ^because, legally 
speaking, you have nothing to do with it It concerns the 
executors, in the first instance; and not you, who, by your 
marriage, merely represent the legatee : their straight-forward 
course is to send the woman about her business, because she is a 
Jemb covert J and cannot giye a release, — the title being in her 
blackguard husband. The executors are bound to act strictly ; 
but if you, who are the party beneficially interested, out of 
motives of feeling think fit to run the risk of consulting to her 
paltry claim being paid off, out of your enormous legacy, why, of 
course, they would willingly do it. To give her a chance, I took 
leave to refer her to you, in order that you might hear the story 
from her own lips." 

'* I shall be happy to be guided by you," said Blennerhagen ; 
*^ but I see nothing, for my own part, in this case that should 
induce us to go out of the usual course. Were we to put our 
hands into our pockets to relieve every deserving object that occurs 
to our notice, we should soon become paupers ourselves. Those 
who are rich have often as powerful calls on their charity for 
hundreds — nay, thousands — as pence ; but they are compelled to 
exert their philosophy, and conquer their inclinations to relieve ; 
in fact, for their own sakes, to marshal reason against mere feel- 
ing. You ground your appeal on the score of charity ; but I 
could name much greater objects of charity than this woman. 
She must abide by the consequences of her own folly. She has 
been stripped of her property, and deserted by her husband, you 
say : well, — ^that*8 hard, I confess ; but you know such cases are 
continually occurring. It would require the exchequer of a Croesus 
to remunerate, — ^for that is the proper word, — ^to remunerate all 
the women who have been plundered by those whom they have 
chosen to make legal proprietors, — observe me, — ^l^;al proprietors 
of their property. Besides, we have only this person's own word 
in support of her strange statement : how do we know but what 
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she was quite as improvident as her husband ? And who is to say 
that, instead of his deserting his wife, the lady herself might not 
haye diiven him from his home ? It is in the power of some of 
the sex to do such things." 

"That may be true enough," said Burdock; "but I am 
warranted in saying the contrary is the fact, in the present case, 
by the letter of a most respectable correspondent, which the woman 
brought with her. That the husband was a most consummate 
villain, I have ample evidence. My informant states, — ^but I 
will read that portion of his epistle,** continued Burdock, taking 
a letter from his desk : " speaking of the husband, he says, 
* during his short stay in our neighbourhood, previously to the 
marriage, he contrived, by obtaining goods on credit from several 
tradefinen, to support a respectable appearance ; and my unfortun- 
ate dient, believing him to be a man of some property, — ^although 
nobody knew who he was, or where he came from,— encouraged 
his addresses.* And then, a little below, it is stated, that ' on 
account of a sudden indisposition with which she was attacked, 
the wedding was postponed. The delay thus produced had 
nearly proved fatal to the hopes of our adventurer : bills, which 
he had given to some of his creditors, became due, and were 
dishonoured. Proceedings being hinted at, he called the trades- 
people together, and very coolly requested them to give him time. 
The creditors said they did not feel inclined to do so, because* — 
favour me with your attention, Mr. Blennerhagen — * because 
they had strong suspicions that the bills were forgeries ; and that, 
if such were the case, — ^and they had but little doubt of the fact, — 
it was in their power to hang him. This intimation, which would 
have staggered any man but him to whom it was addressed, did 
not produce any visible effect on his feelings. He very calmly 
told them, in reply, that even if the bills were forgeries, — ^which, 
of course, he could not admit, — he should feel under no appre- 
hension ; for, said he, I know that you are all too needy to sacri- 
fice your own interests for the sake of public justice : you can- 
not afford to lose your money ; and lose it, you certainly would, 
as you all very well know, if you prosecuted me to conviction. 
Were I a wretch, without present means' or future expectations, I 
should expect no mercy ; but as you are aware that I am on the 
eve of marriage with a woman of some property, you will act 
upon that excellent maxim — charity begins at home, and keep the 
allied forgeries in your pockets, in hopes that I shall take them 
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** Say no more, Mr. Bnrdock ; — ^I will yield with pleasnre. It 
it rather a dingreeable subject on which lam compelled to 
tooeh ; but I will go into it at once. Wybnm*8 wife has been 
with you to-day ; — riie stated something to my disadrantage.** 

^ What induces yon to suppose so?** 

^' To be candid, — ^your threats this morning aroused my sus- 
picions. I have since seen Mrs. Wybum, and extracted the facts 
from her.** 

"What facts?** 

" Imprimis, — that she has visited you to-day.** 

" Granted.** 

" Item, — that she has thrown out hints which, if founded in 
truth, would not, perhaps, tend materially to the enhancement of 
my reputation.** 

" I shall say nothing on that subject.** 

" Can you deny it ? — ^If I am wrong, why not deny it ? — ^Will 
you deny it?** 

"No, Iwon*t.** 

" Then it is as I imagined. — Now, sir, as you are kindly dis- 
posed towards my friend, I wish to warn you, seriously, against 
that young woman. She labours under gross delusions : an idea 
has entered her head, that I am her husband*s enemy, and an ad- 
mirer of her person. Nothing can be more preposterous. She 
has reproached me, bitterly, for every step that I have taken to 
benefit George Wybum, tmder the impression that my proceed- 
ings would be prejudicial to him. I acquit her of malice ; but 
she certainly is very deficient in common sense. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I am uncharitable in saying this ; for women, in her sphere 
of life, are totally incapable of forming a just opinion on the 
actions of man in mere matters of business. They are like those 
spectators of a chess-match, who, having obtained only a slight 
glinmiering of the mysteries of the game, consider those moves 
of a piece which are, in fact, master-strokes of skill, as tending to 
bring the king into check-mate.** 

" You are a chess-player, I presume, Mr. Blennerhagen,** said 
Burdock. 

"I am, sir; chess is my favourite game. But to proceed 
with my statement : — George Wybum himself is by no means a 
man of business. Proud, and ridiculously affecting independence, 
although he scarcely possesses a shilling, he would disdain the 
slightest favour I could offer him : he will not willingly be under 
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an obligation to any man. That assistance, which in extremity 
he might accept from a stranger, he would scorn if proffered 
by a friend : I am, therefore, under the necessity of acting in 
the most circuitous manner, to benefit him. K I do good, in 
my office as his firiend, I must do so by stealth. Mrs. Wybum 
has not mind enough to perceive this : a c<»nbinati(m of ma- 
noeuvres is to her mysterious, and consequently fearM ; for she 
cannot imagine how anything can be fair that is not manifest 
to her limited capacity. Kow, sir, I have already made con- 
siderable progress in relieving my friend from his difficulties, 
and I do not wish to be thwarted, either by this woman's weak- 
ness, her whims, or her delusions. I can convince you, at once, 
of the honesty of my intentions; and I call on you, as at least a 
well-wisher to George Wybum, not to countenance his wjfe's 
folHes, but to put on the wisdom of the adder, and be deaf to her 
tales ; — in fact, not to bring yourself into trouble, by becoming 
the confidant of another man's wife, and her abettor, without his 
knowledge, in counteracting such measures as his best friend may 
think fit to adopt for his ultimate, if not immediate, benefit. I 
am urged to make this communication ; I do it unwillingly, but I 
think you will fSeel that I am right." 

" And this is your request, Mr. Blennerhagen ?" 

" It is." 

" Have you any thing else to ask ?" 

" Absolutely nothing : — ^I require nothing but your promise on 
this point." 

" And the bills—" 

" Oh ! — of course, the bills : — ^your promise and the bills." 

" You have omitted to prove to me the honesty of your inten- 
tions towards Mr. Wybum." 

'* I will do so in a few words. — ^Although piqued at George for 
not immediately acquainting me with the circumstance of his be- 
ing arrested, the moment I quitted you this morning, I flew to his 
creditors, and procured his instant release, by becoming security 
for payment of the bonds on which he had been arrested. You, 
doubtless, have ascertained that he is discharged : if not, you 
may do so at once, by sending one of your clerks to the lock-up 
house. This, you must allow, is a tolerably good proof of my 
intentions towards him. You will understand, that I do not wish 
him to know how far I have gone, as it would be needless, at pre- 
sent, to hurt his pride. We should reverence a friend's feelings, . 
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Ai MOD u the clerk had procnred s ligbt, Bnndock tulanned 
the Udien, in > few word*, of BletmerhageD's villanka ; mad tbea 
left tbem, weeping in each otber*! utns,togoinqiiertof Wybum 
and hit wife- 

Withm a week, the claimf on Jodiiia Keaterton'B estate were 
fioaUj determined ; tnd the amoimt prored to be n mncb len 
than either Bawell or Burdock had anticipBted, aa to leave s 
ctatnderable ram after dedocting the hgncj. His. Bknnerhagen, 
— or, to ipeak more correctly, the widow Winpennie, — not only 
paid poor Mrs. Tonks her full claim, but very generotwly aug- 
mented Wybnm'a residue, by allowjng a handsome dednction in 
hii faToor oat of her ten thooMnd poimds. Keither of hii wives 
ever heard of the Mathematician again ; and, to quote a facedous 
entry in the old attorney's private memorandum-book, — George 
Wyhnni was oonvinced of the folly of his conduct. 




THE LITTLE BLACK PORTER. 

Some years ago, the turnpike road, from the city of Bristol to 
the little hamlet of Jacobsford, was cleft in twain, if we may use 
the expression, for the length of rather more than a furlong, at a 
little distance from the outskirts of the village, by the lofty garden 
walls of an old parsonage house, which terminated nearly in a 
point, at the northern end, in the centre of the highway. The 
road was thus divided into two branches : these, after skirting the 
walls on the east and west, united again at the south end, leaving 
the parsonage grounds isolated from other property. The bound- 
ary walls were of an unusual height and thickness ; they were 
surmounted by strong oaken palisading, the top of which pre- 
sented an impassable barrier of long and projecting iron spikes. 
The brick-work, although evidently old, was in excellent condi- 
tion : not a single leaf of ivy could be found upon its surface, nor 
was there a fissure or projection perceptible which would afford a 
footing or hold to the most expert bird's-nesting boy, or youthful 
robber of orchards, in the neighbourhood. The entrance gate was 
low, narrow, immensely thick, and barred and banded with iron 
on the inner side. The tops of several yew and elm trees might 
be seen above the palisading, but none grew within several feet 
of the wall : among their summits, rose several brick chimneys, 
of octagonal shape ; and, occasionally, when the branches were 
blown to and fro by an autiunnal wind, a ruddy reflection of the 
rising or setting sun was just perceptible, gleaming from the 
highest windows of the house, through the sear and scanty foli- 
age in which it was embosomed. According to tradition. Prince 
Rupert passed a night or two there, in the time of the civil war ; 
shortly after hb departure, it withstood a siege of some days, by 
a detachment unprovided with artillery ; and surrendered only 
on account of its garrison being destitute of food. Within the 
memory of a few of the oldest villagers, it was said to have been 
occupied by a society of nuns : of the truth of this statement, how- 
ever, it appears that the respectable sisterhood of Shepton Mallet 
entertain very grave, and, apparently, well-founded doubts. 

For many years previously to and at the period when the 
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events about to be recorded took place, a very excellent clergy- 
man, of high scholastic attainments, resided in the parsonage 
house. Doctor Plympton was connected, by marriage, with 
several opulent families in Jamaica ; and he usually had two or 
three West-Indian pupils, whose education was entirely confided 
to him by their friends. Occasionally, also, he directed the studies 
of one or two young gentlemen, whose relatives lived in the 
neighbourhood ; but the number of his scholars seldom exceeded 
four, and he devoted nearly the whole of his time to their ad- 
vancement in classical learning. 

Doctor Plympton had long been a widower : his only child, 
Isabel, had scarcely attained her sixteenth year, when she became 
an object of most ardent attachment to a young gentleman of 
very violent passions, and the most daring nature, who had spent 
nine years of his life under the Doctor*s roof, and had scarcely 
quitted it a year, when, coming of age, he entered into possession 
of a good estate, within half an hour's ride of the parsonage. 

Charles Perry, — for that vras the name of Isabel's lover, — 
had profited but little by the Doctor's instructions : wild and 
ungovernable from his boyhood, Charles, even from the time he 
entered his teens, was an object of positive terror to his father, 
who was a man of a remarkably mild and retiring disposition. 
As the youth advanced towards manhood, he grew still more 
boisterous ; and the elder Mr. Perry, incapable of enduring the 
society of his son, yet unwilling to trust him far from home, 
contrived, by threatening to disinherit him in case of disobedience, 
to keep him under Doctor Plympton's care imtil he was nearly 
twenty years of age. At that time his father died, and Charles 
insisted upon burning his books and quitting his tutor's residence. 
On the strength of his expectations, and the known honesty c^ 
his heart, he immediately procured a supply of cash, and in- 
dulged his natural inclination for horses and dogs, to such an 
extent, that some of his fox-hunting neighbours lamented that 
a lad of his spirit had not ten or twenty thousand, instead of 
fifteen hundred a year. 

Young Perry had never been a favorite with Doctor Plympton ; 
but his conduct, after the decease of his father, was so directly op- 
posed to the worthy Doctor's ideas of propriety, that he was heard 
to say, on one occasion, when Isabel was relating some bold 
equestrian achievement which had been recently performed by 
her lover, that he hoped to be forgiven, and shortly to eradicate 
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not to find any mark of the blow he got in the field : he expected 
his back was well wealed, and so he might; — but it wasn't. 
" Here's the bump on my head,** says he to himself, " from the 
ladle, and here's the mark of the edge of the sleeve-board ; but 
Where's that of the switch, as the ould woman called it ? — Now 
I'm sure she's a witch, or else why wouldn't her blow mark me, 
as well as them that I got from my master and mistress ?" 

After this, Duck was as quiet as ould Alice would let him be 
for a month or more ; but then he began again, and you'll hear 
how it was : — his mistress was well to do in the world, and had 
her house filled with what's useful ; and to tell the truth of her, 
though stingy in some things, a good housewife — so she was. 
Duck had a power of fellow-'prentices, for his master did half 
the work of the town he lived in ; and the boys was destructive, 
as boys will be,— won't they ? — Alice was proud of her plates ; but 
they broke them away about this time, at such a rate, by accident 
and what not, that she was determined to put a stop to it : so what 
does she do but give orders that no one should use a sound plate, 
but ate off the broken ones ! And when she found one of the boys 
doing wrong this way, he got a crack on the head with the ladle 
for his disobadience. One day, Duck wouldn't give himself the 
pains to look for a broken plate ; it was a mischievous moment 
with him, and ould Alice had just before threatened him for 
something ; so he took down a whole plate from the dresser, and 
qualified it for his use, by breaking a piece off its edge. The 
moment he did it. Duck felt a very disagreeable sensation in his 
shoulders. You'll guess the witch kept her word, and that it was 
the switch touched him. Faith ! then, you're right ; there stood 
the weapon, with its evil-looking head, at Duck's back, though no 
sign of the old crature herself could he see. And what does the 
switch do, after Duck had stared at it a little, but make him a 
polite reverence, face about, jump head foremost out of the win-^ 
dow that was open, and hop off down the garden walk, like a man 
would who had but one leg and that a wooden one. 

After Duck had done bellowing, and the pain of the blow 
was gone off, he felt his back, but it was as smooth as the innu^ 
merable drubbings he'd got from one and another had left it. He 
then asked everybody if they'd seen a stick, with a big black head, 
hop into the window or go down the garden : but he only got 
laughed at ; and when he tould a pair of his fellow-'prentices in 
confidence what had happened him, and why it was, they jeered 
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him, and tried to persuade him he was telling lies, or going mad : 
but he wouldn't believe them, for he had seen the switch with 
his own eyes, and felt the blow with his own back. The two 'pren- 
tices, howeyer, reported the trick to the rest ; and from that day, 
in imitation of Duck Davie, when they couldn't or wouldn't find 
a broken plate, they knocked a piece out of a sound one. Duck 
saw them do this often and often, but the switch didn't strike 
them ; and he b^an to feel sorry that ever he'd tickled the rough 
nose of an ould witch with a straw. 

Time wint on, and ould Alice at last found out the trick of 
the broken crockery, and who it was put the 'prentices up to it ; 
so poor Duck was in a worse pickle than ever, but didn't dare to 
indulge himself in mischief against his mistress, for fear of the 
switch. At last, however, he could bear her behaviour no longer, 
and resolved to terrify her out of three or four years of her natural 
life, happen what would after it. What brought him to this was 
a practice of her's, in the cold mornings of winter, which was 
now come on, of punishing him for the misdeeds of his ocun- 
panions. You'll hear how she managed it. An hour before 
day-break, without much disturbing her husband, who didn't get 
up for long after, she'd take a pole that stood by her bed-side, 
and strike the beam that wint across the ceiling with it, to wake 
up the boys that slept in a big room above. Sometimes they 
wouldn't wake ; and then she'd go up to them herself, and feeling 
about in the dark, get hould of the nose that lay nearest the door; 
that nose she knew well enough was Duck Davie's ; and when 
she had it in her homy fingers, she'd pull it till Duck roared with 
the pain loud enough to wake himself and all his fellow-'prentices. 
This way she got two or three of her ends at once : — she vented 
her spite on Duck, punished one of the delinquents, and awoke 
the rest. Duck didn't like it ; and after he'd been served so 
twice, vowed revenge, in his own mind, if she did it again. Well, 
the very next morning, while Duck was dreaming of tickling the 
witch's nose, up came his ould mistress, and performed as before 
upon his. Let Duck be as bad as he would, this wasn't well of 
her, at any rate ; and if he did play her a trick after that, I won't 
say she didn't more than half deserve it. One of the 'prentices 
said that he'd been awake, with a whitlow on his thumb, for an 
hour before, and he'd swear the mistress hadn't knocked at all 
that morning : so it was a piece of spite on her part, that day at 
least, to punish Duck ; and if he wasn't determined before, he 
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certainly became so on hearing this, and wint to work at once on 
a plan he had laid down for the occasion. 

Alice, youll recollect, had been a widow : her first husband's 
picture, larger, if anything, than life,— as little men's pictures 
usually are, — was hung up in the parlour while he was alive ; but 
after Alice got married again, and a year or two had gone by, 
somehow it found its way into a lumber room, at the top of the 
house. Duck discovered it in his rambles ; and with it, in the 
same room, three or four suits which the ould tailor had left off 
in his life-time, a cocked hat he wore on high days and holidays, 
and a smooth cane he carried on Sundays. These were all fine 
matarials, and Duck didn't fail to make use of them. He claned 
and patched up a suit of the clothes, brushed the hat, scoured the 
cane, made an efiigy of straw, and dressed it up mighty nate and 
all that,— for Duck, though obstinate and dull at his trade, was 
kute and ingenious in all sorts of mischief-making. When he'd 
got so far, he cut the face out of the picture, washed it with 
something till it looked as good as new, fixed it into the neck of 
the figure, with the hat on its brow, and a white cravat under its 
chin. He then fastened the cane, by manes of an ould glove, to 
the cuff of the right sleeve ; and while the master was out one 
night, brought it down stairs, propped it up against the parlour 
door, and then giving a knock, got away in the dark. When the 
ould woman opened the door, the figure bent forward, with the 
hat on its head and the cane in its hand, just as though it would 
enter, and looking for all the world like life itself ! 

Ould Alice shrieked, but Duck had taken care no one should 
come to her, for he'd locked and barred the entrance from that part 
of the house were the 'prentices and servants were, to the passage 
which led to the parlour. But Alice wasn't the only one who 
made a great noise in the house that night. The moment she 
first cried out, at seeing what she thought was the ghost of the 
late tailor, her husband, and all the while she lay screaming in 
the parlour. Duck Davie was keeping time with her in the pas- 
sage, by shouting under the blows of the switch, which belaboured 
him this time, so unmercifully, that he took up the figure, and got 
away with it out of the house. 

Duck Davie never darkened the tailor's door again : he tra- 
velled all night on foot, resolving to find some place, if he could, 
where there was no ould women to torment or tempt him, or where 
the witch's switch couldn't reach his shoulders. He got harbour 
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and work elsewhere, and wint on for a few years tolerably well, 
considering all things ; but he found to his cost that there was ould 
women everywhere, and it wasn't aisy to get away from the 
switch he dreaded. Elderly persons of the fair sex were occa- 
sionally vexatious to him ; and his disposition now and then broke 
out, so as to summon the switch to his shoulders. 

At last, Duck Davie became a man, — as boys will, you know, 
in years, at least, if not in discretion ; and he made up his mind 
to try if he couldn't rid himself of the switch that haunted him. 
We'll see how he succeeded. 

It happened one morning, after he had been brooding over 
his misfortunes all night, that he drank a little more than was 
wholesome on a fasting stomach, and did something, almost without 
knowing it, that produced a slight bruise on his shoulders from the 
switch. He turned round upon it at once, and resolved to see if he 
couldn't master it. He began to belabour it, before it had time to 
make its bow and hop off, as though it was flesh and blood like 
himself; but only broke his own knuckles against its hard head. 
He then tried to capture it, but the switch bent and writhed in his 
grasp like an eel, got clear out of his hands, and then, hopping 
back a little, gave Duck Davie a blow in the stomach with its 
head, as he was advancing to make another attack, that laid him 
flat on the ground. It then made its bow to him where he lay, 
and hopped off. 

Instead of disheartening, this interview irritated obstinate 
Davie ; and the next day, he brought the switch to him again, by 
purposely tripping up an ould woman's heels who hadn't done 
him a ha'p'orth of evil. There was a holy well, which ran into a 
broad stream near the place where this happened, and before the 
switch had given him a second blow, which he knew he deserved, 
Duck had gripped it tight to his breast and carried it to the bank. 
He cast it into the stream, hoping of course to see it sink ; but it 
swam back like a fish,— landed, — ^finished the drubbing it owed 
Duck, and hopped away without giving him a chance of getting 
hould of it again ! 

It was full five years before Duck Davie had another affray 
with the switch, which in all that time never failed fearlessly to 
visit him as often as he offended. It was on All Souls' eve when 
he had his next fight with it. He did that which brought it for the 
purpose, and resolutely grappled it with both hands, just imder 
the chin, as soon as it appeared. Some say that it bate Duck while f 
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fae held it ; and others, that it turned and twisted about his body, 
ahnost breaking his bonets, like them snakes we hear of in foreign 
parts would : but for all this. Duck got it into the big fire that 
was before him, and kept it there, with poker and tongs, bating 
its head down as often as it jumped out of the blaze to grin at 
him, imtil it was quite consumed. And we*re tould, that it didn't 
crackle like wood does while burning, but the noise it made was 
like that of two unearthly voices,— one laughing bitterly, and the 
other shrieking and groaning as of a crature in agony. 

Now whether Duck Davie got rid of the switch this way or 
not I can't well tell you, for he won't let us know. There's dif- 
ferent stories about it. Some say, the witch came to him that 
time, and begged hard for her stick ; but he swore, by the holy 
iron with which he was banging it, he wouldn't listen to her ; and 
that he never saw switch or witch after. But there's others say 
they know this, namely — ^that Duck Davie saw the ould woman 
long after, sleeping imder the tree, with the stick standing whole 
and entire, where it was when he first set eyes on it. 

Duck Davie came to settle in these parts about ten years ago. 
His wife is one of this place : but she left it in her young days, 
and Duck met with and married her when she was housekeeper 
to an apothecary, and he a journeyman tailor in Limerick, where 
he lived long with her, and came here, one morning, when he was 
grey, in the wake of Timberleg Toe-Trap the bailiff, for whom 
he'd been doing many's the dirty job, in making seizures and 
dogging debtors, and so forth. This was after he'd been refused 
work by all the master tailors everywhere he could go, because 
his eyes was got too weak for fine stitches : so he was obliged to 
do something for himself, and nothing better being offered him^ 
he turned follower to Nick ; and when an execution was issued 
by Fierce Yeogh's creditors, which happened about three months 
after his quitting this country, Timberleg, who made the seizure, 
left Duck Davie and another of his men, as his proxies, in pos- 
session of The B^. But before he'd been in it a week. Duck had 
a quarrel with his master, Timberleg, and another was put in his 
place. So then his wife's brother, Faddy Doolan, who is one of 
my neighbours, persuaded him to quit the bailiff entirely, and to 
set up for himself here among us, as we didn't want finer work 
itxsD. he was able to do without straining his ould eyes. Duck 
took his brother-in-law's advice, and has been with us from that 
day to this. 
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He hu jiut as great a dulike to mild women as ent he had ; 
that'a why be don't trate his wife ai he Bhonld do, ai many think t 
and tome say, when he gets in a panion, — ai he will often, and 
rare and tear like a madman,— that the stick with the night- 
mare's head haa been bating him for abasing his wife. Duck 
Davie has a good quality or two, bnt take hun head and heela, 
I, for one, don't much like him. Yonll say, may be, why do I 
employ him, then ?~And ni answer yon,— because there isn't 
another t^or within ten miles of tu ; and moieover, if I waa 
Poddy Doolan, and had the nae of my limbs, when he abused 
hii wife without a caase, as he did yesterday, and often befiwOi 
Fd give hitn as fine a basting as he got from the wileh's switch 
that day when he looked over his shonlder, and ta ' " 

bebmd him in the field. 
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Afl the world goes, there*s few places but have had somebody 
to blacken their good name, by robbery or murder, or crime of 
one sort or another ; and there*s few that haven't now, nor hadn't 
before now, but will one day or other, there^s no doubt of it :— for 
as sure as the poppy grows in the corn-field, so will bad passions 
spring up in the hearts of some of us ; and them that's the best 
in their young days, often turn out the worst when they're ould : 
so that, as somebody says, it's foolish to be spaking much in 
praise of a man's goodness of heart, and so forth, until the green 
grass grows over him, and he can't belie us by braking out into 
badness. It's a fine shew of potato-plants, that has but a single 
curly-leaved one among them; and we've rason to pride our- 
selves, that never within our own memory, or that of the ouldest 
people the ouldest of us now alive knew when we were little 
ones,— was there more than one man convicted (I don't say taken 
up on suspicion — Vd be wrong if I did) of killing, or burning, or 
shooting, or joining with White-Boys or Break-o'-day-Boys, or 
the likes o* that, for three miles every way from the door o' my 
house. To be sure, there's but few people in that space ; but 
thejr're enough in number to have had black sheep among 'em. 
If you're uncharitable, you'll say, " So they have ; but the rogues 
have had the luck not to be found out." May be, you're right ; 
there's many, to tell the truth, I wouldn't swear for. Much to 
our glory, however, the one that teas found out, didn't draw the 
first breath o' life here ; but came from far away up the country, 
after he'd done that which brought him to a bad end. 

Johnny O'Rourke, as it's said, had a dacent woman for his 
mother ; but, for his own part, Johnny was a downright bad one, 
—egg and bird. He got into such company when he grew up, 
as couldn't well improve his morals ; and, by-and-by, he'd brought 
his ould mother — she was a widow — at once to death's door, and 
the brink of beggary, by his bad goings-on. 

One night, after he'd been away for more than a week, Johnny 
came hcnne, with the mud of three baronies lying in clots and 
layers on his stockings, white as a corpse, and looking every way 
as though he'd travelled far and fast, on no pleasant errand. 
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^* It's well you're come/' says somebody to him from behind, 
as he put his hand on the door. 

^* Why so ?" says Johnny ; and though he knew by the voice 
it was one of the neighbours that spoke to him, his heart knocked 
against his ribs, and then seemed to be climbing up to his throat ; 
for something whispered him, all wasn't well : indeed, he hadn't 
much reason to expect it. — " Why so," says he, " Biddy ? — ^I«i*t 
the ould woman as she should be ?" 

" Did you lave her as she should be, or didn't you ?** 

" Poorly, Biddy, and you know it ; for you was wid her whin 
I wint away. But tell me, now, upon your soul, is she worse ? " 

" My grief ! it's herself that is, then ! — ^You've broke her heart, 
out and out, God help you ! " 

** Don't say that, Biddy ! or Til go get a knife and kill meeselt 
Tell her, I'm here, and that I can't come in 'till she forgives me 
for all's said and done : — and bring me something to comfort mei 
for I hav'n't heart to look in the face of her." 

" Is it comfort for yourself, you're talking of? — and your 
mother wailing and howling night and day, as she has been, 
for the sight of her llanuv ! — ^What has she done to have such 
a one as yourself, Johnny, no one can tell. Down on your 
knees, and crawl that way up to her, there where she lies on 
her death-bed ; and don't be thinking of sending me as a go- 
between ; or, may be, your mother may die before you get her 
blessing." 

" Oh ! Biddy, Biddy ! you're destroying me— root and branch I 
Sure, she can't be so bad as that I " 

" Ck>me in and see," says Biddy, taking his cold hand in her's, 
and leading him at once right into the house, and up to the bed- 
cdde of his mother, and shewing her to him, propped up as she 
was, and raving with the little speech that was left her, for her 
darling, and her llanuv, and her white-headed boy, and the life 
of her heart, and all the dear names she could call that bad soii, 
who had brought sorrow and misery upon her. And th^ say it 
was awful to hear the shriek of joy that came from her, and how 
she leaped out of the women's arms that was houlding her, when 
somebody put aside the long grey hair, which in her grief she'd 
pulled over her face, and shewed her Johnny himself standing 
by the bed-side, the image of woe and remorse. There wasn't a 
hair's breadth of his face that she didn't kiss ; and though a little 
heforef when he stood like a statue, looking at her as he did. 
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Johnny was too much choking with grief to be able to utter a 
word, yet, when he'd mingled the scalding drops that burst from 
his eyes, with the cold tears on his mother's cheek, he found him- 
self restored ; and drawing back from her embrace, he had courage 
enough to look up at her : but he couldn't bear the sight for a 
moment, and hid his face on her breast again, exclaiming, — ** Oh ! 
mother, mother I and is it this way I find you ? Why didn't I 
die before I saw this night ?" 

^ Cheer up, my darling I " said the ould woman, '* for Til now 
hnutthe mee last in peace, that you're here to close mee eyes. — 
Oh ! that hand, Johnny I — ^put that hand close to mee heart ! — ^it's 
oftrai I felt it there before now, — ^long, long ago, Johnny, whin it 
was young and innocent, and I'd no comfort on earth — ^widow as 
I was — ^but the sight of mee baby laughing up in mee eyes ; — 
though the look of you then even brouglit the tears into them, 
you were so like him that was taken from me before you were 
bom." 

" Tve been a bad son to you, mother," said Johnny ; " it's now 
I feel it." 

^ Take your mother's blessing and forgiveness, my child ; and 
mee last prayer will be, that you'll get as free pardon here and 
hereafter for all things, as your poor ould dying mother now gives 
you." 

" Oh ! you're not dying, mother ; — you can't be dying !" cried 
Johnny, in the greatest agony ; *^such a thought as that of yoor 
dying never crossed mee brain, — and I can't bear it; — Sure, 
mother, Tm home, and TU watch you, and be wid you night 
and day : — ^there's hope for us yet. Isn't there hope, mother ? 
Don't you feel life come into you at the sight of me, and mee 
tears and repentance for what Tve done ? " 

" No, Johnny," said the ould woman ; " I'm sure 111 not see 
the morning. The sight of you does me good; but Td live 
longer iv you hadn't come : — now Tve nothing to wait for, as I 
know mee last look will be fixed on the child I bore, and who's 
the only one that's kith, kin, or kind to me, on the face of the 
earth. But, oh ! mee child I — don't do as you have done ! '* 

" Why spake of it, mother ? — be quiet about the past, for it 
troubles me — so it does." 

" Pve had bad dreams of you, Johnny. Neighbours, iv you'd 
let me be alone awhile wid me child, Pd thank you." 

The women retired slowly from the room, and closed the door 
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behind them. ** What have you been dreaming, mother?*' eagetly 
inquired Johnny, as soon as they had departed. 

" There was a river of blood, Johnny, wid yourself struggling 
for life in it ; and me in a boat, widout rudder or oar, not able to 
save you : and then — ** 

^* Don't go on, mother! it's worse than throwing water on 
me ! — Tm shaking from head to foot.'' 

" You didn't mind dreams once, Johnny ; — and you used to 
laugh at me when Pd be telling you warnings I had that way, 
about you." 

*^ I wasn't so bad then, may be, mother, as Tm now : bud 
you'll live long yet, and help me to pray meeself out of all of it ; 
and ril mind what you say, and go to work for you honestly, 
instead of feeding you wid what I got in sorrow and sin. K I 
escape this once, I'll make a vow never to sleep out of mee own 
little bed there again. Oh I that I never had ! — ^bud it's too late 
to make that wish." 

" Don't despair, darling ! for he that's above us is good : and 
iv you're penitent, and do as your father's son should, my dear, 
in spite of that other bad dream I had, the grass will grow on 
your grave, as it does on his." 

" Oh 1 mercy ! and did'nt the grass grow over me, mother P 
And did you see mee grave in your dreams P" 

" A thousand times, Johnny, since you were gone : — the little 
hillock itself was barren and bare, and all round it, as far as the 
eye could reach, there was nothing bud wild turnips growing." 

" Mother 1 you're mad to tell me so! You couldn't have 
dreamed that — ^you couldn't have seen the prushaugh vooe — ^" 

" I see it now, my dear boy, as I did in mee dreams, waving its 
yellow flowers backwards and forwards, summer and winter, as 
iv they were to last for ever and ever." 

" Oh ! mother, mother ! spake no more o'them ! Iv I thought 
it wouldn't be the death of you, I'd aize mee mind." 

" Pray God, you've murdered nobody ! " 

"I have, mother! — I have! — Iv you didn't spake o' the 
prushaugh vooe, I wouldn't have tould you ; bud there'd be no 
salvation for me, iv you died and did'nt forgive me for it : — ^for 
though you forgave me for every thing besides, you couldn't 
forgive me for what you didn't know about. I'd die iv I didn't 
confess to somebody ; — and who's there in the wide world I could 
opeB mee soul to bud yourself, mother ?" 
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" Oh I my grief, Johnny ! and is it come to this? — Bud are 
you sure you're not pursued P — (spake low, for they're at the door, 
and it won't shut close) — ^are you sure, my dear ?" 

** I don't know, mother ; I think Vm not : hud Pm afraid, as 
well I may, from what he said to me, and that same thing you 
dreamed ahout, PU be found out and hung, worse luck ! who 
knows ? — ^though I never meant to harm him, as you'll hear, 
mother, at the last day, — ^the day o* judgment, whin there's no 
keeping a secret." 

" Who was your victim, Johnny ? And where was it you were 
tempted to risk your soul ?" 

** It was the Hearthmoneyman I killed ! — Td been watching 
for him, different ways, day and night, to rob him of his collec- 
tion ; but he'd always somebody wid him, or there was people 
coming ; or whin there wasn't, I hadn't the heart, until this 
blessed morning." 

"In the broad day?" 

" It was ; — smiles away where you never have been. Bud he 
was too much for me, mother ; and if it wasn't for the bit of ould 
baggonet I carried in mee sherkeen, without ever intinding to use 
it, he'd have taken me off to the police : for he got away mee 
stick from me, and I couldn't manage him ; no, nor keep him off, 
nor get away from him even, till I took out the baggonet." 

" Did no one see you ? — ^Was there nobody near ? — Are you 
sure, now?" 

" I am :-^bud, oh ! mother 1 what do you think he said to me ? 
There was wild turnips growing by the road side, and as he fell 
among them, says he, — * You think no one sees you ; bud while 
there's a single root of this prushaugh vooe growing in Ireland, 
I'll not want a witness that you murdered me ! ' Then he dragged 
up a handful of it, and threw it in the face o' me, as he fell back 
for ever." 

" My dream ! my dream ! " cried the ould woman ; " Curse 
his collection ! Curse the money that tempted mee child into this 
sin!" 

" I took none of his money ! — ^not a keenogue 1 How could I 
touch it after what I tould you ?— But what'll I do, mother ?" 

" Fly, my dear ! Go hide yourself far, far away ! Go, and my 
blessing be on you ! — Go, for you'll be suspected and pursued ! — Go 
at once, for Til not be able to spake much more ! — Go, while Tve 
mee sight to see you depart I — Go, while Tve sinse left to hear the 
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last o* your footsteps, out away through the garden ! Mee eyes 
is getting dim, and the breathes going from me." 

" Oh ! mother I how can I tear meeself from you P" 

" Obey me on mee death-bed, if you never did before. Pd 
linger long in agonies iv you didn*t ; and, may be, die shrieking, 
just as they came to take you up ! — Go off, my darling boy, and Til 
expire in peace, wid the hope of your escaping. Soul and body 
m try to hould together imtil morning ; and then, iy I don*t 
hear of your being taken, — as bad news travels fast, — Til think 
you*re safe, and die happy.** 

Well, at last Johnny promised his mother he*d try all he could 
to get away to some place where he couldn*t be known ; and after 
taking her blessing, and an eternal lave of her, — a sorrowful 
one it was, they say, — ^he wint out at the back door of the cabin, 
and made off as fast as he well could. After skulking about in 
different parts for many months, at last he came to this place, 
got a wife, and did as well as here and there one; — ^nobody 
suspecting him of being worse than his neighbours, — for eighteen 
or twenty long years. His wife, who was a cousin of mine, loved 
him all that while ; and said, though he was dull and gloomy at 
times, and didn*t get his sleep for bad dreams he had, — ^which 
she thought made him cross, — ^take him altogether, he was as 
good a husband as woman could wish. 

Wei], as I said *while ago, Johnny 0*Rourke lived among us 
here, for eighteen or twenty years, — ^under the name of Michael 
Walsh though, I must tell you, — ^then you'll hear what happened 
him. He wint out to fetch a bit of a walk one day, after being 
bad a week or two, so that he couldn't well work ; but he hadn't 
been over the threshould a quarter of an hour, when he came 
running back the most lamentable-looking object that ever 
darkened a door. Every hair on his head seemed to have a life 
of its own ; his eye-balls were fixed as those of one just killed with 
fright ; his mouth was half open ; his jaw seemingly motionless ; 
his lips white as a sheet ; and around them both was a blue circle, 
as though he*d been painted to imitate death. Down he dropped 
upon the floor as soon as he got in ; and all his wife and the 
neighbours could do, didn't restore him to his right senses for 
hours. At last, he began to call for the priest ;— -I remember it as 
well as if it happened but yesterday ; — and here it was where they 
found Father Eillala, who was telling me the middle and both 
ends of the cant at The Beg : for all Pierce Veogh's furniture and 
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the evil weed from his heart, but if at .that moment, or ever in the 
course of his long life, he entertained an antipathy towards any 
human being, Charles Perry was the man. It would be im- 
possible to describe the worthy Doctor's indignation and alarm, 
on hearing, a few days afterwards, that Charles had declared, in 
the presence of his own grooms — ^in whose society he spent a great 
portion of his time — ^that he meant to have Isabel Plympton, by 
hook or by crook, before Candlemas-day, let who would say nay. 

That his child, his little girl, — ^as he still called the handsome 
and womanly-looking Isabel — should be an object of love, Doctor 
Plympton could scarcely believe. The idea of her marrying, 
even at a mature age, and quitting his arms for those of a 
husband, had never entered his brain ; but the thought of such 
a person as Charles Perry despoiling him of his darling, quite 
destroyed his usual equanimity of temper. He wept over Isabel, 
and very innocently poured the whole tide of his troubles on the 
subject into her ear ; but he felt rather surprised to perceive no 
eymptoms of alarm on his daughter's countenance, whUe he in- 
dignantly repeated young Perry's threats to carry her off. In the 
course of a week, the Doctor heard, to his utter amazement, from 
a good-natured friend, that Isabel had long been aware of Charles 
Perry's attachment, and was just as willing to be run away with, 
as Charles could possibly be to run away with her. Several ex- 
pressions which fell from Isabel, during a conversation which 
he subsequently had with her on the subject, induced Doctor 
Plympton to believe, that his good-natured friend's information 
was perfectly correct ; and he, forthwith, concerted measures to 
frustrate young Penys designs. 

Isabel's walks were confined within the high and almost im- 
passable boundary- walls of the parsonage grounds ; her father 
constantly carried the huge key of the entrance door in his 
pocket, and willingly submitted to the drudgery of personally 
answering every one who rang the bell. He altogether declined 
receiving his usual visitors, and became, at once, so attentive a 
gaoler over his lovely young prisoner, that nothing could induce 
him even to cross the road. He bribed Patty Wallis with a new 
Bible, Hervey's Meditations among the Tombs, and Yoimg's 
Night Thoughts, to be a spy upon the actions of her yoimg 
mistress ; and paid a lame thatcher two shillings a week to inspect 
the outside of the wall every night, while he did the like within, 
in order to detect any attempt that might be made at a breach. 
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But Doctor Plympton derived mucli more efficient assdstance in 
his difficult task, from a quarter to which he had never dreamed 
of looking for aid, than either his outward ally, the thatcher, or 
his domestic spy, the waiting-nudd, could possibly afford him. 
Doctor Plympton had two West-Indian pupils in his house ; both 
of whom were deeply smitten with the charms of Isabel, and 
equally resolved on exercising the most persevering vigilance to 
prevent the blooming young coquette, — ^who contrived to make 
each of them suspect that he held a place in her affections, — ^from 
escaping to, or being carried off by, their enterprising rival, 
Charles Ferry. These young gentlemen, one of whom was now 
nineteen years of age, and the other about six months younger, 
had been IsabeFs play-fellows in her childhood ; and Doctor 
Flympton, who seemed to be totally unconscious of their gradual 
approach towards man's estate, had as little apprehension of 
their falling in love with Isabel, at this period, as when they 
played blindman's buff and hunt the slipper together, eight or 
nine years before. 

Godfrey Fairfax, the elder of the two pupils, — ^a vain, for- 
ward, impetuous young man, — ^flattered himself that Isabel was 
pleased with his attentions : he felt satisfied, nevertheless, that the 
young coquette was of an unusually capricious disposition. He 
was by no means sure that Perry had not a decided preference over 
him in her heart ; and if his rival did not already enjoy so enviable 
a superiority, he feared that the consequence of her present state 
of restraint would be a paroxysm of attachment to the individual 
of whom she was even forbidden to think. Isabel doated on a 
frolic ; she thought nothing could be so delightful as a romantic 
elopement ; and far from being unhappy at the vigilance with 
which she was guarded, she lived in a state of positive bliss. 
Her situation was that of a heroine ; and all her father*s precau- 
tions, to prevent her from passing the garden-walls, were, to her, 
sources of unspeakable satisfaction. Godfrey was perfectly ac- 
quainted with her feelings, and strongly tainted with the same 
leaven himself. He knew how much he would dare, were he in 
Charles Perry's place ; and he had good reasons fw believing, 
that any successful exploit to obtain possession of her person, 
would be rewarded with the willing gift of young Isabel's hand. 
Charles Perry's reckless character rendered him exceedingly for- 
midable as a rival, in the affections of such a girl as Isabel 
Plympton : but what created more doubts and fears in Godfrey's 
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breast than any other circumstance, was the fact of a large New- 
foundland dog, the property of Charles Perry, obtaming frequent 
ingress — nobody could conceive by what means — to Doctor 
Plympton*s pleasure-grounds. Godfrey suspected that a corre- 
spondence was carried on between Ferry and Isabel by means of 
the dog ; and he shot at him several times, but without success. 

Of his quiet, demure,* and imassuming school-fellow, George 
Wharton, Godfrey did not entertain the least degree of fear : he 
attributed IsabeFs familiarity with him to their having been 
brought up together ; for that Wharton could really love^ so 
giddy a girl as Isabel, he would not permit himself to believe. 
But the truth is, that George passionately doated on Isabel; 
and she, much to her satisfaction, had made herself acquainted 
with the state of his feelings towards her. She had even en- 
couraged him, by a blushing avowal that she esteemed him more 
than any other human being, except her father ; and, in all pro- 
bability, at that moment, she uttered the genuine language of 
her heart : but, it is very certain, in less than five minutes after- 
wards, Godfrey Fairfax was on his knees before her, and kissing 
her exquisite hand, with an enthusiasm of manner, which she 
did not appear at all disposed to check. Perhaps she scarcely 
knew whom she loved best ; and trusted to accident for deter- 
mining on which of the three young men her choice should fall. 

While matters remained in this state at the parsonage, the 
day of Godfrey's departure from the house of his venerable tutor 
was fast approaching : — ^the vessel, by which he was to return 
to his native island, Demerara, had already completed her cargo, 
and nearly concluded the final preparations for her voyage. — 
Godfrey saw that no time was to be lost, if he wished to make 
Isabel Flympton his own : he was almost constantly with her, and 
pleaded his cause with such fervour, that, by degrees, Isabel 
began to forget Charles Perry, to avoid George Wharton, and 
to feel unhappy if Godfrey Fairfax were absent but for a few 
moments from her side. Godfrey knew that it would be useless 
to implore Doctor Flympton for his consent to their union : it 
would have struck the old gentleman with horror, had a pupil of 
his, — a youth of Godfrey's inunense expectations, — offered to 
marry Isabel. He would have spumed the proposal as a direct 
attack upon his honour ; and have lost his life rather than 
suffered such a marriage to take place. It would have amounted, 
in his opinion, to a breach of his duty towards his employers, to 
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have suffered one of his pupils to fall in love with Isabel. But, eren 
if there were any hopes that Doctor Plympton would give his con- 
sent to the match, provided Godfrey obtained that of his &ther, 
the young man could not delay his felicity ; nor would he run the 
hazard of IsabePs changing her mind, or being won by Ferry, or 
even young Wharton, while he was sailing to Demerara and back 
again. Isabel, too, he was sure, would never agree to a mere 
common-place match with him, when another lover was striving, 
night and day, to run away with her ; and Godfrey, under all 
the circumstances, deemed it most prudent to carry her off, if 
possible, without asking any body*s permission but her own. 

He had made no arrangements for a legal union with Isabel ; 
his sole object was to get her out of her father*s custody, and under 
his own protection. He felt assured that his love was too sincere 
to permit him to act dishonourably towards her ; and a vague idea 
floated across his mind of carrying her on board tbe vessel by 
which he was to leave England, and marrying her at the capstan, 
according to the forms and usages observed at sea. The principal 
difficulty consisted in removing her beyond the walls of her 
father's pleasure-grounds. Doctor Flympton*s vigilance was still 
unabated ; George Wharton, although he had scarcely spoken to 
Isabel for several days past, rarely lost sight of her for a longer 
period than half an hour ; Patty Wallis slept in her room, the 
windows of which were immensely high ; and the key of the 
door was regularly deposited under the Doctor's pillow. With a 
heavy heart Godfrey began to pack up his clothes and books, for 
the day of his departure was at hand, — ^when the idea of convey- 
ing Isabel out of the house in his large trunk, suddenly flashed 
upon him. He flew to the young lady and communicated to her 
what he called the happy discovery ; and she, without a moment's 
hesitation, gaily agreed to his proposition, — appearing quite de- 
lighted with the idea of escaping in so mysterious and legitimately 
romantic a manner. 

Godfrey passed the remainder of the day in concealing his 
clothes and books, boring air-holes in the chest, and lining it 
with the softest materials he could procure. On the morning 
appointed for his departure, Isabel stole imperceived up to the 
store-room, where Godfrey was anxiously waiting to receive her, 
and stepped blithely into the trunk. Within an hour after, it was 
half a mile on the road towards Bristol, in the fly- wagon, which 
Grodfrey had previously ordered to call at the parsonage for his 
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heavy baggage, a short time before his own intended departure. 
At length the chaise, in which he was to leave the village for 
ever, drew up to the garden gate. Grodfrey took a hurried leave 
of his old master and fellow student, leaped into the vehicle, and 
told the post-boy not to spare his spurs if he expected to be well 
paid. 

In less than an hour, the young gentleman alighted at the 
wagon-office. Assuming as cool and unconcerned an air as he 
possibly could, he observed, in a careless tone, to a clerk in the 
office, — " I am looking for a trunk of mine, but I do not see it : 
I suppose we must have passed your wagon on the road." 

" All our wagons are in, sir," replied the clerk : " we don't 
expect another arrival till to-morrow morning." 

" Oh ! very good : then my chest must be here. I hope you 
have taken particular precautions in unloading it : I wrote 'with 
care — this side upwards,' on it, in very large letters." 

" Who was it addressed to, sir ?" 

" Why, to me, certainly ; — Godfrey Fairfax, Esquire, Deme- 
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" To be left at the office till called for ? " 

" Exactly ; — ^where is it ? Tve not much time to lose.'* 

" Why, sir, it has been gone away from here — ^" 

" Gone away ! " 

" Yes, sir ; about, — ^let me see," continued the clerk, lazily 
turning to look at the office clock ; " why, about, as near as may 
be, nine or ten, — ^ay, say ten, — about ten minutes ago, sir." 

" Ten minutes ago, sir ! What do you mean ? — Are you mad ? 
ril play the devil with you ! Where's my chest ?" 

" I told you before, it was gone, sir." 

" Gone, sir ! How could it go, sir ? Didn't I direct it to be 
left here till called for?" 

" Very well, sir ; and so it was left here till called for : it 
stood in the office for five minutes or more, and then — ^" 

" And then— what then ?" 

" Why, then, a little black porter called for it, and took it 
away with him on a truck." 

" Who was he ? — ^Where has he taken it ? — ril be the ruin of 
you. The contents of that trunk are invaluable." 

"I suppose you didn't insure it: we don't answer for any 
thing above the value of five pounds unless it's insured ; — ^vide 
the notice on our tickets." 
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" Don't talk to me of your tickets, but answer me, aooundiel I " 

"Scoundrel!" 

" Where has the viDain conveyed it ? " 

" Can't say." 

^Whowashe?" 

" Don't know." 

" Distraction ! How could you be such a fool as to let him 
have it?" 

"Why not?— How was I to know?— You'd think it odd if 
you was to send a porter for your chest — ** 

" Certainly ; bu^— " 

" Very well, then : how could I tell but what the little black 
fellow was sent by you ? — He asked for it quite correctly, accord- 
ing to the address ; and that's what we go by, of course, in these 
cases. And even now, how can I tell but what he was sent by 
the right owner, and that you're come under false pretences." 

" What, rascal I " 

" You'll excuse me : — ^but you don't authenticate yourself, you 
know; and Fve a right to think as I please. If we were to hold 
a tight hand on every gentleman's luggage, until he proved his 
birth, parentage, and education, why, fifty clerks couldn't get 
through the work. TVL put a ease : — suppose, now, you are the 
gentleman you represent yourself to be, — and, mind me, I don't 
say you are not, — ^how should you like, when you came here for 
your chest, for me to ask you for your certificate of baptism ?" 

" You drive me mad ! Can you give me no clue ? " 

" None in the world ; — ^you ought to have written to us." 

" Write to you ? — ^why should I write ? " 

" Why, to warn us against giving up the goods to anybody 
except under an order, with the same signature as that in your 
letter : then even if a forgery were committed, by a comparison 
of hands* — don't you see ? — " 

" My good fellow I " interrupted the disconsolate and bewil- 
dered Godfrey, " you know not what you've done. This is a 
horrid act : it will be the death of me ; and perhaps you may live 
to repent ever having seen this unlucky day. There was a lady 
in the chest." 

The clerk turned his large dull eyes upon Godfrey, and after 
a long and deliberate stare of wonder, exclaimed, "Dead or 
alive?" 

" Alive ; alive, I hope : — ^that is, — alive, I mean, of course. — 
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Do you take me for a body-snatcher ? If you have a spark of pity 
in your bosom, you will put me in the way of tracing the villain 
who has inflicted these agonies upon me. What can I do ?** 

** Why, if there's a lady in the case — ^*' 

** There is, I declare ; — I solemnly protest there is." 

"Young or old?" 

" Young — ^young, to be sure." 

" Why, then, I think you ought to lose no time." 

" Pshaw I I know that well enough." 

" If I were you, I should be off directly." 

'* Off! — S'death, man! you enrage me. What do you mean 
by* be off?'" 

" Why, off after him, to be sure." 

" Which way did he go ? " 

" Ah I there Tm at fault." 

Grodfrey could bear no more : — ^he rushed out of the office, 
hallooed " Porter !" five or six times, and, in a few seconds, half- 
a-dozen knights of the knot were advancing, from different comers 
of the inn yard, towards him. " My good fellows," said he, " did 
any of you see a little black fellow taking a large trunk or cheat 
from the office, on a truck, this morning ? " 

Two of them had seen the little black man, but they did not 
recollect in what direction he went after quitting the yard. 

" How dreadfully provoking ! " exclaimed Godfrey : " My only 
course w to nmsack eyery stree^-every comer, in quest of him. 
m give ten guineas to any one who will discover the wretch. 
Away with you at once ; — ^bring all the black porters you know 
or meet with, to the office ; and, perhaps, the clerk may identify 
the rascal among them. Pve been robbed! — do you hear? — 
robbed—" 

*' And there's a lady in the case," said the clerk, from the 
threshold of the office-door, where he stood, carefully nibbing a 
pen ; " a mistake has occurred, it seems ; and though it's no fault 
of ours, we should be glad to see the matter set to rights : there- 
fore, my lads, look sharp, and the gentleman, I've no doubt, will 
come down handsomely. I think I've seen the little black rascal 
before, and Pm pretty certain I should know him again : if I 
shouldn't, Ikey Pope would, I reckon ; for he helped him to put 
the chest on the truck." 

"And where is Ikey, as you call him?" eagerly inquired 
Godfrey. 
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'^He's asleep again, I suppose, among the luggage. — Ikey! 
— ^You see, he's got to sit up for the wagons at night, and never 
has his regular rest. He's like a dog — Ikey I — like a dog that 
turns round three times, and so makes his bed anywhere. — Ikey ! " 

A short, muscular, dirty-looking fellow now raised his head 
from among the packages which lay in the yard, and without 
opening his eyes, signified that he was awake, by growling forth 
" Well, what now ? " 

" Ikey," said the clerk, " didn't you help a porter to load a 
truck with a large chest, some little time ago ? " 

" Yes." 

" Should you know him again ? " 

^^ No ! " replied Ikey, and his head disappeared behind a large 
package as he spoke. 

" Well, there's no time to lose, comrades," said one of the 
porters : " will the gentleman pay us for our time if we don't 
succeed?" 

" Oh ! of course," replied the clerk ; " away with you ! " 

The porters immediately departed in different directions ; and 
Godfrey, after pacing the yard for a few minutes, in great an- 
guish of mind, sallied forth himself in quest of the little black 
porter. After running through some of the adjacent streets, and 
despatching another half-dozen porters, whom he found standing 
round the door of an inn, to seek for the fellow who had so mys- 
teriously borne away " his casket with its precious pearl," he 
hastened back to the wagon-office, hoping that some of his emis- 
saries might have brought in the little black porter during his 
absence. None of them, however, had yet returned. Godfrey, 
half frantic, ran off again : and after half an hour's absence, he 
retraced his steps towards the wagon-office. 

^^Well, sir," said the clerk, in his usual slow and solemn 
tone, as (Godfrey entered, " I have had three or four of them 
back ; and the/ve brought and sent in half-a-score of black por- 
ters, occasional waiters, valets out of place, journeymen chair- 
men, et cetera, and so forth ; but, unfortunately — " 

^^ The little delinquent was not among them, I suppose." 

" No, nor any one like him : but Til tell you what I did — ^" 

" Speak quicker : — consider my impatience. Did you employ 
them all to hunt out the villain ?" 

" Why, it was a bold step, perhaps ; but — ^" 

" Did you, or did you not?" 
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" I did.- 

** A thousand thanks ! — VU be off again.** 

** But, I say, sir ; — ^you'll excuse me ; — ^now, if I were you, 
ril just tell you what Td do." 

" Well, my dear friend, what ? — quick — what ?" 

" Why, rd roust out Ikey Pope. He's the man to beat up 
your game." 

" What ! the fellow who answers without unclosing his eye- 
lids?" 

" Why, to say the truth, he don't much like daylight. No- 
body sees the colour of his eye, I reckon, above once a week ; 
but, for all that, there's few can match him. He's more like a 
dog than a Christian. He'll find what every body else has lost ; 
but upon what principle he works, I can't say i I think he does 
it all by instinct." 

" Let us send him out at once, then." 

'' Not so fast, sir : — Ikey's next kin to a brute, and must be 
treated accordingly. We must manage him." 

" Well, you know him, and — " 

'*■ Yes, and he knows me : I have condescended to play so 
many tricks with him, that he won't trust me : but he'll believe 
yoM." 

"And how shall I enlist him in my service? I stand on 
thorns : — ^for Heaven's sake be speedy." 

" Why, if you only tell him he has a good leg for a boot, and 
promise him an old pair of Hessians, he's your humble servant to 
command ; for, ugly as he is, he's so proud of his leg, that — ^" 

" Call him ; — call him, at once." 

The clerk now roused Ikey, and, with considerable difficulty, 
induced him to leave his hard and comfortless dormitory. 

" The gentleman has a job for you," said the clerk, as Ikey 
staggered towards young Fairfax. 

" I don't want no jobs," muttered Ikey. " Saturday night 
comes often enough for me. Seven-and-twenty wagons a-week, 
out and in, in the way of work, and half-a-guinea a-week, in the 
way of wages, is as much as I can manage." 

" Ikey is very temperate, sir," said the clerk ; " very tem- 
perate, I must allow ; — ^he eats little and drinks less : he keeps 
up his flesh by sleeping, and sucking his thumbs." 

" Ah I you will have your joke," said Ikey, turning towards 
the heap of luggage again. 
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And wonH you earn a shilling or two, Ikey ? ** said tlie clerk. 
No ; Tm an independent man : I have as much work as I 
do, and as much wages as I want. I wish you wouldn't wake 
when there's no wagon : — how should you like it ?" 
Well, but, friend Pope," said Godfrey, ** as you will not take 
ley, perhaps you'll be generous enough to do a gentleman a 
mr, I shall be happy to make you some acceptable little pre- 
; — ^keepsake, I mean — ^in return. Tve an old pair of Hessians, 
ad, as I think our 1^ are about of a size — ^" 
Of a size ! '* said Ikey, facing about towards young Fairfax, 
, for the first time, unclosing his heavy lids ; *^ of a size ! " 
iated he, a second time, casting a critical glance on Godfrey's 
; " I can hardly think that." 

^ey dropped on one knee, and, without uttering a word, pro- 
led to measure Godfrey's calves with his huge, hard hands, 
then rose, and rather dogmatically observed, *' The gentle- 
L has got a goodish sort of a leg ; but," continued he, " his 
es don't travel in flush enough with one another exactly : he 
dn't hold a sixpence between his ancles, the middle of his 
, and his knees, as a person Tm acquainted with can, when 
likes to turn his toes out : — ^but I think your boots might fit 
sir." 

Fm sure they will," cried the impatient Godfrey ; " and you 
1 have them." 

Your hand, then;— it's a bargam," quoth Ikey, thrusting 
his fist, and striking a heavy blow in the centre of Godfrey's 
tt. " Now, what's the job ? " 

odfrey rapidly stated his case, and, with all the eloquence 
possessed, endeavoured to stimulate the drowsy fellow, on 
m his chief hopes now depended, to a state of activity. Ikey 
ned to him, with closed eyes, and did not seem to compre- 
i a tythe of what he heard. When Godfrey had concluded, 
tterely observed, " Til have a shy I " and staggered out of the 
[, more like a drunkard reeling home from a debauch, than 
m despatched to find out an unknown individual in the heart 
busy and populous city. 

The William and Mary, by which I was to sail, lies at King- 
l," said Godfrey to the clerk, as Ikey Pope departed ; " the 
i, I perceive, is fair, and sail she will, this evening, without 
ubt. Unfortunate fellow that I am !— every moment is an 
to me." 
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" Perhaps you'd like to sit down in the office," said the clerk ; 
" I can offer you a seat and yesterday's paper;" 

" Thank you, thank you I " replied Godfrey ; " but I fear pur- 
suit, too : — ^I cannot rest here." 

The young man again walked into the streets : he inquired of 
almost every person he met, for the little black porter ; but no 
one could give him any information. At last, a crowd b^an 
to gather around him, and he was, with very little ceremony, 
unanimously voted a lunatic. Two or three fellows had even 
approached to lay hands on him, when his eye suddenly en- 
coimtered that of Ikey Pope : breaking through the crowd at 
once, he hurried back, with Ikey, to the wagon-office. 

" I've won the boots," said Ikey, as they entered the yard. 

" Which way ? — how ? — Have you seen him ? — Where is he ? '* 
eagerly inquired Godfrey. 

" I can't make out where he is," replied Ikey ; " but I hap- 
pened to drop into the house where he smokes his pipe, and there 
I heard the whole yam. He brought the chest there." 

"Where?— where?" 

" Why, to the Dog and Dolphin." 

" ril fly—" 

" Oh ! it's of no use : the landlord says it was carried away 
again, by a pair of Pill-sharks ; who, from what I can get out of 
him and his people, had orders to take it down the river, and 
put it aboard the William and Mary, what's now lying in King- 
road, bound for Demerary." 

" Oh ! then, I dare say it's all a mistake, and no roguery's in- 
tended," said the derk, who had heard Ikey's statement : " the 
person found he was wrong, and, to make amends, has duly for- 
warded the trunk, pursuant to the direction on its cover." 

" A chaise and four to Lamplighter's Hall, instantly ! " shouted 
Godfrey. 

" First and second turn, pull out your tits," cried the ostler : 
" put to, while I fill up a ticket." 

" Are you going, sir ?" said Ikey, to yoimg Fairfax. 

" On the wings of love," replied (Godfrey. 

" But the boots ! " 

" Ah ! true. There, — ^there's a five pound note, — ^buy the best 
pair of Hessians you can get." 

" What about the change ?" 

" Keep it ; — or, oddso ! yes, — distribute it among the porters ; 
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and be sore, Ikey, if ever I return to England, Til make your 
fortune : I'd do it now, but I really haven't time." 

In a few minutes, Godfrey was seated in a chaise, behind four 
excellent horses, and dashing along, at full speed, toward's Lamp- 
lighter's Hall. On his arrival at that place, he foimd, to his 
utter dismay, that the William and Mary had already set sail. 
Afler some little delay — during which he ascertained that his 
trunk had positively been carried on board — Grodfrey procured a 
pilot-boat ; the master of which undertook to do all that lay in 
the power of man to overtake the vessel. After two hours of 
intense anxiety, the pUot informed Godfrey, that, if the wind 
did not get up before sunset, he felt pretty sure of success. Far 
beyond the Holms, and just as the breeze was growing brisk, 
Grodfrey, to his unspeakable joy, reached the deck of the William 
and Mary. The pilot immediately dropped astern ; and, as soon 
as Godfrey could find utterance, he inquired for his trunk. It 
had already been so securely stowed away in the hold, that, as 
Godfrey was informed, it could not be hoisted on deck in less 
than half an hour. The impatient youth entreated that not a mo- 
ment might be lost ; and, in a short time, five or six of the crew, 
with apparent alacrity, but real reluctance, set about what they 
considered the useless task of getting the trunk out of the snug 
berth in which they had placed it. 

It is now necessary for us to take up another thread of our 
story ; for which purpose, we must return to that point of time 
when the wagon, which contained Godfrey's precious chest, 
slowly disappeared behind the brow of a hill, at the foot of which 
stood the worthy Doctor's residence. Patty Wallis, Isabel's maid 
and bosom friend, had, for some time past, been bought over to 
the interest of Charles Perry, to whom she communicated every 
transaction of importance that occurred in the house. On that 
eventful morning, she had acquainted Perry with Godfrey's plan, 
— ^the particulars of which her young mistress had confided to her, 
under a solemn pledge of secresy, — and Perry, from behind the 
hedge of an orchard, nearly opposite the Doctor's house, beheld 
young Fairfax consign his trunk to the care of the wagoners. 
Godfrey entered the house, as the heavy vehicle turned the sum- 
mit of the hill ; and Charles Perry immediately retreated from 
his place of concealment, to join his trusty groom, Doncaster 
Dick, who was waiting for him, with a pair of saddle horses, in 
a neighbouring lane. 
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^^ YouVe marked the game, Til lay guineas to pounds ! " ex- 
claimed Dick, as Charles approached. ^^ Pm sure Tm right ; — I 
can see it by your eyes. Guineas to pounds, did I say ? — Fd go 
six to four, up to any figure, on it." 

" I wish you'd a thousand or two on the event, Dick," re- 
plied Charles Perry, exultingly ; "you'd have a safe book at any 
odds." 

"Well ! I always thought how it would be : if there was fifty 
entered for the young lady, you'd be my first favourite ; because 
for why? — as Pve said scores of times, — ^if you couldn't beat 'em 
out and out, you'd jockey them to the wrong side of the post." 

" I hope you've not been fool enough to let any one know of 
Godfrey's scheme, or of my being acquainted with it : — 'brush' 
is the word, if you have." 

" Pd lay a new hat, sir, if the truth was known, you don't 
suspect me. You're pretty sure I'm not noodle enough to open 
upon the scent in a poaching party : I was bom in Bristol and 
brought up at Doncaster to very little purpose, if ever I should 
be sent to heel for that fault. But won't you mount, sir ? " 

"Pm thinking, Dick," said Perry, who stood with one foot on 
the ground and the other in the stirrup ; — " Pm thinking you had 
better push on by yourself, in order to avoid suspicion. Yes, 
that's the plan : — ^take the high road, and Pll have a steeple-chase 
run of it across the country. Make the best of your way to old 
Harry Tufl&n's ; put up the horse, watch for the wagon, and, as 
soon as it arrives, send a porter, who doesn't know you, to fetch 
the trunk : — ^you know how it's directed." 

" But where am I to—" 

" Have it brought to Tuflin's : — ^bespeak a private room, at the 
back part of the house ; and order a chaise and four to be ready, 
at a moment's notice." 

" But suppose, sir. Miss should be rusty ?" 

"Pm sure she loves me, Dick, let them say what they will : 
she wouldn't have attempted to run away with this young Creole 
fellow, if she thought there was any chance of having me. Be- 
sides, what can she do ? — her reputation, Dick, — consider that : 
but I'm talking Greek to yoM. Be off— get the trunk to Puffin's." 

"And a thousand to three she's yours; — that's what you 
mean, sir," said Dick, touching his hat to Perry, as he turned his 
horse's head towards the high road. In a few moments he was 
out of sight, and Charles set off, at a brisk pace, down the lane. 
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" Godfrey Fairfax, of Demerara! — consigned to Demerara!" 
exclaimed Caesar, leaping out of the trunk : " Don't play with 
my feelings, — don't, — don't I If you are men, don't trifle with 
me. Your words are poisoned arrows to my poor heart." 

" Massa Blackee no runaway slaye, eh ?" inquired the cook. 

"Unfortunate wretch that I am!" replied Caesar; "flesh is 
frail, and liberty's wand is a sugar-cane. I feel driven by present 
circumstances to confess, that I certainly did escape in the hold 
of the Saucy Jane, from Demerara, thirty years ago. Fellow- 
creatures, do not refund me to my old master : — ^I was the pro- 
perty of Mr. Fairfax." 

" Of my father I " exclaimed Godfrey. 

" Miserable me I His son here, too ! " said Caesar. " I have 
been kidnapped, — cheated I Tm a free man, though ; — a citizen 
of the world ; a housekeeper, and the father of seven lovely 
children : do not deprive them of their paternal support. Re- 
member, I stand upon my rights : there are laws even for rab- 
bits ; English oak is the ofispring of the land of liberty, and 
consequently I command somebody to put me ashore." 

" How can we put you ashore, my good man ?" asked a fellow 
in the garb of an hostler ; " we're cantering along at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour before the wind ; and Tve lost sight of land 
this long time." 

" I don't care for that : — a kangaroo isn't a cockroach, and I 
demand my privileges. Put back the ship, I say ; Tm here by 
mistake." 

" Put back the ship ! " repeated the man in the stableman's 
dress ; " don't make yourself so disagreeable in company. Do 
you think every body is to be turned to the right-about for you? 
Pve got fifteen mules aboard under my care, and every hour is 
an object." 

" My good sir," said Devalle, with a smile which he deemed 
irresistible, " think of my wife and family." 

" Oh, nonsense ! think of my mules." 

"K there were but a being endowed with the sublime light 
of reason, among you," exclaimed Caesar, " I would shew by 
analogy, — yea, I would convince even any muleteer but this 
gentleman — ^" 

" Now don't fatigue yourself, nor put yourself out of the way," 
interrupted the man whom Caesar designated as the muleteer ; 
" we all know, that once free, always free ; at least, so Pve been 
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told by them that ought to be dead as a nail npon such things : 
therefore it*s only a pleasant trip for you to Demerary and back. 
Your old master can*t take you again.** 

" But he wiU," said Caesar. 

" But he can*t," retorted the muleteer. 

^ But he will, I tell you : what is the use of your saying a bull 
can*t legally gore me through the stomach, when I know that he 
will, whether he can or no ? I must lift up my voice, — curse 
that fiddle ! it*s all out of tune,** continued Devalle, snatching 
the instrument from the cook, who was scraping an old march 
upon it : '* I shall lift up my voice, and protest loudly against 
this outrage. The downfal of Rome may be dated from the 
Sabine occurrence ; therefore, I warn every body to restore me 
at once to my adopted land. Retract, I say,** pursued the Little 
Black Porter, almost unconsciously tuning the fiddle, and then 
handing it back to the cook as he spoke ; ^* retract, and land me, 
or you*ll find, to your cost, that Demosthenes didn*t put pebbles 
into his mouth for nothing.** 

Csesar, however, was not endowed with sufficient eloquence to 
get restored to " home, love, and liberty.'* He appealed in vain 
to the officers of the ship : they said it was impossible for them 
to lie to, and land him ; for night was coming on — ^the wind blew 
a capful — ^time was of the utmost importance — ^they touched no- 
where on the voyage — and, unwilling as they were to be encum- 
bered with him, — Jack in the box, (as Caesar was already familiarly 
termed,) must positively go with them to Demerara. 

Leaving the Little Black Porter and Grodfrey Fairfax (who 
scarcely spoke a dozen words during the first week of the voyage) 
on board the William and Mary, we shall now return to some of 
the other characters in our tale. 

Firmly believing that he had been the dupe of Patty, Isabel, 
and one or both of his rivals. Squire Perry concealed the circum- 
stances which had occurred at the Dog and Dolphin ; and, in a 
few months, to the great joy of Doctor Plympton, he left the 
neighbourhood entirely. George Wharton's affection for Isabel, 
in the mean time, had become so apparent, that several good- 
natured friends alluded to it, at the Doctor*s table, in such plain 
terms, that the old gentleman was, at length, compelled to notice 
it. He said nothing, however, either to Isabel or George ; but 
wrote to the young gentleman*s father, in Jamaica, stating, 
that, singular to say, the young people had clearly fallen in love 
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with each other, in the opinion of many who were very well 
qualified to judge in such matters, although, for his own part, he 
protested that he could scarcely believe it. " I entreat you," he 
continued, '^ not to attach any blame to me, on this occasion : I 
have done my duty to your son, who is as fine a scholar as ever 
I turned out of hand ; although, I must confess, that, latterly, his 
diligence has visibly decreased. I beseech you, therefore, as he 
is sufficiently advanced in the classics to enter upon the grand 
stage of life, instead of suffering him to remam with me another 
year, which I believe was your intention, to send for him at once, 
and so blight this imhappy passion for my child in its very bud." 

To the Doctor's astonishment, Mr. Wharton wrote, in reply, 
that nothing could give him greater pleasure than an alliance 
with so respectable a family as that of his old friend Plympton ; 
that he highly approved of his son's choice ; that he was by no 
means opposed to early marriages; that he had, by the same 
packet, communicated his ideas as to a settlement, to an able pro- 
fessional gentleman, who would, doubtless, speedily wait upon the 
Doctor for his approval to a draft deed ; and that the sooner the 
match was made the better. 

Adam Burdock, the old attorney of Fumival's Inn, was the 
professional gentleman alluded to in Mr. Wharton's epistle ; and, 
in a few days after its arrival. Doctor Plympton, who found him- 
self imable to communicate what had transpired to George and 
Isabel in person, made an excuse to come to London, and thence, 
by letter, afforded them the welcome intelligence. 

The deeds were prepared with extraordinary despatch ; and, 
after an absence of eleven days only. Doctor Plympton, accom- 
panied by the attorney, returned home. On entering the parlour, 
he was rather surprised to find his own capacious elbow-chair 
occupied by a stranger of very singular appearance. After 
gazing for a moment at his unknown visitor, who was fast asleep, 
he turned to his companion, and muttered a few incoherent 
phrases, by which the attorney discovered that his host was ex- 
tremely anxious to disclaim all previous acquaintance with the 
gentleman in the chair. The stranger still slept. He was attired 
in a short nankeen coat and waistcoat, — ^the latter lying open from 
the second button upward, evidently to display a frilled and very 
ftiU-bosomed shirt ; black small clothes, much the worse for wear ; 
white silk stockings, hanging in bags about the calves, and ex- 
hibiting an elaborate specimen, from the knee-band to the instep, 
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of .the art of darning : his hands rested on a fine bamboo^ and his 
head was embellished with a well-powdered wig: — ^it was the 
Little Black Porter. 

Doctor Plympton coughed thrice with considerable emphasis, 
moved a chair with unnecessary violence, and very energetically 
poked the fire ; but his guest still snored. He inquired of the 
attorney, by a look, what he should do. Burdock shrugged up his 
shoulders, smiled, and took a seat. Patty Wallis, who had been 
busy hitherto in receiving the luggage from the driver, now 
entered the room ; George and Isabel inmiediately followed ; and 
the joyous laugh of the latter at once produced the desired effect 
on the Little Black Porter. He was awake and on his legs in 
an instant ; and, while he stood bowing and grinning at Isabel 
and the Doctor, Patty informed George, who had just returned 
with Isabel from a walk, that the stranger knocked at the door 
about ten minutes before, inquired for Miss Plympton, and, on 
being informed that she was out, but would probably return 
within half an hour, requested permission to wait, as he had some- 
thing of importance to communicate. 

Although the presence of his unknown guest was particularly 
annoying to him. Doctor Plympton addressed the Little Bla(^ 
Porter with his usual suavity, and begged he would resume his 
seati A very awkward silence of several moments ensued ; 
during which Caesar took snuff with great self-complacency, 
brushed away the particles which had fallen on his frill, threw 
himself back in the chair, and seemed to be proud of the curiosity 
which he excited. 

"My friend Doctor Plympton," at length observed the at- 
torney, fixing his eye on Csesar so firmly — ^to use his own ex- 
pression — ^that he could not flinch from it, " my friend here, sir, 
would, doubtless, be happy to know what fortunate circumstance 
he is indebted to for the honour of your company ?" 

" I dare say he would," replied Caesar ; " but my business is 
with the young lady." 

" With Isabel Plympton ! " exclaimed George. 

"Ay, sir!" replied the porter; "Cupid, the little blind god 
of hearts, you know— eh ! Doctor ? Ha, ha ! — ^Well I who has 
not been young ? — Cupid and his bow, and then his son Hymen ! 
My toast, when I'm in spirits, always is — May Cupid's arrows 
be cut into matches to light Hymen's torch, but his bow never be 
destroyed in the conflagration." 
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^^Come, oome, air! — this is foolery,** said Wharton, vrho 
seemed to be much agitated ; — ^^ your busiuess, at once.** 

*' Foolery!** exclaimed Caesar; *^I will not suffer the dignity 
of man to be outraged in my person, remember ; so take warn- 
ing. Fodery, indeed I — ^but neyer mind ; time is precious ; wis- 
dom has been rather improperly painted as an old woman with a 
flowing beard, and some of us have not long to live : so, as we are 
all friends, I will speak out my business without delay, provided 
I am honoured with Miss Isabers permission.** 

^ I would rather hear it in private,** said the young lady. 

*^Then I am dumb,** quoth Caesar: '^Yems has sealed my 
lips with adamant.** 

*^You are joking. Bell; — surely you are joking!** exclaimed 
young Wharton. 

^'Decidedly you are, child, — I say, decidedly," cried the 
Doctor. 

^ Indeed I am not, father,** replied Isabel, with a gravity of 
manner which, with her, was almost unprecedented. ^^ If he 
have aught to say to me, and to me alone, I will hear it alone, or 
not at all.** 

^ You see, gentlemen,*' said Caesar, '•^ 1 should be very happy 
—but Yenus has stoj^ped my breath. I have been always a slave 
to the sex. Mahomet went to the mountain ; and it is insolence 
in a rushlight to rival the moon. Do not entreat me, for Tm in- 
flexible.'* 

" No one entreats you, man,** said George : " if Isabel Plymp- 
ton, and such as you, have any private business with each other, 
I, for one, will not trouble you with my presence.'* 

Toung Wharton had no sooner uttered these words, than he 
walked out of the room. 

" Good Heavens ! *' excLumed the Doctor, ** I never saw George 
so roused. Sir,** added he, addressing the attorney, ^he's the 
quietest creature in existence, — gentle as a lamb, — meek as a 
dove ; his enemies, if it were possible for one of his kind disposi- 
tion to have any, would say he was even too passive. Pm quite 
alarmed ; — ^pray come with me,— pray do : assist me, sir, to sootiie 
him. Tm quite unused to such events, and scarcely know how 
to act. — ^Excuse me, dr, a moment.** 

The last words of the Doctor were addressed, as he drew the 
attorney out of the room, to the Little Black Porter. "Don't 
mention it, sir,** said Caesar ; " if we can't make free, why i^ould 
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crickets be respected ? And now, young lady, as we are quite 
alone — ^" 

^' You come from Godfrey Fairfax,** interrupted Isabel. 

"Bless my soul!*' exclaimed Caesar; — "a witch! — the 
world's at an end! But I ascribe it to Cupid. How do you 
know— •*• 

" I guessed — I was sure of it : — ^I dreamt of him last night. 
Give me his letter.** 

"His letter?*' 

" Yes ; — have you not one from him ?" 

" I will not deny that I have ; but I was only to deliver it on 
condition — ** 

" Don't talk of conditions ;— give it to me, at once.** 

" There it is, then : your commands are my law. I have been 
a martyr to my submission to the fiur, but I don't repent ; and, 
as philosophy and analogy both concur — ** 

" l^ot another word,'* interrupted Isabel, " but leave the house : 
—go. What I Cupid's messenger, and demur P " 

"Never : — ^I will fly. Wish for me, and Csesar Devalle shall 
appear. I kiss your fair fingers." 

The Little Black Porter perpetrated a bow in his best style, and 
closed the front door behind him, as Doctor Plympton returned 
to the parlour. 

" He's very obstinate — George is," said the Doctor ; " I can't 
account for it ; — ^he won't come in. But where's the gentleman 
of colour?" 

" Gone, father." 

"Gone!" 

" Yes ; his business with me was brief, you see." 

" That may be ; but I assure you. Bell, I do not feel exactly 
satisfied with you. I should like to know — ^" 

"Ask me no questions to-night, papa: I am not well, and 
I wish to retire. If you will permit me to go to my room at once, 
I will dutifully answer any thing you please in the morning." 

" Well, go, my love ;— go, and God bless you ! but it's very 
mysterious for all that." 

Isabel retired, and, in a short time, the attorney, followed by 
George Wharton, entered the parlour. They found the Doctor 
walking to and fro, with his arms folded across his breast, and 
evidently absorbed in thought. Their appearance roused him 
from his reverie : he advanced, very earnestly shook hands with 
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both of them, and asked pardon for his want of urbanity ; as ai^ 
excuse for which, he protested, with ludicrous solemnity, that he 
scarcely knew whether he was walking on his head or bis heels. 
*' My pupil, too," he continued, looking at young Wharton, but 
addressing the attorney, *^ I regret to perceive, still clothes his 
countenance in the frowns of displeasure." 

" Isabel is occupied in privately conferring somewhere with 
our new friend, I presume," said George. 

"No, child — not at all," replied the Doctor, with affected 
calmness ; " she is gone to her room : one of her old attacks of 
head-ache has occurred, and we may not expect to see her again 
for the remainder of the evening. The gentleman of colour had 
departed before my return to the parlour." 

" It would have been as well, I think, if you had not quitted 
it," said young Wharton, angrily : " I remember the time when 
you made Miss Fl3rmpton a close prisoner, and would suffer none 
but the inmates of your own house to speak to her, in order that 
she should not hold any communication with a young gentleman 
of respectable family who was well known in the neighbourhood : 
now, you leave her with a stranger of the most suspicious ap- 
pearance, who boldly tells you that he has private business with 
her, which she refuses to hear even in your presence! But 
of course. Miss Plympton acquainted you with the purport of his 
visit." 

" No, George, I declare she did not," said the Doctor, with 
great humility. 

" What, sir ! did she refuse when you insisted ? " 

" I did not insist," replied Doctor Plympton ; " I did not insist, 
for she told me beforehand that she would answer no questions 
till the morning, — or something to that effect." 

" You astonish me ! " 

"I confess that I was staggered oSyself: — ^but what could I 
do ? She has grown out of her girlhood like a dream ; and for 
the first time in her life, to my apprehension, my child stood as a 
woman before me. Her look, her tone, her posture, and, above 
all, the expression of her eye-brow, reminded me so strongly, on 
a sudden, of her majestic mother, that all my energies were sus- 
pended : the dead seemed to be raised from the grave, and I was 
awed before her. But a truce to this ; it will not occur again. 
I was taken by surprise ; and, by-the-by, George, on reflection, 
1 feel compelled to observe, that it is impossible that I should 
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submit to the dietat<Hrial air which yoa though fit to tmaxot a 
few moments since. Remember, sir, who you are, and what I 
am ; or rather, perhaps, what I was ; for truly, I feel that I am 
not the man I recollect myself to have been : — that, however, is 
no excuse fer you.** 

^^ On the contrary, nr,** said George, affectionately taking the 
old man's hand, ^^ it adds to my offence.** 

^* You do not mean to convey, that you are conscious of any 
visible symptoms of my being unequal to my farmer self^— <lo 
you?" 

*^ By no means, sir ; but — ** 

^ Well, well I once more, enough of this. Let us think of 
our respectable guest, to whom I owe a thousand apologies, and 
order supper. Let us postpone aU that*s unpleasant until the 
morning ; when, I have no doubt, this affair will prove to be a 
little faroe, at which we diall all heartily laugh. The gentleman 
of colour is, doubtless, an itinerant vender of some of those 
numberless absurdities for the toilet or the work-box, which run 
away with a great portion oi every girl's pocket-money. The 
idea did not strike me before, but I am almost persuaded that I am 
correct in my supposition ; and doubtless, Isabel, piqued at your 
warmth, — which really almost electrified me, — determined to 
punish you, by affecting to be serious and making a mystery of 
the afiair. Retaliate, George, by sleeping soundly to-night, and 
looking Uithe and debonair, as the young Apollo newly sprung 
from his celestial couch, to-morrow morning.** 

In spite of the Doctor*s occasional attempts to infuse some 
portion of gaiety into the conversation that ensued, a deep gloom 
reigned in his little parlour durii^ the remainder of the evening. 
Very shortly afler the removal of the cloth from the supper-table, 
the old attorney, much to the satisfaction of the Doctor and 
George, retired to his bed-room, and they immediatdy followed 
his example. 

Isabel appeared at the breakfkst-table the next morning; but 
her usual gaiety had vaidshed : she looked pale and tiioughtful, 
and when addressed, she relied only in monosylltdiles. George 
Wharton was sullen, fmd the Doctor could not avoid betray- 
ing his Uneasiness : he several times made such observations 
as he thought would infidlibly force Isabel into an elucidation 
of the mysteries of the preceding evening ; but she was proof 
against them all, and maintained an obstinate sil^Me on the 
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satject* Under th6 pretence of shewing the beauties of his 
pleasure-ground. Doctor Plympton drew the attorney, who was 
breakfasting with the most perfect prc^sssicmal non-chakmce^ from 
his chocohite and egg, to one of the windows ; and there bri^y, 
but pathetically, laid open the state oi his mind. *^ I dedare," said 
he, ^^ I am nearly deprived of my reasonh^ £Multies with amaze- 
ment, at the conduct of Bell and the son of your respected client. 
So complete a metamorphosis has never occurred since the 
cessation of miracles* Each of them is an altered being, sir ; 
they are the antipodes of what they were ; and I assure you, it 
alarms, — ^it unnerves me. George, who used to be as bland as 
Zephyr, and obedient as a gentle child, either sits morose, or 
blusters, as you saw him last n^ht, like a bully. And Bell, who 
indulged almost to an excess in the innocent gaieties of girlhood, 
is turned into marble : no one would believe, to look at her now, 
that she had ever smiled. She has lost her laugh, which used to 
pour gladness into my old heart, and is quite as dignified and 
almost as silent as some old Greek statue. How do you account 
for this?" 

'^ Sir,*' repHed Burddck, whose chocolate was coolii^ ; '* make 
yourself quite easy : such changes are no novelties to me ; they 
must be attributed to the business of the day : — the execution of a 
deed of settlement, in contemplation of a speedy marriage, is an 
awful event to those who have never gone through the ceremony 
before. I have wilsiessed hysterics at a pure love-match, even 
when it was seasoned with money in profusion cm both todes." 

The attorney now strode back to his seat, and began his 
capital story relative to the greats cause of Dukes and Driver. 
The Doctor reluctantly returned to the table, and seemed to 
listen to his guest ; but his mind was occupied (m a different 
subject ; and when the doth was removed, and the attorney's tale 
concluded, he was scarcely conscious that he had breakfasted, 
and knew no more of the merits of the case, than Beaufidel* who 
sat on a footstool, loddng ruefully at his mistress, and evidently 
disappointed at not having been favoured with his usual portion 
of smiles and toast. 

Immediately after breakfast. Burdock j^oduced, from the 
recesses of his bag, the marriage settlement, and in a dear and 
distinct manner, proceeded to read over its contents,-*-ooca8)onaUy 
pausing to translate its technical provisoes into common sense, 
and ei\joining the young people boldly to mention any objections 
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that might stiike them to the language of the deed, so as to 
afford him an opportunity of explaining them away as they oc- 
curred. In the course of a couple of hours, he had gone through 
the drudgery of perusing half-a-dozen skins of parchment ; and 
the gardener and Patty were called in to witness the execution of 
the deed by the young couple, and Doctor Plympton and Adam 
Burdock as trustees to the settlement. 

. It was a moment of interest : — George and the Doctor ad- 
vanced to lead Isabel to the table ; she started from her chair as 
they approached, hurried towards the deed, and snatched the pen 
which the attorney gallantly offered for her use. He guided her 
hand to the seal, against which she was to set her name ; but the 
pen rested motionless on the parchment. Afler a moment's pause, 
the attorney looked up : Isabel's face, which had previously been 
exceedingly pale, was now of a deep crimson ; her lips quivered ; 
her eyes were fixed, apparently, upon some object that had ap- 
pear^ at the door of the room ; and relinquishing her hold of 
the' pen, she faintly articulated, " Forgive me, Greorge, — ^Father, 
forgive me, — but I cannot do it ! " 

Following the direction of her eyes. Burdock turned round 
while Isabel was speaking, and, to his surprise, beheld the Little 
Black Porter, who stood bowing and grinning at the door. 

George Wharton said a few words to encourage Isabel, and 
supported her with his arm ; and her father, with clasped hands, 
repeated, in a sorrowful tone, ^' Cannot do it !'* 

"No, — no," said Isabel; "never^ father, — never; — ^while he 
lives and loves me." 

" He, child ! Whom meai^ you ? ** exclaimed the old man. 

" Godfrey Fairfax," replied Isabel, tremulously. 

Her head dropped on her shoulder as she ^oke ; but though 
she was evidently fainting, George withdrew his hand from her 
waist, with an exclamation of deep disgust ; and she would have 
sunk on the floor, had not the Little Black Porter, who had been 
gradually advancing, now sprung suddenly forward, and, pushing 
young Wharton aside, received her in his arms. The attention 
of George and the Doctor had been so rivetted on Isabel, that 
they were not aware of Devalle's presence until this moment. 
George no sooner beheld him, than he rushed out of the room ; 
the astonished Doctor staggered to a chair ; and the two servants, 
instead of assisting their mistress, stood motionless spectators of 
the scene. Burdock alone seemed to retain perfect possession 
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of his senses : he requested the gardener to fetch the usual restor- 
atives, and gently reproached Patty for her neglect. 
, While Patty, who now hecame very alert and clamorous, re- 
lieved the Little Black Porter from the burthen which he willingly 
supported, the attorney suggested to Doctor Plympton, the pro- 
priety of obtaining possession of a letter, the end of which was 
peeping out of IsabeFs bosom, before she recovered; but the 
Doctor sat, heedless of his remark, gazing at his pale and inani- 
mate child. Burdock, therefore, without loss of time, moved 
cautiously towards Isabel, and without being detected even by 
the waiting-maid, drew the letter forth. At that instant Isabel 
opened her eyes, and gradually recovered her senses. She in- 
timated that she was perfectly aware of what Burdock had done ; 
and, after requesting that the letter might be handed to her father, 
with the assistance of Patty she retired from the room. 

The Little Black Porter was following Isabel and Patty as 
closely as possible, and had already placed one foot outside the 
door, when Doctor Plympton peremptorily ordered him to come 
back. Devalle returned, bowing very obsequiously ; and when 
he had arrived within a pace or two of the Doctor's chair, with a 
strange mixture of humility and impudence, he inquired what 
were the honoured gentleman's commands. , 

The Doctor had entirely laid aside his usual suavity of deport- 
ment, and, in a loud voice, accompanied with violent gesticulation, 
he thus addressed the ever-smiling object of his wrath : — " Thou 
fell destroyer of my peace ! — ^what art thou ? Art thou Incubus, 
Succubus, or my evil spirit ? Who sent thee P In what does 
thy influence over my child consist ? Why am I tortured by thy 
visitation ? — Speak — explain to me — ^unfold thy secret— or I shall 
forget my character, and do I know not what.'* 

^' Pray be moderate, my dear friend," said Burdock, interposing 
his person between the Doctor and Devalle. 

"Ay, ay, — ^that is wisely said, — ^pray be moderate, my dear 
friend," repeated Devalle ; " we are all like the chaff wWch we 
blow away with the breath of our own nostrils* Be calm — be 
calm : let us be rational, and shew our greatest attribute. A 
man that is a slave to passion, is worse than a negro in a planta- 
tion : — ^he's a wild beast. I don't wish to be rude, for life is short ; 
and more than one great man has been cut off by a cucumber : 
but I must observe, that a passionate gentleman is very likely to 
make holes in his manners. — ^What says our legal friend ? Caesar 
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Devalle will fed honoured in Iwiiig permitted utterly to dbaBdon 
himself to the good geiitleman*8 opinioii. Arbitntion against vr-* 
gument alwaja haa my hiunble voice : and if a man wiahet to get 
well through the world, civility is the beat horae he can ride.** 

^^ If your obaervationB are addresBed to me,** aaid the attorney, 
** they are unwdeome. Restrict your discourse to plain answen 
to such questions as I diall put to you. Now attend :— did you 
deliver tiiis letter last night to Mm Rympton ?** 

^ Why does the gentleman ask ?** 

^' I suspect you did.** 

^ Avow or deny it, sirrah I at once,*' exclakned the Doctor. 

^ Oh, pardon me, there,** replied Devalle ; ^ we are all meax r 
the cat expects to be used after ks kind ; and if a man is to be 
treated like a dog, he may as well bark, and wear a tail at once. 
I can bear a blow as well as most people, from a blackguard ; 
but, with gentlemen, I expect a certain behaviour. Resentment 
is found in the breast of a camel ; and ikere is no doubt but that 
man is endowed with feelings : — ^if not, why do we marry ?** 

'^Well, my good friend,** said the attorney, ehanging his 
manner entirely from that which he had adopted in his first 
category, ^ perhaps you may be right : we will not dispute the 
points you have raised ; but you must allow that Doctor Plymp- 
ton has some excuse for being warm. Appearances are strong ; 
but I doubt not you will, as an hmiest man, unequivocally answer 
us, and dear them up.*' 

^ Oh, sir,** replied Devalle, ^* I am yours devotedly : ask me 
no questions ; for I do not like to have what I know tugged out 
pf my conscience by an attorney, like jaw-teeth with nqypers, or 
oorks from a bottle by a twisting screw ; for I have a large family, 
and am more than fifty years old. I will tell you frankly, that I 
did give Miss that letter : I was sent on a special mission with it 
to her from Demerara. I went out in the same ship with Mr« 
Godfrey Fairfax : on landing, we found that his &ther had just 
died, and left him heir to all ; then, as flesh is grass, he sent me 
back at once with orders — ^if Miss was not married — to give her 
his hUlet-doux. That's the truth : I confess it freely, for it's use- 
less to deny it ; and our heads will lie low enough a hundred 
years hence. Perhaps you will not take it undvil in me to say, 
that you would have found all that I have said, and more, in 
fewer words, if, instead of calling me sirrah, and so forth, you 
had perused "Mx, Godfrey*s letter. Excuse me, but the philosopher 
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eoold not read l^e stars until somebody told bim to buy a teles- 
cope. I am for ciyility, nmtual improvement, and freedom all 
over the world. And now, gentlemen, I hope you wiU permit 
me to retire. I must find my wife and family : I have not made 
a sin^e inquiry for them yet ; though they occupy aU my waking 
thoughts, and are the diiunatis person^ of my little dreams. I 
hiunbly withdraw, but shall soon be in the neighbouriiood again, 
-^for locomotion is salubrious ; and, if this present match with 
Miss be not strangled, I hope to haye the honour of seeing you 
in church, in order, humble as I am, to forbid the banns. You 
would not smile, perhaps, if it occurred to your recollection, as 
it does to mine, that lions have been emancipated by mice, and 
more than one hero has been choked by a horsebean. It is for 
these reasons, I apprehend, judging from analogy, — a doctrine I 
reverence, — that cattle pasturing on a common or warren, abhor 
rabbit-burrows, and we, ourselves, detest and exterminate scor- 
pions and wasps. — Gentlemen, your most humble and very de- 
voted servant, desar Devalle." 

With his usual multitude of obeisances, the Little Black Porter 
now left Doctor Plympton and the attorney to peruse the love- 
letter of Godfrey Fairfax to Isabel. It abounded with professions 
of the most passionate attachment ; the deepest regret was ex- 
pressed at the writer's present inability to return to England ; 
but he vowed to fly to Isabel, on the wings of love, early in the 
ensuing summer, if she still considered his hand worthy of her 
acceptance. He stated, that he was unable to solve the mystery 
of her escape from the trunk : he feared that something un- 
pleasant had happened, but clearly excmerated his fond, coi^ding 
Isabel from having borne any share in the base plot which had 
evidently been played off against him. 

These allusions to the affair of the trunk, were beyond Doctor 
Plympton*s comprehension ; Burdock, however, obtained a toler- 
ably dear insight to the circumstances from Isabel, Patty, George 
Wharton, and Cassar Devalle, at an interview which he subse- 
quently had with the Little Black Porter in Fumival's Lm. 
When he communicated the result of his investigations on the 
subject to the Doctor, that worthy personage protested that he 
should pass the residue of his life in mere amazement. 

George Wharton quitted Doctor Plympton*s house, without 
seeing Isabel again, on the eventful morning when the pen was 
placed in her hand to execute the marriage settlement ; and, with 
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the full approb&tioD of his firtber'a attomej, he niled, hj the fint 
■hip, to hii native land. Inbel prevuled upon the Doctor to write 
to Godfrey Furfax, inTiting him to fulfil his promise of paj'iiig 
them a Tint. She alao wrote to Godfrey benelf, by the Rame 
packet : but the fickle young man had dianged hit mind before 
the iMteia reached him ; and bix yean after the departure c^ 
George Wharton &om England, Adam Burdock was employed to 
draw a marriage aettlement between the still blooming coqaette, 
babel Flympton, and her early admirer, Charles Perry, who for 
the preceding fifteen moatha had been a widower. The Little 
Black Porter did not think proper to return to Demerara again ; 
and he wai seen in a very decent wig, by the ude of the gaOei; 
clock, when Mr. Wilberfiirce laat t^oke agunst slavet;, in the 
HouK of CommoDi. 




THE DESSERT. 




INTRODUCTION. 

At n table of three uniTsee, tbe gncata have a right to expect 
Bome sort of adessert ; it is tbe necessai; conseqaeoce of a certain 
order of dinneiB ; aod, if the host be unable to bedeck the board 
with choice rarities, he must, at any rate, be provided with a nut, 
an olive, and, for late utters, a devilled gizzard. No mau is 
permitted to offend form, or to infringe upon the privileges of 
dinera-out, in this paiiicular. If he cannot furnish what he fain 
would, he must offer what he can ,' — it being, properly enough no 
doubt, conventionally voted sheer cruelty, to give a man nothing to 
eat after he has had his fill of the best of ererything. Ifnopine- 
apple be present, an apology is peremptorily expected, and aome- 
thing must be selected to take the important character which it 
uaually sustwns in the festal afterpiece, " for that night only." 
Mrs. DouBterbattle, my late much lamented friend, considered the 
tragedy train of Mrs. Siddons, as tbe bonne boucAe of her Queen 
Katberine ; and tbere are many estimable people, who regard the 
range of dishes at a dinner-table, as merely composing a dull vista, 
through which they can look forward to the fine prospect of fruit 
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and ices at ita terminatiofi. Rowerer good the bjr-gooe conrMS 
may have been, — whatever may be the diapovtioB of the host, 
whether " dnt aa an orange," or eonrer than a lemon, they 
eturdily muntwn,— and, it innat be confened, with some pro- 
prieQ', — that everyman Bhonld be treated according to his liBMerf. 
It occanonally liappeu, that, notwithatanding his leal, the fonnder 
of the feast eaten so unluckily, that some of hia friends traTel 
&om Dan to Beeraheba, among his dishes, and find all barren. A 
gnest so situated, is justified in sappoaing that there will be, at 
least, one osss in the detert, to afford him refreshment. 

Impressed with the force of his own arguments, the purveyor 
of the preceding coorses has attempted an epilt^e to hia enter- 
tainment; ia which, he trusts that he baa not presomed too much 
on thensoat leniency of after-dinner criticisni; and that none of 
his guests are of the delightful class of censors, who flourish a fl^ 
to demolish a cobweb,— who indulge in proving, by veiy elaborate 
and profound argnments, that there ia but little substance in 
"trifles light Bs air ;" or whooccamonalIygoBo&r,infitaof ultra 
I cross an author's (, and dot an t for him. 




THE DEAF POSTILION. 

In the month of January, 1804, Joey Duddle, a well-known 
I>06tilion on the North Road, caught a cold, through sleeping 
without his night-cap ; deafiiess was, eventually, the consequent ; 
and, as it will presently appear, a young fortune-hunter lost 
twenty thousand pounds, and a handsome wife, through Joey 
Duddle*s indiscretion, in omitting, on one fatal occasion, to wear 
his sixpenny woollen night-cap. 

Joey did not discontinue driving, after his misfortune; his 
eyes and his spurs were, generally speaking, of more utility in 
his monotonous avocation, than his ears. His stage was, invari- 
ahly, nine miles up the road, or '^ a short fifteen ** down towards 
Gretna ; and he had repeated his two rides so often, that he 
could have gone over the ground hlindfold. People in chaises 
are rarely given to talking with their postilions : Joey knew, hy 
experience, what were the two or three important questions in 
posting, and the usual times and places wheil and where they 
were a^ed ; and he was always prepared with the proper answers. 
At those parts of the road, where objects of interest to strangers 
occurred, Joey faced about on his saddle, and if he perceived the 
eyes of his passengers fixed upon him, their lips in motion, and 
their fingers pointing towards a gentleman's seat, a fertile valley, 
a beautiftd stream, or a fine wood, he naturally enough pre- 
sumed that they were in the act of inquiring what the seat, the 
valley, the stream, or the wood was called ; and he replied ac- 
cording to the fiict. The noise of the wheels was a very good 
excuse for such trifling blunders as Joey occasionally made ; 
and whenever he found himself progressing towards a dilemma, 
he very dexterously contrived, by means of a sly poke with his 
spur, to make his hand-horse evidently require the whole of his 
attention. At the journey's end, when the gentleman he had 
driven produced a purse, Joey, without looking at his lips, knew 
that he was asking a question, to which it was his duty to reply 
" Thirteen and sixpence," or " Two-and-twenty shillings," accord- 
ing as the job had been, " the short up," or " the long down." 
If any more questions were asked} Joey suddenly recollected 
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something that demanded his immediate attention ; hegged par- 
don, promised to be back in a moment, and disappeared, never to 
return. The natural expression of his features indicated a re- 
markably taciturn disposition ; almost every one with whom he 
came in contact, was deterred, by his physiognomy, from asking 
him any but necessary questions; and as he was experienced 
enough to answer, or cunning enough to evade these, when he 
thought fit, but few travellers ever discovered that Joey Duddle 
was deaf. So blind is man in some cases, even to his bodily 
defects, that Joey, judging from his general success in giving 
correct replies to the queries propounded to him, almost doubted 
his own infirmity ; and never would admit that he was above one 
point beyond ^* a little hard of hearing.** 

On the first of June, in the year 1806, about nine o*clock in 
the morning, a chaise and four was perceived approaching towards 
the inn kept by Joey*s master, at a first-rate Gretna-green gallop. 
As it dashed up to the door, the post-boys vociferated the usual 
call for two pair of horses in a hurry : but, unfortunately, the 
innkeeper had only Joey and his tits at home ; and as the four 
horses which brought the chaise from the last posting-house, had 
already done a double job that day, the lads would not ride them 
on, through so heavy a stage as '* the long down.** 

" How excessively provoking ! '* exclaimed one of the passen- 
gers ; ** I am certain that our pursuers are not far behind us. The 
idea of having the cup of bliss dashed from my very lips, — of 
such beauty and affluence being snatched from me, for want of a 
second pair of paltry posters, drives me frantic ! '* 

"A Gretna-Green affair, I presume, sir,** observed the in- 
quisitive landlord. 

The gentleman made no scruple of admitting that he had run 
away with the fair young creature who accompanied him, and 
that she was entitled to a fortune of twenty thousand pounds : — 
" one half of which,** continued the gentleman, " I would freely 
give, — ^if I had it, — ^to be, at this instant, behind four horses, 
scampering away, due north, at full speed.** 

" I can assure you, sir,** said the landlord, " that a fresh pair 
of such animals as I offer you, will carry you over the ground as 
quick as if you had ten dozen of the regular road-hacks. No 
man keeps better cattle than I do, and this pair beats all the 
others in my stables by two miles an hour. But in ten minutes^ 
perhaps, and certainly within half an hour — '* 
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'* Half an hour ! half a minute^s delay might ruin me,'* re- 
plied the gentleman ; '' I hope I shall find the character you have 
given your cattle a correct one ; — dash on, postilion." 

Before this short conversation hetween the gentleman and the 
innkeeper was concluded, Joey Duddle had put-to his horses,— 
which were, of course, kept harnessed, — and taken his seat, pre- 
pared to start at a moment's notice. He kept his eye upon the 
innkeeper, who gave the usual signal of 9 rapid wave of the hand, 
as soon as the gentleman ceased speaking ; and Joey Duddle's 
cattle, in ohedience to the whip and spur, hohbled off at that 
awkward and evidently painful pace, which is, perforce, adopted 
by the most praiseworthy post-horses for the first ten minutes or 
so of their journey. But the pair, over which Joey presided, were, 
as the innkeeper had asserted, very speedy ; and the gentleman 
soon felt satisfied, that it would take an extraordinary quadruple 
team to overtake them. His hopes rose at the sight of each 
succeeding mile-stone ; he ceased to put his head out of the 
window every five minutes, and gaze anxiously up the road ; he 
abeady anticipated a triumph, — when a crack, a crush, a shriek 
from the lady, a jolt, an instant change of position, and a positive 
pause occurred, in the order in which they are stated, with such 
suddeuness and relative rapidity, that the gentleman was, for a 
moment or two, utterly deprived of his presence of mind by alarm 
and astonishment. The bolt which connects the fore-wheels, 
splinter-bar, springs, fore-bed, axle-tree, et cetera, with the perch, 
that passes under the body of the chaise, to the hind wheel-springs 
and carriage, had snapped asunder : the whole of the fore parts 
were instantly dragged onward by the horses; the braces by 
which the body was attached to the fore-springs, gave way ; the 
chaise fell forward, and, of course, remained stationary with its 
contents, in the middle of the road ; while the Deaf Postilion 
rode on, with his eyes intently fixed on vacuity before him, as 
though nothing whatever had happened. 

Alarmed, and indignant in the highest degree, at the postilion's 
conduct, the gentleman shouted with all his might such exclama- 
tions as any man would naturally use on such an occasion ; but 
Joey, although still but at a little distance, took no notice of 
what had occurred behind his back, and very complacently trotted 
his horses on at the rate of eleven or twelve miles an hour. He 
thought the cattle went better than ever ; his mind was occupied 
with the prospect of a speedy termination to his journey ; he felt 
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elated at tbe idM of oautiippiig the pomun,— for Joey had 
diMrimmatioii enongb to percdTe, at a glance, that fak paMtngm 
were mnawaj laren, — and he went on tcij modi to bia <nni 
ntu&ctioa, Ai he approached the inn, whk^ temunated ^ the 
long down," Joey, a* imobI, |mt hii bom open tbdr mettle^ 
and they, having nothing but a foTe-camige and a yotn^ la^'a 
trunk behind them, rattled up to the door at a rale nneianipJcd 
in tbe uuial* of poniag, with all the little boyi and giria t^ the 
netg^tniirhood halloaing in their rear. 

It was not until he drew up to the inn-door, and alighted &otn 
hia Mddle, that Joey diMorered hii dinwter; and nothing could 
equal tbe utter aitoniahnwnt which hia featurei then diaplayed. 
He gaaed at the place where the body of his ehaue, his fnarn 
gers, and hind-wheels ought to have been, for above a minute : 
and then snddeoly started down the road on foot, nnder an idea 
that he must very recently have dropped them. On reaching a 
little eleratiou, which commanded above two mUei of the ground 
over which he had come, he found, to hia utter dianuy, that no 
traces of the main body of his chaise were perceptible ; n<v 
could he diacover hia paasengera, who had, aa it appeared in the 
sequel, beea overtaken by the young lady's IViends. Poor Joey 
immediately ran into a neighbouring hay-loft, where he hid 
himself, in despair, fbr three days ; and when discovered, be was, 
with great difficulty, persuaded by his msster, who highly esteemed 
him, to resume his whip and return to his saddle. 




CONJUGATING A VEEB. 

Dick Obbod and his brother Giles were fine specimens of the 
bumpkin boys of the West of England : their father, who was 
a flourishing farmer, sent them to pick up a little learning at an 
expensive academy, in a large town about twenty miles from the 
village where he lived. The master had but recently purchased 
the school from his predecessor ; and, stranger as he was to the 
dialect of that part of the country, he could scarcely understand 
above one half of what Dick and Giles Orrod and a few more 
of his pupils meant when they spoke. " I knowed^ I tinned^ and 
I Aw^," were barbarisms, to which his ear had never been accus- 
tomed ; and it was only by degrees he discovered that they were 
translations, into the rural tongue, of " I knew, I ran, and I hit." 
But there were few so rude of speech as Dick and Giles Orrod. 

Fraternal affection was a virtue that did not flourish in the 
bosoms of either of these young gentlemen. Dick^s greatest 
enemy on earth was Giles ; and if honest Giles hated any human 
being except the master, it was Dick. They were excellent spies 
on each other's conduct ; Giles never missed an opportunity of 
procuring Dick a castigation; and Dick was equally active in 
making the master acquainted with every punishable peccadillo 
that his brother committed. 

One day an accusation was preferred against Master Richard, 
by one of the monitors, of having cut down a small tree in the 
shrubbery; but there was not sufficient evidence to bring the 
offence home to the supposed culprit. 

'^ Does no young gentleman happen to know any thing more 
of this matter ?" inquired the master. 

Giles immediately walked from his seat, and, taking a place 
by the side of his brother, looked as though he had something 
relevant to communicate. 

" Well, sir ;" said the master, " what do you know about the 
tree?" 

If you plaze, sir," growled GUes, " if you plaze, sir, I sawed 
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" Oh ! you * sawed un,* did you ? " 
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** Ifls, I did : — ^Dick seed I saw on.** 

" Is this true, master Richard ?** 

*^ IsB," said Dick ; and Giles, much to his astonishment, was 
immediately flogged. 

At the termination of the ceremony, it occurred to the master 
to ask Giles, how he had obtained the saw. ** About your saw, 
young gentleman ;" said he, ** where do you get a saw when you 
want one?" 

Giles had some faint notions of grammar floating in his brain, 
and thinking that the master meant the yerb, and not the sub- 
stantive, blubbered out — " From see.^ 

** Sea ! — so you go on board the yessels in the dock, do you, 
out of school hours, and expend your pocket money, in purchasing 
implements to cut down my shrubbery ?" 

'* Noa, sir," said Giles ; '^ I doant goa aboard no ships, nor cut 
down noa shrubberies." 

^^ What, sirrah I did you not confess it ? " 

" Noa, sir ; I said I sawed brother Dick cut down the tree, and 
he seed I sawed un, and a* couldn't deny it." 

" I didn't deny it," said Dick. 

** Then possibly you are the real delinquent, after all. Master 
Hichard," exclaimed the master. 

Dick confessed that he was, but he hoped the master would not 
beat him, after having flogged his brother for the same offence : 
in his way, he humbly submitted that one punishment, no matter 
who received it, — ^but especially as it had been bestowed on one of 
the same family as the delinquent, — ^was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, enough for one crime. 

The master, however, did not coincide with Dick on this grave 
point, and the young gentleman was duly horsed. 

" As for Master Giles," said the master, as he laid down the 
birch, " he well merited a flogging for his astonishing — ^his wilful 
stupidity. K boys positively will not profit by my instructions, 
I am bound, in duty to their parents, to try the effect of castiga- 
tion. No man grieves more sincerely than I do, at the necessity 
which exists for using the birch and cane as instruments of liberal 
education ; and yet, unfortunately, no man, I verily believe, is 
compelled to use them more frequently than myself. I was oc- 
cupied for full half an hour, in drumming this identical verb into 
Giles Orrod, only yesterday morning : and you, sir," added he, 
turning to Dick, " you, I suppose, are quite as great a blockhead 
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M your brother. Now attend to me, both of yon ;— what's the 
past ot »eet" 

Neither of the young gentlemen replied. 

" I thought aa much ! " quoth the master. " The perfect of see 
is the present of mw, — See, Saw." 

" Sbb, Saw," shouted the hoys; but that unfortunate verb was 
the stumbling-block to thdr adTancement. They never could 
comprehend how tbe perfect of >ee could be the present of sain ; 
and days, weeks, months, — nay, yean after, — they were still at 
their endleee, and, to them, incomprehensible game of bee-saw. 




POSTHUMOUS PRAISE. 

If posterity were to judge of us on the eyidenoe of our gniYe- 
stones, it would certainly pronounce this to be an age of affectionate 
husbands, tender wives, dutiful children, loving parents, and most 
sincere and disinterested fiiaids : it would conclude, from the tes- 
timony of our epitaphs, that we were all either deeply lamented, 
universally respected, or the most benevolent and amiable of men. 
We should have the credit of possessing every talent that can 
adorn humanity, except that of writing good English ;— of being 
excellent painters, architects, statesmen, and philosophers ; but, 
strange to say, most pitiful poetasters. De mortuis nil nisi honum, 
is a maxim which no man ventures to offend, either in prose or 
verse, when composing an epitaph. Many persons who never 
could obtain a syllable of praise while alive, get very good 
characters given them after their decease. I always entertained 
an opinion that Hinks, the attorney, was a low, pettifogging 
scoundrel, and frequently beat his wife ; until one day I disco- 
vered, in the course of a stroll round the church-yard, where his 
remains wer6 deposited, that he was a ^' tender husband " and ** an 
ornament to his profession.^ The most impatient patient whose 
pulse was ever felt by a physician, is described on his tomb-stone 
as one " who bore afflictions sore," with laudable resignation. The 
monument-makers, it appears, have always a stock of lettered 
slabs in their ware-rooms, which, like the skeleton promissory 
notes sold at the stationers*, may be completed at the shortest 
notiV:e, by filling up the blanks with names and dates. Death^g 
heads have lately been at a discount; but poetical praise on 
marble is still rather above par ; and lines that have been used 
on more than five hundred occasions, are considered '^ better than 
new," on account of their popularity. Hexameters fetch high 
prices, but Alexandrines are enormous. Those who are desirous 
of being at once laudatory and economical, are compelled to put 
the detimct on short commons : in these cases, an hour or so may 
be advantageously employed in searching for synonyms, and cull- 
ing the shortest epithets that can be found : — words of above 
two syllables being generally at a premium. This is the case, 



alao, it seems, in the newspaper obituaries. Some short time 
ago, a gentleman called at the office of a popular morning paper, 
with an ttdvertiBement, announcing the death of an old lady, for 
insertion on the following day. He found the person to whom 
it was necessary to apply on this occasion, rather more gratf, 
short, anapinsh, and disagreeable, if possihle, than usual. This 
" brief-spoken and surly-burly " personage, after glandng for a 
moment at the slip of paper on which ihe announcement was 
written, growled " Seven and sixpence." " Seven and sixpence ! " 
exclaimed the geoflenian : — " how is that ? On the last occasion, 
when I had the melancholy duty to perform of announcing the 
death of a person in your paper, I pwd only seven shillings." 
" Seven and siipence : — if you don't like it, don't leave it," said 
old Surly-burly. " Well, but allow me to aak, what is the oc- 
casion of the difference of price?" "Why," said Surly-burly, 
frowning severely, " if I mtut gratify your curiosity, you've put 
in ' univeraaUy lamented ;' and we always charge sixpence extra 
for ' universally lamented.' " " Very well," said the gentleman, 
" there's the money ; and allow me M say, that I am quite certain 
no one will ever go to the additional expense fbi you." 
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Mt wife loathes pickled pork, and I hate ham ; 

I doat on pancakes — she likes fritters : 
And thus, alas I just like my morning dram, 

The evening of my life is dcMd mth bitters ! 

Old as we are, the ninnyhammer wants 
To teach me French, — and I won*t leam it : 

My nightly path, where e'er I roam, she haunts, 
And grudges me my glass, though well I earn it. 

The other day, while sitting back to back, 
She roused me from my short, sweet slumbers. 

By taxing me at such a rate, good lack I 
And summing up her grie& in these sad numbers 

^^ Though you lay your head thus against mine, 

You hate me, you brute, and you know it : — 
But why not in secret repine. 

Instead of delighting to shew it ? — 
You question my knowledge of French, 

And won't believe * rummage ' is cheese ; — 
Why can't you look cool on 'the wench ?' 

To me you're all shiver-de-Jreeze / 

" When around you quite fondly Tve clung. 
You have o^ntimes said in a rage, — 

* Such folly may do for the young. 

But I take it to be bad^n-age ! ' 
A reticule-bag if I buy, 

(A trifle becoming each belle,) 

* At Jericho, madam,' you cry, — 

* I wish you and your bag-at-elle ! * 
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" When I had in some cordials, so rich !— 

With letters all labell'd quite band^ ; 
Sayg yon, ' ITI inquire, you old witch, 

If D V doesn't mean brandy ! ' 
Whenever I sink to repose. 

You rouse me, you vrretcli ! with a sno 
And, lastly, if I doze-a-doze, 

To wex me, you just aheeze-a-tclteeze." 




A TOAD IN A HOLE. 

Thb Friars of Fairoak were assembled in a chamber ad- 
joining the great hall of their house : the Abbot was seated in 
his chair of eminence, and all eyes were turned on Father Nioo- 
demus. Not a word was uttered, until he who seemed to be the 
object of so much interest, at length ventured to speak. ^ It be- 
hoveth not one of my years, perchance,'* said he, ** to disturb the 
silence of my elders and superiors ; but, truly, I know not what 
meaneth this meeting ; and surely my desire to be edified is 
lawful. Hath it been decided that we should follow the example 
of our next-door neighbours, the Arroasian Friars, and, henceforth, 
be tongue-tied ? If not, do we come here to eat, or pray, or hold 
council ? — ^Ye seem somewhat too grave for those bidden to a 
feast, and there lurk too many smiles about the &ces of many of 
ye, for this your silence to be a prelude to prayers. I cannot 
think, we are about to consult on aught ; because, with reverence 
be it spoken, those who pass for the wisest among us, look more 
silly than is their wont. But if we be here to eat — let us eat ; 
if to pray, let us pray ; and if to hold council, what is to be the 
knotty subject of our debate ? " 

" Thyself," replied the Abbot. 

** On what score ?" inquired Nicodemus. 

"On divers scores," quoth the Abbot; "thy misdeeds have 
grown rank : we must even root them out of thee, or root thee 
out of our fraternity, on which thou art bringing contumely. I 
tell thee. Brother Nicodemus, thy offences are numberless as the 
weeds which grow by the way-side. Here be many who have 
much to say of thee : — speak. Brother Ulick ! ** 

"Brother Nicodemus," said Father Ulick, " hath, truly, ever 
been a gross feeder." 

" And a lover of deep and most firequent potations,** quoth 
Father Edmund. 

" And a roamer beyond due bounds," added Father Hugo. 

" Yea, and given to the utterance of many fictions," muttered 
his brother. 

" Very voluble also, and not altogether of so staid aspect, as 
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becometh one of his order and mellow years,** drawled Father 
James. 

" To speak plainly — a glutton," said the first speaker. 

*^ Ay, and a drunkard," said the second. 

" Moreover, a night-walker," said the third. 

" Also a liar," said the fourth. 

" Finally, a babbler and a bufToon," said the fifth. 

" Ye rate me roimdly, brethren," cried Nicodemus ; " and, truly, 
were ye my judges, I should speedily be convicted of these offences 
whereof I am accused : but not a man among you is fitted to sit 
in judgment on the special misfeazance with which he chargeth 
me. And I will reason with you, and tell you why. Now, first, 
to deal with Brother Ulick — who upbraideth me with gross 
feeding : — ^until he can prove that his stomach and mine are of 
the same quality, clamour, and power digestive, I will not, with- 
out protest, permit him to accuse me of devouring swinishly. He 
is of so poor and weak a frame, that he cannot eat aught but 
soppets, without suffering the pangs of indigestion, and the 
nocturnal visits of incubi, and more sprites than tempted Saint 
Anthony. It is no virtue in him to be abstemious ; he is en- 
forced to avoid eating the tithe of what would be needful to a 
man of moderate stomach ; and behold, how lean he looks ! Next, 
Brother Edmund hath twitted me with being a deep drinker : — 
now, it is well known, that Brother Edmund must not take a se- 
cond cup after his repast ; being so puny of brain, that if he do, his 
head is racked with myriads of pams and a^hes on the morrow, 
and it lieth like a log on his shoulder, — ^if perchance he be enabled 
to rise from his pallet. Shall he, then, pronounce dogmatically 
on the quantity of potation lawful to a man in good health ? I 
say, nay. Brother Hugo, who chargeth me with roaming, is lame ; 
and his brother, who saith that I am an utterer of fictions, hath 
a brain which is truly incompetent to conceive an idea, or to com- 
prehend a fact. Brother James, who arraigneth me of volubility, 
passeth for a sage pillar of the church ; because, having nought 
to say, he looks grave and holds his peace. I wUl be tried, if you 
will, by Brother James, for gross feeding ; he having a good diges- 
tion and an appetite equal to mine own :— or by Brother Hugo, for 
drinking abundantly ; inasmuch as he is wont to solace himself, 
under his infirmity, with a fiill flask : — or by Brother Ulick, for the 
utterance of fictions ; because he hath written a history of some of 
The Fathers, and admireth the blossoms of the brain :— or by 
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Brother Edmund, for not being safficiently sedate ; as he is, truly, 
a comfortable talker himself, and although forced to eschew wine, 
of a most cheerful countenance. By Hugo*s brother I will be 
tried on no charge ; — seeing that he is, was, and ever will be — in 
charity I speak it — an ^regions fool. Hare ye aught else to set 
up against me, brethren ?** 

*< Much more. Brother Nicodemus,** said the Abbot, ^^ much 
more, to our sorrow. The cry of our vassals hath come up against 
thee ; and it is now grown so loud and frequent, that we are un- 
willingly enforced to assume our authority, as their lord and thy 
Superior, to redress their grievances and correct thy errors.** 

"Correct me/** exclaimed Father Nicodemus; *^Why, what 
say the rogues ? Dare they throw blur, blain, or blemish on my 
good name ? Would that I might hear one of them I ** 

" Thou shalt be gratified :— <»11 in John of the Houghs** 

In a few moments John of the Hough appeared, with his 
head bound up, and looking alarmed as a recently-punished hound 
when brought again into the presence of him by whom he has 
been chastised. 

" Fear not,** said the Abbot ; " fear not, John o* the Hough, 
but speak boldly ; and our benison or malison be on thee, as thou 
speakest true or false.** 

"Father Nicodemus," said John o' the Hough, in a voice 
rendered almost inaudible by fear, "broke my head with a 
cudgel he weareth under his doak." 

" When did he do this ? *' inquired the Abbot. 

" On the feast of St. James and Jude; oft before, and since, 
too, without provocation ; and, lastly, on Monday se'nnight.** 

" Why, thou strangely perverse varlet, dost thou say it was I 
who beat thee ?** demanded the accused friar. 
• " Ay, truly, most respected Father Mcodemus.** 

" Dost thou dare to repeat it ? I am amazed at thy boldness ; — 
or, rather, thy stupidity ; or, perhaps, at thy loss of memory. 
Enow, thou naughty hind, it was thyself who cudgelled thee ! 
Didst thou not know that if thou wert to vex a dog he would snap 
at thee ?-— or hew and hack a tree, and not fly, it would &11 on 
thee ?-— or grieve and wound the feelings of thy ghostly friend 
Father Nicodemus, he would cudgel thee ? — ^Did I rouse myself 
into a rage ? Did I call myself a thief? — ^Answer me, my son ; 
did I?** 

"No, truly. Father Nicodemus.** 
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" Did I threaten, if I were not a son of Holy Mother Church, 
to kick myself out of thy house ? Answer me, my son ; did I ? " 

" No, truly, Father Nicodemus." 

''Am I less tha^ a dog, or a tree? Answer me, my son; 
ami?" 

" No, truly, Father Nicodemus ; but, truly, also — " 

"None of thy buts, my son ; respond to me with plain ay or 
no. Didst thou not do all these things antecedent to my break- 
ii^ thy sconce?" 

" Ay, truly. Father Nicodemus." 

" Then how canst thou say I beat thee ? Should I have 
carried my staff to thy house, did I not know thee to be a churl, 
and an enemy to the good brotherhood of this house ? Was I to 
go into the lion's den without my defence ? Should I have de- 
meaned myself to phlebotomize thee with my cudgel, (and doubt- 
less the operation was salubrious,) hadst thou not aspersed me ? 
Was it for me to stand by, tamely, with three feet of blackthorn 
at my belt, and hear a brother of this religious order betwitted, 
as I was by thee, with petty larceny ? Was it not thine own 
breath, then, that brought the cudgel upon thy caput ? Answer 
me, my son." 

" Lead forth John of the Hough, and call in the miller of 
Homford," said the Abbot, before John of the Hough could 
reply. " Now, miller,'' continued he, as soon as the miller en- 
tered, "what hast thou to allege against this our good brother, 
Nicodemus?" 

" I allege," replied the miller, " that he is naught." 

"Oh! thou especial rogue!" exclaimed Father Nicodemus; 
" dost ^u come here to bear witness against me ? I will im- 
peach thy testimony by one assertion, which thou canst not gain- 
say ; for the evidence of it is written on thy brow, thou brawny 
villain ! Thou bearest malice against me, because I, some six 
years ago, inflicted a cracked crown on thee, for robbing this holy 
house of its lawful meal. I deemed the punishment adequate to 
the offence, and spoke not of it to the Abbot, in consideration of 
thy promising to mend thy ways. Hadst thou not well merited 
that mark of my attention to the interests of my brethren, the 
whole lordship would have heard of it. And didst thou ever say 
I made the wound ? Never : — thy tale was that some of thy mill- 
gear had done it. But I will be judged by any here, if the scar 
be not of my blackthorn's making. I will summon three score. 
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at least, who shall prove it to be my mark. Let it be viewed 
with that on the head of thy foster-brother, John of the Hough : 
— ^I will abide by the comparison. Thon hast hoarded malice in 
thy heart from that day ; and now thou comest here to vomit it 
forth, as thou deemest, to my undoing. But, be sure, caitiff, that 
I shall testify upon thy sconce hereafter : for I know thou art 
rogue enough to rob if thou canst, and fool enough to rob with so 
little discretion as to be easily detected ; and even if my present 
staff be worn out, there be others in the woods :— ergo — ^* 

"Peace, Brother Nicodemus!" exclaimed the Abbot; "ap- 
proach not a single pace nearer to the miller ; neither do thou 
threaten nor browbeat him, I enjoin thee.** 

" Were it not for the reverence I owe to those who are round 
me, and my unwillingness to commit even so trifling a sin," said 
Nicodemus, " I would take this slanderous and ungrateful knave 
betwixt my finger and thumb, and drop him among the hungry 
eels of his own mill-stream. I chafe apace : — ^lay hands on me, 
brethren I — ^for I wax wroth, and am sure, in these moods, — so 
weak is man — ^to do mischief ere my humour subside." 

" Speak on, miller," said the Abbot ; " and thou. Brother 
Nicodemus, give way to thine inward enemy, at thy peril." 

" I will tell him, — an* you will hold him back and seize his 
staff,** said the miller, — " how he and the roystering boatman of 
Frampton Ferry — '* 

" My time is coming,** exclaimed Nicodemus, interrupting the 
miller : " bid him withdraw, or he will have a sore h^ at his 
supper.*' 

"They caroused and carolled,** said the miller, "with two 
travellers, like skeldnng Jacks o* the flagon, until — ^** 

**• Lay hands on Nicodemus, all I** cried the Abbot, as the en- 
raged friar strode towards the miller ; — " lay hands on the mad- 
man at once ! *' 

"It is too late," said Nicodemus, drawing forth a cudgel 
from beneath his cloak ; " do not hinder me now, for my black- 
thorn reverences not the heads of the holy fraternity of Fairoak. 
Hold off, I say ! *' exclaimed he, as several of his brethren roughly 
attempted to seize him ; " hold off, and mar me not in this mood ; 
or to-day will, hereafter, be called the Feast of Blows. Nay, then, 
if you 'wdll not, I strike : — may you be marked, but not maimed ! ** 
The friar began to level a few of the most resolute of those 
about him as he spoke. " I will deal lightly as my cudgel will 
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let me/* pursued he. ^^I strike indiscnminately, and without 
malice, I protest. May blessings follow these blows ! Brother 
Ulick, I grieve that you have thrust yourself within my reach. 
Look to the Abbot, some of ye, for, — miserable me !— I have laid 
him low. Man is weak, and this must be atoned for by fasting. 
Where is the author of this mischief ? Miller, where art thou ? " 

Father Moodemus continued to lay about him very lustily for 
several minutes ; but, before he could deal with the miller as he 
wished. Friar Hugo's brother, who was on the floor, caught him 
by the legs, and suddenly threw him prostrate. He was im- 
mediately overwhelmed by numbers, bound hand and foot, and 
carried to his own cell ; where he was closely confined, and 
most vigilantly watched, imtil the superiors of his order could be 
assembled. He was tried in the chamber which had been the 
scene of his exploits : the charge of having rudely raised his 
hand against the Abbot, and belaboured the holy brotherhood, 
was fully proved ; and, ere twenty-four hours had elapsed. Father 
Nicodemus found himself enclosed, with a pitcher of water and 
a loaf, in a niche of a stone wall, in the lowest vault of Fairoak 
Abbey. 

He soon began to feel round him, in order to ascertain if there 
were any chance of escaping from the tomb to which he had 
been consigned : the walls were old, but tolerably soimd ; he 
considered, however, that it was his duty to break out if he 
could; and he inunediately determined on making an attempt. 
Putting his back to the wall, which had been built up to enclose 
him for ever from the world, and his feet against the opposite side 
of the niche, he strained every nerve to push one of them down. 
The old wall at length began to move : he reversed his position, 
and with his feet firmly planted against the new work, he made 
such a tremendous effort, that the ancient stones and mortar gave 
way behind him : the next moment he found himself lying on 
his back, with a quantity of rubbish about him, on the cold 
pavement of a vault, into which sufficient light glimmered, 
through a grating, to enable him to ascertain that he was no 
longer in any part of Fairoak Abbey. 

The tongue-tied neighbours to whom Nicodemus had alluded, 
when he broke silence at that meeting of his brethren which 
terminated so unfortunately, were monks of the same order as 
those of Fairoak Abbey ; among whom, about a century and a 
half before the time of Nicodemus, such dissensions took place. 
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that the heads of the order were compelled to interfere ; and 
under their sanction and advice, two-and-twenty monks, who 
were desirous of following the fine example of the Arroasians of 
Saint Augostin, — ^who neither wore linen nor ate flesh, and oh- 
served a perpetual silence, — seceded from the community, and 
elected an Ahhot of their own. The left-wing of Fairoak Abhey 
was assigned to them for a residence, and the rents of a certain 
portion of its lands were set apart for their support. Their first 
care was to separate themselves, by stout walls, from all com- 
munication with their late brethren; and up to the days of 
Nicodemus, no friendly communion had taken place between the 
Arroasian and its mother Abbey. 

Nicodemus had no doubt but that he was in one of the 
vaults of the silent monks : in order that he might not be recog- 
nised as a brother of Fairoak, he took off his black cloak and 
hood, and even his cassock and rochet, and concealed them be- 
neath a few stones, in a comer of the recess from which he had 
just liberated himself. With some difficulty, he reached the 
inhabited part of the building : after terrifying several of the 
Arroasians, by abruptly breaking upon their meditations, he at 
length found an old white cloak and hood, arrayed in which he 
took a seat at the table of the refectory, and, to the amazement 
of the monks, tacitly helped himself to a portion of their frugal 
repast. The Superior of the community, by signs, requested him 
to state who and what he was ; but Nicodemus, pointing to the 
old Arroasian habit which he now wore, wisely held his peace. 
The good firiars knew not how to act : — ^Nicodemus was suffered 
to enter into quiet possession of a vacant cell ; he joined in their 
silent devotions, and acted in every respect as though he had 
been an Arroasian all his life. 

By degrees the good monks became reconciled to his presence, 
and looked upon him as a brother. He behaved most discreetly 
for several months : but at length having grown weary of bread, 
water, and silence, he, one evening, stole over the garden-wall, 
resolving to have an eel-pie and some malmsey, spiced with a little 
jovial chat, in the company of his trusty friend, the boatman of 
Frampton Ferry. His first care, on finding himself at large, was 
to go to the coppice of Fairoak, and cut a yard of good black- 
thorn, which he slung by a hazel gad to his girdle, but beneath 
his cassock. Resuming his path towards the Ferry, he strode 
on at a brisk rate for a few minutes ; when, to his great dismay. 
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he heard the sound of the hell which summoned the Arroasians 
to meet in the chapel of their Ahhey. 

"A murrain on thy ndsy tongue!" exclaimed Nicodemus, 
*^ on what emergency is thy tail tugged, to make thee yell at this 
unwonted hour ? There is a grievous penalty attached to the 
offence of quitting the walls, either hy day or by night ; and as 
I am now deemed a true Arroasian, by Botolph, I stand here in 
jeopardy ; for they will assuredly discover my absence. I will 
return at once, slink into my cell, and be found there afflicted 
with a lethargy, when they come to search for me ; or, if occasion 
serve, join my brethren boldly in the chapel." 

The bell had scarcely ceased to toll, when Nicodemus reached 
the garden- wall agam : he clambered over it, alighted safely on 
a heap of manure, and was immediately seized by half a score of 
the stoutest among the Arroasians. Unluckily for Nicodemus, 
the Superior himself had seen a figure, in the costume of the 
Abbey, scaling the garden-wall, and had immediately ordered the 
bell to be rung, and a watch to be set, in order to take the 
offender in the fact, on his return. The mode of administering 
justice among the Arroasians, was much more summary than in the 
Abbey of Fairoak. Kicodemus was brought into the Superior's 
cell, and divested of his cloak ; his cassock was then turned down 
from his belt, and a bull's-hide thong severely applied to his back, 
before he could recover himself from the surprise into which his 
sudden capture had thrown him. His wrath rose, not gradually 
as it did of old, — ^but in a moment, under the pam and indignity 
of the thong, it mounted to its highest pitch. Breaking from 
those who were holding him, he plucked the blackthorn he had 
cut, from beneath his cassock, and without either benediction or 
excuse, silently but severely belaboured all present, the Superior 
himself not excepted. When his rage and strength were some- 
what exhausted, the prostrate brethren rallied a little, and with 
the aid of the remainder of the community, who came to their 
assistance, they contrived to despoil Nicodemus of his staff, a^id 
to secure him from doing further mischief. 

The next morning, Nicodemus was stripped of his Arroasian 
habit ; and, attired in nothing but the linen in which he had first 
appeared among the brethren, he was conducted, with very little 
ceremony, to the vaults beneath the Abbey. Every member of the 
community advanced to give him a parting embrace, and the 
Superior pointed with his finger to a recess in the wall : Nicodemus 
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immediately tuhered into it, the wall was built up behind 
him, and once more he found himself entombed alive. 

**But that I am not so strong as I was of yore, after the 
lenten fiire of my late brethren,** said Nioodemus, *^ I should not 
be content to die thus, in a coffin of stones and mortar. What 
luck hast thou here, Nicodemus ?** continued the friar, as, poking 
about the floor of his narrow cell, he felt something like a gar- 
ment, with his foot. ** By rood and by rochet, mine own attire !— 
the cloak and cassock, or I am much mistaken, which I left behind 
me when I was last here ; — ^for surely these are my old quarters ! 
I did not think to be twice tenant of this hole ; but man is weak, 
and I was bom to be the bane of blackthorn. The lazy rogues 
found this niche ready-made to their hands, and, truth to say, 
they have walled me up like workmen. Ah, me I there is no soft 
place for me to bulge my back through now. Hope have I none : 
but I will betake me to my anthems; and perchance, in due 
season, I may light upon some means of making egress.** 

Nicodemus had, by this time, contrived to put on his cassock 
and cloak, which somewhat comforted his shivering body, and he 
forthwith began to chant his favourite anthem in such a lusty 
tone, that it was faintly heard by the Fairoak Abbey cellarman, 
and one of the friars who was in the vaults with him, selecting 
the ripest wines. On the alarm being given, a score of the 
brethren betook themselves to the vaults ; and, with torches in 
their hands, searched every comer for the anthem-singer, but 
without success. At length the cellarman ventured to observe, 
that, in his opinion, the sounds came from the wall ; and the 
colour left the cheeks of all as the recollection of Nicodemus 
flashed upon them. They gathered round the place where they 
had enclosed him, and soon felt satisfied that the awful anthem 
was there more distinctly heard, than in any other part of the 
vault. The whole fraternity soon assembled, and endeavoured to 
come to some resolution as to how they ought to act. With fear 
and trembling. Father Hugo*s brother moved that they should at 
once open the wall : this proposal was at first rejected with con- 
tempt, on account of the known stupidity of the person with 
whom it originated ; but as no one ventured to suggest an3rthing, 
either better or worse, it was at last unanimously agreed to. With 
much solemnity, they proceeded to make a lai^ opening in the 
wall. In a few minutes. Father Nicodemus appeared before 
them, arrayed in his cloak and cassock, and not much leaner or 
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less rosy than when they bade him, as they thought, an eternal 
adieu, nearly a year before. The friars shouted, ** A miracle ! a 
mirade ! ** amd Nioodemus did not deem it by any means neces- 
sary to contradict them. **Ho, ho! brethren,** exclaimed he, 
^' you are coming to do me justice at last, are you ? By faith and 
troth, but you are tardy! Your oonsdenoes, methinks, might 
have urged you to enact this piece of good-fellowship some week 
or two ago. To dwell ten months and more in so dark and 
solitary a den, like a toad in a hole, is no child*s-play. Let the 
man who doubts, assume my place, and judge for himself. I ask 
no one to beliieye me on my bare word. Tou have wronged me, 
brethren, much ; but I forgive you freely." 

** A miracle ! a miracle ! ** again shouted the amazed monks : 
they most respectfully declined the proffered familiarities of 
Nicodemus, and still ^zed on him with profound awe, even after 
the most incredulous among them were convinced, by the celerity 
with which a venison pasty, flanked by a platter of brawn, and a 
capacious jack of Cyprus wine vanished before him, in the refec- 
tory, that he was truly their Brother Nicodemus, and still in the 
fle^. Ere long, the jolly friar became Abbot of Fairoak : he 
was dubbed a saint ^ter his decease ; but as no miracles were 
ever wrought at his shrine, his name has since been struck out of 
the calendar. 
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THE PAIR OF PUMPS. 



** Whebs is the pumps ?** cried Mrs. Jones, 
** Where is the pomps, I say P 
They can't be lost ; and, by tiie bones ! 
m have them found to-day. 

^ There is but three beneath the roof, 
That's master, you, and I ; — 
How they has waJked FU have good proof. 
Or know the reason why. 

** Tour master wore them this day week ; 
Tou knows he did, you jade I 
That you're a thief, albeit so meek. 
In truth Fm half afraid. 

*' Don't answer me, you saucy minx ! 
You're lazy as you're long ; 
At thousands of your faults I winks. 
Although I knows 'tis wrong. 

'* You looks the baker in the face. 
When he comes with the bread ; 
You trims your cap with shilling lace. 
And flirts with Butcher Ned. 

** You acts as though you thought yourself 
The fairest of the fair ; 
And seems to think that master's pelf 
You're qualified to share. 

" Now don't deny it — ^hussy, don't ! 
For I has watched you long ; 
But I can tell you. Was, you won*t 
Win master with a song. 
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** In vain at him you sets your cap ; 
He*s not the sort of man ; 
With all your ogles bait your trap, 
And catch him if you can ! 

^' Beneath his roof, for fifteen years, 
Housekeeper I have been ; 
I cares not if my speech he hears — 
No wrong in me he's seen. 

" I slaves like any Trojan Turk-; 
I makes his bed and mine ; 
While you, you hussy ! does no work, 
And yet you dares repine ! 

" Why don't you take a pattern by 
Your master, slut, and me f 
We never thinks a thought awry, — 
There is but few like wa ! 

" The pumps was worn but this day week ; 
You knows they were, you jade ! 
That you're a thief, albeit so meek, 
In truth Tm half afraid. 

** You stands accused of stealing themr— 
A very naughty sin ; 
And if you're hoity-toity, Me*em, 
ril call the neighbours in I *' 

And hoity-toity Kitty was, 

She didn't care a pin ! 
Says Mistress Jones, ^' I vow, that's poz ! 

I'll have the neighbours in ! " 

And in'she call'd them one by one. 

By two, and three, and four ; 
Such lots came in to see the fun. 

The house could hold no more. 
2d 2 
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"" Oh! wliat*8 the matter ?** qnoUi they all, 
«« And what is here amis ?** 
Says Mrs. J(HieB, *^ Fray don*t yoa bawl ; 
My ftiendB, the case is thia : — 

*' I keeps my master's house; and he, 
Good soul! ishalfafnid. 
That spite of all precaution, we 
Is robb*d by Kate, our 



** Of all the lasy, idle drones 
That ever yet I knew, 
Not one could match,** says Mrs. Jones, 
** The girl you have in view. 

«* In all the house three beds we makes. 
For master, she, and me ; 
Both master's and my own I takes. 
She doe6 but one of three. 

^ And though'she grumbles, — ^yes, indeed,- 
That she is worked too much ; 
Yet she can oft her novels read, 
Ay, and the likes of such. 

** She won't by me a pattern take. 
Although ftdl well she knows. 
In books 'tis said, * the wayward rake 
Contemns the gathered rose.' 



ic 



Fve lost a pair of stockings, and 

About a week ago, 
Pd master's pumps in this here hand, 

A-looking at 'em so. 



** I hung 'em up upon the p^ 
I recollects it well ; 
How they has walked without their legs, 
W» Kate, perhaps, can tell." 



THE PAIR OF PDHPS. 

" fUae Mn. Jones I " joang Kftte lepliea. 
As fbnrard now she jninpa ; 

" She would not uk, wei« ihe tmt viK, 
If I had Btol'n the pumpa. 

" Hiere la but three beds in the house. 
And Hn. Jtmea nkkei two ; 
We haren't room to itow a mome , — 
So &r her Btory's troe. 

" She bn^ about her virtue, but 

She's got a dlly head ; 

A week ago, the pompa I put 




WANTED A PARTNER. 

**Ah! now, Michael, be quiet, — ^why can*t you? — ^It brakes 
the heart o* me, cousin, — ao it does thin, and Til own it, — ^to see 
you laugh that way, and the pair of us ruined, as we are I '* 

*' Is it ruined, Thady ? — and yourself there with a bull and a 
hog in your pocket ?*' 

^ What*s half-a-crown and a shilling ? A bull and a hog is 
but three-and-sixpence. — Fll be starved intirely whin that's 
gone ; for there's no work for us, far or near. I tell you we're 
ruined." 

'^ Then let's go partners ; and who knows but we'll make a 
fine fortune ? What's invention but the daughter of necessity ? — 
So now's the time to shew our abilities, if we have any." 

^ Divil of any abilities have I, Michael ; and you know it.** 

"Ah! Thady, Thady— " 

"m give you my oath I hav*n'tl — so don*t be suspecting 
me. If rd abilities, do you think I'd be such a blackguard as to 
consale them ? Not I, thin ! " 

"Well but, Thady, boy, hav'n't you three-and-sizpence ? — 
hav'n't you now?" 

" I have, — I won't deny it.** 

" And hav'n't I abiUties ?" 

" I won't deny that either, unless you've lost them since we 
last saw one another, — ^that's two years ago, I think : — ^I won't 
deny but you've abilities, Michael ; if I did Td be giving you the 
lie ; for it's often you tould me you had grand ones, if you'd only 
a field large enough to display them. But where'll we get a field, 
big or little, for a bull ? I would'nt risk more than that of my 
money upon your abilities, — ^though it's much I respect them." 

" Thady, you're a fool, with your big field and your bull ! — 
Besides, Tve a reaping hook, and a long rope." 

" I see you have : but tell me, Michael, as we're spaking of 
reap-hooks and abilities, how did you lose your last place ? Wasn't 
your master a good one ?*' 

"Say 'employer,' Thady, the next time you mintion him. 
Well, thin, he wasn't so bad, but for two things: — being an 
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EnglishiDali, he hadn*t exactly got into our mode of transacting 
things, don*t you see, Thady ? — ^he stuck to the letter o* the law 
too closely for me/' 

** You didn*t rob him Michael,— did you ?" 

'* Of a little time only, Thady : he*d too many eyes to be 
robbed of anything else, — ^if I was dishonest, — ^but Fm not, you 
know." 

** So I say, Mchael, to every one who spakes of you." 

^ Thank you, Thady, for that : — and, faith ! the time I took 
wasn't worth noticing. He put me into a little patch of peas, and 
bid me reap them as fast as I could. So I began to work as though 
rd the strength of ten ; and he stood by me and tould me I was 
a fine fellow. I got on well enough till he wint, and a while after 
eyen,— so I did. But Fd over-rated my own powers, and was soon 
obliged to lay down, just by the way of recruiting myself a little, 
under the hedge. By-and-by, who should be passing that way 
again but my employer ; and, says he, putting his toe in my ribs, 
*What did you lie there for,' says he, 'you blackguard?' *To 
repose a little, sir,' says I. > Bad luck to you ! ' says he, ' didn't 
I hire you to reap peas V * Well, sir,' says I, mimicking his way 
of spaking, ' and isn*t sleep a weary man's harvest ? and,' says I, 
quite pleasant, ' if it isn't in sleep I'd reap ease^ how else would 
I ? ' ' Don't be quibbling that way,' says he ; I'll be obeyed to 
the very letter.' * Well, sir,' says I, ' O's and Fs ar'n't far apart ; 
they're next door to one another in the alphabet.' But it wouldn't 
do for him ; he'd have the letter itself ; and if he paid me to reap 
peas, he wouldn't have me repose : so we parted. But don't let's 
be losiog time : there's a rope and a reaping-hook, and they're 
mine, ar'n't they ? " 

** rd be wrong if I denied that, whin I see them in your hand, 
and possession is nine points of the law. But what of your rope 
and your reap-hook, Michael ? " 

"Why, thin, let them be our stock, and your three-and-six- 
pence our capital, and us partners and sole and only proprietors. 
What say you to that ? You'll own it looks like business, I 
hope." 

" Yes, Michael ; but wherell the customers come from ? " 

" Don't bother about them ; they'll come fast enough when we 
want them, as youll see. It's no use to be reckoning our chickens 
before they're hatched, is it ?" 

"Not a bit : — ^what you say can't very soon find one that'll 
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oontndiet it It it no me to be reckoning our 
they're hfttched.** 

^ So fkr, thin, we go on by mntnal comint Now, Tlndj, 
would you like to make a great atroke or a little one ?** 

^The looner we make money the better, I think.** 

^ But little fishes are sweet, you fool ! * 

"^ So they are, Michael : Tmyexed that I didn*t think of that; 
and it*s but little well risk by way o* bait to cateh them.** 

^ But what*8 the use, Thady,— answer me now, yoa who set 
yourself up for a sinsible man — ^ 

*'NotI,thmI rd fall out with you ifyou said so.** 

"Well, thin, where*s the use, I'll ask you— fool as yon 
of our catching sprats and wullawanghs, when there's 
and whales in the ocean t — A sprat isn't a sea-eow, is it ?" 

"No,fiuthI" 

^ Nor a wullawangh a whale ?** 

•♦How should it?** 

" Then why not try for a sea-cow ?** 

"^ Bekase I wouldn't like to risk my silver bull, MIchaeL** 

" Why, thin, you*re a lunatic, — so you are. Sui^[K)se yon lost 
your bull — tell me now, where*d your hog be ? " 

" Gk)ne to try to bring back my bull, may be. I don't think 
well try for a sea-cow, or a whale, Michael." 

" Thin you'll be oontint with catching wullawanghs and 
shrimps, is it?** 

** Not exactly : Td like to try for a whale, but not so as to risk 
what money I have.** 

" Well, rU tell you what well do : — let us set up a show." 

** That plazes me. But what*ll we shew, Michael ? Is it your 
reap-hook, thaf s worn out doing divil a ha'p'orth but going to 
the grinstone ?•— or your rope, bekase you found it ?" 

** No, Thady ; that wouldn't do : but I think if you'd tar and 
feather yourself, I might make something of you, by swearing 
you were a monster,— a big bird I caught on a furze-bush with 
bird-lime." 

^* m not consint to that ; for if you'd be showman, you'd take 
all the money." 

"And what thin?" 

" Suppose you took yourself off one day ?" 

"And what thin?" • 

" Suppose you took the money with you, thin what'd I do ? 
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Sure, you know, I oooldii't run after you in my tar and feathers ; 
for, if I did, wouldn^t the people see me without paying ? " 

^*' That would be a loss, Til admit, if it happened : but Td have 
you to know, Thady — ** 

*^ Now don*t look big, for HI apologize : but I may spake my 
mind, I hope.** 

" You certainly may." 

'* Well, thin, I won't tar and feather myself; bekase, how'd we 
get tar and feathers to do it, without risking my bull, or my hog 
at the least?" 

** Oh ! thin, if youVe doubts in your mind, Til abandon the 
project : but m insist upon it that you don't take advantage of 
my idea, and tar and feather yourself for your own benefit.** 

" I give you my word, I won*t : — ^but listen, Michael, and m 
tell you what we*ll do, and there*s no risk in it.**, 

** rd like to hear : — ^though I expect you'll be proposing to 
shoot the stars with a big bow and arrow, and sell them for 
diamonds.** 

*' That wouldn't be bad, if we*d a bow and arrow that could do 
it ; but Fm afraid we*d find it hard to get one. That's not my 
plan, Michael ; but this is it : — ^there's a big hole, a stone's-throw 
from this ; dark and deep it is, for Fve looked down it ; and far 
below, at the very bottom, runs a stream, that goes under the 
waters, and under the land, away off to the Bed Sea : and it's often 
a big ould crocodile comes to it, for a day or so, in the summer, 
by the way of getting a change of air and retirement.** 

"Well, Thady, and suppose he does ?" 

" Why, thin, this is my plan : — ^let us fish for the crocodile, and 
make a show of him if we catch him.** 

''Arrah! Thady I I didn't think it was in you. But whatll 
we do for a hook and line ?" 

" Haven't yon your reap-hook and rope ? ** 

" That*s true, Thady, so I have ; but by way of a bait — ^you 
know crocodiles ates man's flesh, Thady." 

" I know it : and it's the beauty o* my plan, that we've bait, 
hook, and line, — all the materiaLs, without a penny expense.** 

**0h! I see: — ^fidth! you're a genius, Thady : — ^you'dhaveme 
bait the hook with yourself." 

" Not a bit of it, Michael ; I couldn't separate you from your 
hook ; — ^I wouldn't like to part with my money, and why should 
I ask you to part with your hook ? " 
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""Bat don't yoa we, Thady, I nm all the risk ?— may be m 
lose my property ; — the crocodile may carry it off. If we're to be 
partners, you must risk a little as well as me. Til be my hook 
and my rope, with all the pleasure in life, if youll be yourself^ — 
if yon*ll let me tie yon to them by the way of a bait." 

^ Nonainse, Michael I what good would I be ? Sure he feeds 
upon blacks — ^the crocodile does; and, fidr as I am, he wouldn't 
know I was good to ate. Now, as you've a fine dark complexion — ^ 

" No, I havn't." 

^ Faith ! you have ;— and it's what you're admired for, by me 
among many : Td like to have it myself. Why, thin, as you're 
within a few shades of the raal thing, may be, in the dark, he'd 
take you for the raal thing." 

" Oh ! thin, crocodiles ar'n't bamboozled so aisily ; we'd better 
make sure, — and 111 tell how we'll do it : — ^Tll get some soot, and 
black you from head to foot." 

'Td be afraid, Michael." 

'^What harm could happen you, man? When he made his 
bite, wouldn't my reap-hook stick in his jaws and stop him firom 
shutting them, until Fd pull him up ?" 

*^ Suppose he'd nibble and not bite ? — suppose, too, he'd untie 
the cord and make a meal of me, and then pick his teeth with 
your reap-hook ? " 

** ril tie the knot so that he can't : or, HI tell you what well 
do ; — ^we'll toss up which of us shall be bait." 

" With all my heart :— but whatll we toss with ? " 

** Isn't it with your money ? You'll lend me your bull.** 

" No, I won't lend you my bull, Michael." 

" Well I toss your bull yourself, and let me have your hog." 

'* I won't do that, either ; for I couldn't risk my money." 

" What ! do you suspect me ? " 

'* Far from it ; but, as there's grass here, we might lose it, you 
know." 

** But ril be responsible ; and you can't doubt my honour." 

" Not a bit ; but— what's as bad, — ^I doubt your means. If I 
lost my bull, and you couldn't give me another if you would, that's 
the same thing to me as if you wouldn't give me another if you 
could, — don't you see?" 

'* Well, I've another plan : and I think it must plaze you : — 
did you ever throw a summerset ?" 

** I tried once, but didn't succeed." 
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" That's jti8t my own case ; so we're even, and it don't matter 
which does it. Now hark to this, Thady ; you'll throw your 
summerset as well as you can, and while you're throwing it, Til 
cry ' head' or ' tail,' just which I like : if I say * tail,' and you fall 
on your head, it's you that wins." 

" No, Michael ; you must toss yourself; for Tve no tail to my 
coat, and you have." 

" Arrah, man ! won't I lend you mine ? Sure, we'll exchange." 

** Well, but suppose I lost ?" 

" Thin you'd strip yourself, and Fd black you." 

"But why strip myself, Michael ?" 

" Don't the crocodiles always catch people that's swimming ? 
And suppose they didn't, don't the blacks go naked ? They do, 
Thady : so that if you were in your clothes, the crature couldn't 
know you were a man, and we wouldn't catch him. If there was a 
fish that ate apples, you wouldn't bait your hook with a dumpling, 
would you?" 

" I wouldn't : still, I couldn't leave my clothes." 

"Whynot, thin, eh?" 

^^ Bekase there's my bull and my hog in the pocket ; and I'd 
not like to risk them, with nobody on the bank, but yourself to 
take care o' them." 

" I don't know how it is, Thady, but nothing plazes you ; — 
you're too particular by half." 

" Fm fool enough to be too fond of my money, Tm afraid." 

" Tm afraid you are : — ^but will I tell you what you'll do with 
it, — once for all now?" 

"What, Mchael?" 

"Why, thin, you'll just lend me two-and-sixpence, and FU go 
and do something in the way of speculation with it ; so that, whin 
we meet again. Til be able to give you back your bull, with some- 
thing handsome to the tail of it." 

" That'&not bad, Michael : but Fd be afraid we wouldn't have 
the luck of meeting whin we'd wish. Who knows but one of us 
might be looking for the other, all over the wide world, like a 
needle in a bundle of hay ?" 

" Thady, is it trash your trjring to talk ? People meets where 
hills and mountains don't, you know." 

" That's true : but Fve found out that though one meets 
with them one don't want to see nine times a week, one goes a 
whole year, and more, without getting a sight o' them one wishes 
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" Vve wid it once, I've sud it twice, 

Tve niaed my voice, ftod sud it tbrice ; 
My time ia abort, — I've much to do ; — 

Fve lately loat my brotliei ; — 
I cannot mit all night on yoD, 

For I most cut another. 
To make your boot fit nell, a tree 

You've ordered, aa Fm told ; 
Ahd, once again, I aay, in me. 

The fart-man you behold." 
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thw AooMatM. I«HperM Svo, ttlnatvated by 1 18 baantiftrl TiisgwvhHL* on Sheelaud Wood, by 

LAifi>ELL.s, HiKOHCLiiVB, Jackimm, WtniAisH, 81.Y, otc nftoT drawii^ %y CananricK. 

(Fob. at 16«.), half morocco, St. 1843 

Cornwall is vndMiMedD- flie «a*t kiterteting couaty in En^asid. 

CORONATION OF QBOSCOE. THE FOURTH, b> Sir Gmvab NAnn, la «B«ita of 

above 40 magnlliceut Paintings of the Procession, Ceremonial, and Banquet, compreheadlinr 
Altlifnl yerianits «r vuniy ef the dfatlHguisbed lodnridanls win were praacnt; with hiatorleiil 
JHsd deecripliise leMar- praas, ntlaa Caiio (pnb. at iU. »•.>, half bound morocco, gilt ed^ea, 
l3/.iiis. 

OOTMAN'S SEPULCHR^AL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, tending to 
illuatMUe the Bcclesiaeticni, Military-, and Civil Costume of fDrraer nges, witi Lctier>if«ni 
Desciiptioua, etc b^- JDawkon TtR^sR, Sir S. Mcyhiok, etc. 1?3 PlaMa. The <aiaaH:lled 
Brasses are aplesdidly Ulumiuated, 2 irols. impl. 4(0 half-beatad mopocco,<ilt adgas, 6^ 4b. i8»8. 
the same, large paper, imperial Caito, half moaooco, lilt adgaa, 84. 8a. 
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COTMAN*S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAt REMAINS la vftrioua countlet in 
BnirUod, wltb Letter-press Descriptions hj Rickmav. 3 yo1«. imperial foUOi oontaiAiac 24o 
nigniy spirited EtctUnfs (pab. st 244.}* b«lr morocco, it. 8s. 183S 

OANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES. Tbe origkul nucsifieent 
edition, 150 splendid coloured views, on tbe IsTgest scale, of tlM Arehtteetnre,Aiitl«utties« and 
Laodsespt Scenery of Uindoostan, t toIs. in 3* elepliut foiie (pab. at aXM.), eiogaotly half- 
Iwnnd moroMOt ^ai. 10s. 

OANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY, • vols, ins, sbmO fcMo, m PUtM (pnK at ISL 18$. 
lulf-booad morocco, 6L 6$. 
TUs is reduced bom tl&o precadlnff larg* woHt» and is nsoolturod. 

OANIELL'S ANIMATED NATURE being PIclUTes^aaJMiaMtionaerthaaMtiatexMting 
Subjects firom all Bcancbes of Natural History, 12i EncraTiacs, witb Lttter-press Descriptions 
a Tols. small folio (pub. at 15/. 16«.), balf morocco (umform wltb tbe Oriental Scenery), U. i$. 




large Cuts, by A&mst&omo, now first added. 2 vols, royal 8to (pub. at 2/. lOf.), clotb gilt, 
ILU. IMS 

DULWICM GALLERY, « Series of 6fl Beantinilly Coloured Plates ftt>m tbe most Celebrated 
Pictures in this Remarkable CoUecUoni executed by R, Gocxnunii (Custodian). AQ 
mounted ua Tinted Card-i<oard in the manner of DrawiaffS, imparial Mio. ineludUff 4 very 
larM additionsl Plates, published sepsratelv at from S to 4 (ruinaas eacb, and no« before 
included in the Series. In a handsome porlfulio, with morocco baelc (pub. at 40(.), lU, Hit. 
*< This is oae of tlia most 8plendi<; and iatereetlnf of the British Picture GaUeiles, m4 has 
e yaaxs been quite unattainable, even at tbe tuU price." 



IQYPT AND THE PYRAMIDS.— COI,. VYSE'S GREAT WORK ON THE 
PYBAMID8 OP OIZBH. Widi an Appendix, by J. B. Pnaaivo, Baa., on tbe l^amids at 
Abott Boasb, tiie Fayeva. fta. fte. 2 vnls. imperial •eoi wltb «0 Plates, litboi^apbed by 
HAbHB (pub. at 21. 12«. 6d,), U. U. 1840 

lOYFT-PERRINO'S RPTY-EIGHT LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OP 

THB PYRAMIDS OP OIZBH, ABOU ROASH, kc. Drawn firom actual Survey and 
Admeasnremeat. With Motes and Refsreaees to Col. Vyse's ^reat Work, also to Denon, tbe 
^eat French Work on Egypt, Roseliiiti, Beizoni. Burckhardt, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Lane, 
and others. 3 Parts, elephant folio, tbe size of the great Fnocb *' £gypt«" (pub. at UL Us.) 
In printed wrappers, M. i$. ; balf-boand moroece, 4/. li«. M. 1842 

fiNQLEFIELD'S ISLE OF WIGHT. 4te. Mtetg* Plates, EacravMl fajrCoouL and a Geo 
logkal Map (pab. 7(. Ts.), doth, 91. 6t. 1815 

FLAXMAN'S HOMER. Seventy-five beaoUM Comvoaitions to thn Itiav and OsTirar. 
engnived under Plaxm an's iaspaetloa, by Pinou, Menw, and Bxjuu. 2 vols. obloM folS 
(pub. nt ftL te. ), boards tt. 2s. I8O5 

FLAXMAN'S >C6CHYLUS» Thirty.«lx bawrtiftU CompeakiMisikva. OfclMf IMo IpA. at 
2LUs.M.),baardal<.ls. ^ "^ 1831 

FLAXMAN'S HESIOD, Thirty-seven beautiAU Compositioaa tsom. OUm* IUIo inak. aft 

If. llfc •<!.), boacdaU.5«. ^^ ISiy 

** Flaxman's anequslled ComMsitiens from Honnr, JBaebylna, and Eaaiod, bnvn long 

baen tbe admiration uf Europe; or their simplicity and beauty the pen is quite IwaanAde or 

conveying an adequate impression." — Hir Thomas Lawrence. '"' " 

FLAXMAN'S ACTS OF MERCY. A Series of Eight CorapositieM, in the maannr of 
Ancient Sculpture, engrs\-ed in imitation of the original Drawinigs, by P. C. hKMVL, OUomr 
folio (pub. at 21. 2«.), half-hound morocco, 16t. I^ 

FROISSAR'T ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. 8»fM*y.4-«w Plates, ptfaUd in 
Graid and Colours. 2 vols, super-royal 8vo, hali-bound, uncut (pub. at 4/. lis.), 3<. ids. 

■ ■ the same, laig« papar, S vok. royal Mo, hnlMMamd, nncvt (pnh. at ML lOs.), «. ««. 

QELL AND CANDY'S POMPEIANA ; or, the Topography, Edjflcas, and Omamanta of 
FoaapaiL Original Series, conUiniag the B«sttlt of the Exeavatioos previous to itip. t vela, 
royal Itvn, best edition, wish upwards of IM beaatfAri Line Engnvinga by Ooodau., Cookb, 
Hbath, Pyx, etc. ( pub. at 11. 4«.), boards, 3^. 3«. 1824 

GEMS OF ART, 96 FINE ENGRAVINGS, after Rnm&Ainiv, Cinrv, BsrvM^nn, Poirs- 
siK, MvaiLLo, Tbxixrb, Cor&xoxo, Vaksb&velsb, folio, proof impressions, in portfiQilia 
(p«kaii^.8«.),U.ll«.4i<L 

OILLRAVS CARICATURES; pHoted from th« Original plataa, nil engmred hy Uauelf 
between 1779 and 1810, cumpHsina the best Political and Humorous Satires of the Beign at 
Ocarga tt^ 1 bird, in upwards of WO bighty spMud Bagraisings. In 1 large veL atiaa Mm 
(axactly uuiCorm with tbe original Bognrtb, a« snld hf thn ndvarttaeff), hnif^hoond rad asatocco 
t%imt gilt «dges, %L ha. 

OMJPIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GAIIOmiNG, «(* mM 

Bemarks on Domestic AzciUtactare. BoyaJ 8*0, Plates, eioth (pub. at 14), It, 

GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RETZSCH, i° » baantlAil Onlln«. Bny^ 

4to ^pub. at U. !>.). gilt cloth, iu«. M. 
Tlua edition contains a iransUUon of tbe original poem, with historical and deacriptive notai* 
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OOODWiN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE A Series of New DeeifM for ManaioM, 

Villas. Rcctoij-Houses, Panonage-Hixisea; BsUUTs, Oardcner's. Oatnekreper's, and Paxk- 
Gate Lodges : Cotuni and other Retldeores, in the Oreclaa, lUllaa, and Old Enf lish B^lt 
of Architectare : «Ub EatiouUs. S vols, rojal 4to, 9e Plataa (pab. at &/.&«.)> cloth. Si. Us. M. 

QRINDLAY^ (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUMF, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE : chiefly od the Western Side of Indls. Atlas 4to. Consistincof M moat beaoti-. 
ftilly coloured Plates, bifhlr finished, in imiution of Drawings; with i>ascripthr« Lcttar- 
press. ( Puh. at 13/. 1S«. ), haif-hound morocco, icilt edfes. U, U. ItM 

Thia Is perhapa the most •xqaiaitaly-coloorad vohuna of landseapea aver prodncad. 

HANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Beln>tht eomplata History and 
Practlreof the Art: interspersed with namerous Anecdotes; forming a complete MaaaalftMr 
the Bowman. 8to. Illustrated by M beautiful Line Engravings, exquisitely finished, by 
EnoLBHSAnT, PoKTBUftT, etc., sftar Deaigns by SxarHAJiorF (pub. at 1/. ll«.6d.), gilt doth, 
lOs. 6tf. 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Laice ImpL' 
folio, so beautiftilly coloured BngraTings, with M Vignettes of Heads, Skins, &c. (ptib. at 
10/. 10«.), bf. morocco, M. te. 1M4 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Impl. Sro. 36 beautiAUIy eo- 
loured EngraTings, and a Map (pub. at it. 3«.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, U. U. 1M4 

HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on M Sheets, containing upwards of looo Comie 
Subjects after Sktmothu Ckviksbaxk, Puis, and other eminent Caricaturists, oblong folio' 
(pub. at 2/. U.), cloth, gilt, 15«. 

This clever and entertaining volume is now enlanred bv ten additional sheets, each eo»- 
taining numerous subjects. It includes the whole of Heath's Omnium Oathemm, both Series; 
lilustrations of Demonology and Witchcraft ; Old Ways and New Wavii; Nautical Dictionary; 
Scenes in London ; Sayings and Doings, etc. ; a series of humorous illustrations of Proverbs,' 
etc As a large and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. To th« young 
artist it would be found a most valuable collection of studies; and to the Ikmily eircla a oob> 
atant source of unexceptionable amusement. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. IM fine Plates (inclodinc the tw* 
well-known ** suppressed Plates"), with elaborate Letter- press Descriptions, by J. Nichoiji.| 
Atlas folio (pub. at iO/.), half-bound morocco, gilt Iwck and edges, with a secret pocket tor 
suppressed plates, 71. 7«. ISSS- 

HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of so exquisitely beantHU; 
Portraits, engraved by Baxtolozzi, Coopxk, and others, in imitation of the oricin*!* 
Drawings preserved in the Royal Collectioa at Windsor; with Historical and Biographicall 
Letter-prest by EDicvwn Lodge, Esu. Published by Johv CBA)CBxni.Aivx. Imperial 4to' 
(pub. at 19/. 15«.), half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, 5/. 15«. 6d. 181S 

HOFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; Edited br Edwau> Jkssb, Esq.; or, 

the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; including a Piscatorial Accotmt 
of the principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; with lustructions in Fly Fishing, Trolling,, 
and Angling of every Description. With upwards of 80 exquisite Plates, many of which ar«, 
highly-finished Landscapes engraved on Steel, the remainder beautiAilly engraved on Wood. 
Svo, elegant in gilt cloth, 12*. 184S 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illustrated in upwards of sso beautifViny- 
engraved Plates, containing Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 2 vols, royal Svo, New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, boards, reduced 
to 2/. &«. 1841 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Meaks of Akt, being an adaptation of the Expe- 
rience of Professor! to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, post 8to, 
cloth gilt, 8*. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated painters 
worked. It is very valuable to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in painting and water- 
colour drawing. 

HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered at the Royal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by bis son, Fraxk Howajli), large post Svo, cloth, 7«. 6d. 1848 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 fine outline Plates, UlustraUve of 
all the principal Incidents in the Dramas of our national Bard, 6 vols. Svo (pub. at 14L 8$.),'. 
cloth, 2/. 2«. 1837—33' 

«»• The 483 Plates may be had without the letter-press, for illustrating all 8vo editlona of 
Shuspeare, for 1/. lis. 6d. 

HUMPHRErS (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING,^ 

illustrated with 12 splendid Examples from the Great Masters of the Art, selected from Mlaaals* 
all beantiAiUy illuminated. Square l2mo, decorated binding, 1/. U. 

HUMPHREY'S COINS OF ENGLAND, a Sketch of the progress of the English Coinage;^ 
from the esrliest period to the present time, with 228 beautiful fac- similes of the most interest- 
ing specimens, illuminated in gold, silver, and copper, square Svo, neatly decorated binding, 18*. 

HUNTS EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 

I HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, 37 Plates (pub. at 2/. 2«.), half morocco 1/. 4«. 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSE8» ETC. Boyal 
4to, 11 Plates (pub. at U, U.), half morocco, 14«. 1841 
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HUNTS DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES, ETC. 

Aoyal 4to, IS Plates (pau. &t II. 1«. ), half morocco, lii, 1S4 1 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE:Oa, DESIGNS FOE LODGES, GAR- 
DENERS' HOUSES, BTC. IN THB ITALI/N STYLE. 11 FUtet, royal 4to (pub. at 
1^. 1«.), half morocco, 14*. 1827 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, sqnan 8to. 24 BordMv fflmnlnated 
in Gold and Colours, and 4 beautUUl Miniatures, richly OmanwBtsd BiBding (pub. at lA 5«.), 
l&$. 1846 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, By Mm. Owsk, wtthaHiat)!/ of Needle- 
work, by the Covxtbss of Wiltok, Coloured Plates, post 8to (pub. at 18*.), gilt cloth, (to. 1847 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied firom a celebrated Missal known as the 
** Hours " of the Duke of Anjou, imperial Syo, 36 exquisite Miniatures and Borders, in gold and 
colours. Ornamented Binding (pub. at 21. 2«.), 15«. 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-FISHER'S TEXT BOOK. A Complete GrJde to the Science of Troub 
and Salmon Fishing. By Thbofhix.V8 South, Gbkt. (Ed. Chxttt, Bakuster). Witte 
23 beautiful Engrarings on Steel, alter Paintings by Coopsx, Nxirxoir, FixiDura, Lbb, and 
others. 8to (pub. at U. lU. 6d.). cloth, gilt, lOt. id. 1845 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of lOO Platea, chiefly engraved by Ba&to- 
Lozzi, after the original Pictures and Drawings of Gub&ciko, Michabi. Ahoblo, Doscbki- 
CHiMO, Annibale, Ludovicu, and Agostiho C>bacct, Pibtbo da CoKTOirA, Cak£.o Ma- 
BATTi, and others, in the Collection of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to (pub. at lOL 10«.), half mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 31. 3«. 1849 

JAMES' (Q. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal 8vo, Utastrated with 16 splendid 
Lbie EngraTings, after drawings by Edwa&d Cou&bould Stbphahoff Chalon, Kbnbt 
Mbasows, and jBBKiirs; engraved under the superintendence of Chablbs Hbatk. New 
and improved edition (just published), elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at U. ll«. dd.), 
12*. 

JAMESON'S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 2 vols, 
impl. 8V0, 21 beautiful Portraits (pub. at %l. 5«.), cloth, 1/. U. 1838 

JOHNSON'S SPORTSMAN'S CYCLOPEDIA ofthe Science and Practice ofthe Field, the 
Turf, and the Sod, or operations of the Chase, the Course, and the Stream, in one very thick 
vol. 8vo, illustrated with upwards of SO Steel Engravings, after Coopbb, Ward, Hajtcock, and 
others (pub. at U. 11«. 6d.), cloth, lit. 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY). ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 

FROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, "mth an 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Series, containing 40 beautiful and highly inte- 
resting Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of wliich are expensively illuminated 
in gold and colours, half-bound morocco, il. &a. 184S 

Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautiftiland hif^hr interesting Views of Eccle- 
siastical Buildings in Italy, arranged in Chronological Order; with DescripUve Letter-press. 
Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, 5^. &«. 1844 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY) SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. To illus- 
trate the Normana in Sicily. Imperial folio. .^0 large Engravings, consUting of Picturesqu* 
Views, Architectural Remains, Interiors and EAteriors of Buildings, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Coloured like Drawings, half-bound morwcco, U. 8*. 1848 
But very few copies are now first executed in this expensive manner. 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols, bound in S thick handaemt vols, imperial Svo, 
illustrated by 650 Wood Engravings (pub. at SL 3«.), cloth, gilt, II. 18«. 1841-44 

LONDON-WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA ; OR. GRAPHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interesting and Curious Architectural 
Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster. e.g., Monasteries, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amusements, 
Theatres, and Old Houses. 2 vols, imperial 4to, containing 207 Copper-plate Kngravinga, with 
Historical and Descriptive Letter-press (pub. at 261. &«.), half-bound morocco, 5(. i$. 1819-29 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 260 Wood Cute, Portrait, thick STO, cloth 
lettered (pub. at 1/. 10«.), 15«. 

LYSON'S ENVIRONS OF LONDON : being an Historical Account of the Towns, Villages 
and Hamlets in the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, and Middlesex, 5 vols. 4to, Plates 
(pub. at m. 10«.), cloth, 7L lOt. 
The same, large paper, 5 vols, royal 4to (pub. at Uk lit.), cloth, !U. 3«. 

MACGREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising its Hhitory and Statistics, 2 remarkably thick 
volumes, imperial 8vo. cloth lettered (pub. at it. 14«. 6d.), il. 11«. M. 1M7 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, flrom the Conquest to the Present Period, 
from Tapesiry, MSS. &c. Royal 4to, 61 Plates, beautiAilly Illuminated in Gold and Colours, 
cloth, gilt, 2<. 121. 6c(. ISii 
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RUDINaS ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS 

DBPBNDBNCIE8. Three voU., «to., 1&9 pUUs, (pob. at 61. te.) doth, U. 4«. IMO 

SHAK8PEARE PORTFOLIO; a 8«ri«s ofM GaApHic iLLVinunova, afUr Deslgiu hr 
the most eminent British Artists, Inrludlnf Smirke, Stothard, StephanolL Cooper, Westall, 
Hiiton, Leslie, Brins, Corhould, Clint, fte., beautifully anffrared hy Heath, Orcatbacb, 
Boblnson, Pye, Flnden, Englehart, Armstrong, Bolls, and othara (pub. atU. 8«.). in a case, 
with leather back, impeirUl 8to, li. Is. 

SHAW AND BRIDGENS' DESIGNS FOR FURN ITURE, with Candelabra and interior 
Decoration, 60 Plataa, royal 4to, ( pub. at S/. S«. ), hall^boand, uncut, ILlU.td. 1831 

The sama, larce paper, impl. 4to, the Plates ooionred (pab. at 6t te.), bC-bd., nneut, U. U. 

SHAV\rS LUTON CHAPEU ^^ Architecture and Omamenta, illustrated in a series of M 
highly finished Line Enfravinfs, imperial folio (pub. at 3/. S«.), half morocco, uncut, 1/. IS*. 
\ IIN 

SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Facsimiles of tba writings of •rwj 
ace, taken from the most authentic Missals and otner Interestlna Manuscripts existing In the 
Ubrsries of France, luly, Oermany, and EnfrUnd. Bjr M. SilTestre, containing npwarda of 
300 large and most beautlraily execuied fac-simllet, on Copper and Stone, most richlv Ulomi- 
natad in the finest style of art, S rola. atlas folio, hslf morocco extra, gilt edges. Si/. 10«. 

» Tba Hialorical and Deecriptire Letter-press by ChampoUion, Figeac, and Cham- 

pollion, Jun. With additions and corrections by Sir Frederick Madden. 2 voU. royal Sro, 

cloth, U. 16*. UM 

■ the same, S vols, royal 8to, ht mor. gilt edges (uniform with the fi>Uo work), U. lb 



SMITHS (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND UTERARY CURIOSITIES. Consiating of 
Fac-slmiles of interesting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Uistorica] Events and interestiBg 
Localities, Engrsvinvs of Old Houses. Illuminated and Missal Ornameou, Antiquities, ttc 
ftc. , conUining 100 Plates, some illaminated, with occasional Letter-press. In 1 Tolome 4to, 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to U. 1840 

SMITH'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, From 
the 7th to the IGth Centunr, with Hiatorieal Illustrations, folio, with CS coloured plates iUn- 
minated with gold and sUrer, and highly finished (pub. at 10{. lOs.) half bound, morocco, 
extra, gilt edges, S/. 13i. 6d. 

SPORTSMANS REPOSITORY; comprising a Series of highly finUhed Line Engraving^ 
representing the Horse and the Dog, in all their varieties, by the celebrated engraver Jomr 
Scott, from original paintings by Reinagle, Gilpin, Stubbs, Cooper, and Landseer, accom- 
panied by a comprehensive Description by the Author of the ''British Field Spurts," 4to, with 
37 large Copper Plates, and numerous Wood Cuts by Burnett and others (pub. at 21. 12*. 6d.), 
cloth gUt, It. U. 

STORER'S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. « voli. 
8vo., with 256 engravings, (pub. at 71. lOt.) half morocco, 2/. I2t fid. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 147 beautifoUy 
finished Etchings, all of which are more or less tinted, and some of them highly illaminated in 
fold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by Kbmpe. Folio (pub. at 
IM.), half morocco, 8/. 8«. 

STRUTTS SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; or, PortraiU of Forest Trees distin- 
guished for their Antiquitv, Magnitude, or Beauty, comprising 50 very large and highly-finished 
painters* Etchings, imperial folio (pub. at 9L (to.), half morocco extra, gUt edges, U. 10s. 

UM 

STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, fkon 
the Establishment of the Saxons in BriUln to the present time; with an Hiatorieal and 
Critical Inquiry into every branch of Costume. New and greatly improved Edition, with Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. Planuhe , Esa., P.S.A. 2 vols, royal 4to, 153 Plates, 
cloth, 4/. U. The Plates, coloured, 7/. 7«. The Plates splendidly iUnminated in gold, ailver, 
and opaque colours, in the Missal style, 20{. 1843 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 

Containing the most authentic Representations of all the English Monarchs from Edward the 
Confessor to Henry the Eighth : together with manv of the Great Personages that were emi- 
nent under their several Reigns. New and greatly improved Edition, by J. R. Planchb' 
Esq.. F.S.A. Royal 4to, 72 Plates, cloth, 2/. 2«. The Plates coloured, U. 4s. Splendidly 
illaminated, uniform with the Dresses, 12/. 12«. J8^ 

STUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine large Copper-platt Engravinga. Impe- 
rial folio (pub. at 4/. 4». ), boards leather back, U. lis. 6d. -o — o MMML^m- 

The original edition of tUs fine old worit, which is indispensable to artiste. It haa long boea 
considered rare. 

TATTERSALL*S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprising the Stud Farm, the Stall, 
the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, ftc. with 43 beautiful steel and woou illustrations, sevenu 
after Hancock, cloth gilt (pub. at 1/. lU. 6d.), U. la. 1359 

TAYLOR'S HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vols, post 
SvQ, Woodcuts (pub. at 1/. 1>.), cloth 7«. 6d. Ig4l 



*' The best view of the state of modem tat."—lMted Statet* Gatettt. 

>0'S ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN; OR, THE CENTRAL 
AND WESTERN RAJPOOT STATES OF INDIA, ; COMMONLY CALLED RAJPOOT. 
▲MA). By Lit;at.-Colonel J. Tod. imperial 4to, embellished with above 28 extremely beauti- 
lU liM-Bogravlngi by FutssN, and capital large folding map {ti. lit. 6<f.), cloth, 15*. igjg 



\ 



PUBLISHED OB SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 



TURNER AND GiRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY; folio, 20 beautiful ensnTinn on steel, 
after the drawiogs of J. M. W. Turkek, brilliant impreuiona, In a portfolio, with morocco 
back (pub. at 51. &$.), reduced to 1^. 11«. 6a. 

— — — ^— the same, with thick glazed paper between tht platei, half bound morocco, gilt 
edges (pub. at 9/. 6*.), reduced to 21. 2t. 

WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by a critical View of the 

Sncral Hypotheses respecling Beauty, by Lbokarso da Vinci, Mknos, Wikcxelv axv, 
UKB, Hogarth. Burkb, Kxiuht, Alisok, and others. New Edition, royal 8vo, illus- 
trated by 22 beintiftil Plates, after drawings from life, by H. Howard, by Gavci and Lame ' 
(pub. at 2/. 2«. ), gilt cloth, 1/. If. 18i6 

WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with some 
Account of the Principal Artists, and Catalogue of Engravers, who haye been bom or resided , 
in Englaml, with Notes by Dallawat ; New Edition, Bevised and Enlarged, by Rai.pu 
WoRNUM, Esq., complete in 3 toIs. 8to, with nmnerous beautlAil portralu and plates, 2L 2«. 

WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS, IriirsTRATBD Eniriov, complete, with indexes of 
** Subjects," " First Lines," and a Table of Scriptures, 8vo, printed in a very large and beauti- 
ful type, /embellished with 24 beautiful Wood Cuts by Martin, Westall, and others (pub. at 
II. 1«.), gilt cloth, 7«. 6d. 

WHISTON'S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete: containing both the 
Antiquities and the War» of the Jews. 2 vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, embellished with 53 
beantifUl Wood Engravings, by various ArtisU (pub. at 1/. it.), cloth bds., elegantly gilt, 14«. 

1845 , 

WHITTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, containing the 
most approved methods of imitating every kind of foncy Wood and Marble, in Oil or Distemper 
Colour, Debigns for PCwOratinsr Apartments, and the Art of Staining and Painting on Glass. 
&c., with Examples fr )m Ancient Windows, with the Supplement, 4to, illustrated with 104 
plates, of which 44 are coloured, (pub. at 21. lit.) cloth, 1/. io«. 

WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER'S MANUAL Foolscap 8vo., 7 coloured pUtes, 
and numerous woodcuts (pub. at &t.) cloth, 3t. 

WIGHTWICK'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Romance of Art and History. Impe- ' 
rial 8vo, with 211 Illustrations, Steel Plates, and Woodcuts (pub. at 21. 12«. 6cf.), cloth, 1{. 1«. 

1840 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium, Germany, and Ftance, S4 fine 
Plates by Le Ksirx, ftc. Imperial 4to (pub. at II. 18«.), half morocco, 1/. i«. 1837 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, in * 
handsome portfolio (pub. at 12^ 12«.), imperial folio, bl. 5t. 

WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beautiful Line Engravings by Miller, Horsbttroh, 
and others. 2 vols, imperial 8vo (pub. at 6{. 6«.), half bound mor. extra, gilt edges, 2L 12«. Otf. 

1829 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, hy Leitch 
Rbitchie, new edition, edited by E. Jesse, Esq., illustrated with upwards of 50 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, royal 8vo., gilt cloth, 15«. 

WOOD'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BALBEC. 2 vo's. in 1, imperial folio, containing 110 fine Copper-plate Engravings, some 
very large and folding (pub. at 71, 7:), half morocco, uncut, 3L tSt. ed, 1827 



iSatural ll^istorp, agticulfuu, $rc» 



ANDREWS' FIGURES OF HEATHS, with Scientific Descriptions. 6 toI^ royal flvo, 
with 300 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at \bl.), cloth, gilt, 71. 10«. 184$ 

BARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA; OR, HISTORY OF THE 
MEDICINAL PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 3 vols. 8vo, iUustrated by upwards of 200 
Coloured Figures of Plants (pub. at 31. St. ), cloth, II. 16*. 1845 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

in which the characters of each Genus are displayed in the most elaborate manner, in a series 
of magnified Diitsections and Figures, highly finished in Colours. Imp. 8vo, Plates, 61. 1838-43 

BEECHEY.— BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE. compMng an 
Account of the Plants collected by Messrs. Lat and Colue, and other Officers of the 
Expedition, during the Voyage to the Pacific and Behring's Straits. By Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, and G. A. W. Arwott, Esq., illustrated by 100 Plates, beautifully en- 
graved, complete in 10 parts, 4to (pub. at 71. 10«. ), 5/. 1831-41 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, compfled from the 
Collections and Notes of Captain Bbbchby and the Scientific Gentlemen who accompanied 
the Expedition. The Mammalia, by Dr. Rtcharuson; Ornithology, by N. A. Vigors, Esq., 
Fishes, by G. T. Lay, Esq., and E. T. Bennett, Esq.; Crustacea, by Richard Owbv; 
Esq.; Reptiles, by John Edward Gray, Esq.; Shells, by W. Sowbrbt, Esq.; and Geology, 
by the Rev. Dr. Bvcklakd. 4tc. illustrated by 47 Plates, containing many hundred Figure*, 
beautifully coloured by Sowxrby (pub. at U, As.), cloth, 3^ 13«. 6ci. 1839 



10 CATALOGUE OF HEW BOOKS 

BOLTONV NATURAL HltTOflY Of BRITmH 90NQ BIIID& IDwtniwl wU 
Flmurvs, tbt wim of Uflk eftlM Biris, holti Mai* nod Praial*, In tktlr mMl Nataral Attlta4t8: 
thrir Nriti tnd T.gm, Food, Favourite Plants, Shrub*, Tr*«B, k€. ft*. ]f*w Bdltkm, rvrttcd 
and verjr coaaldf rmblv aiif menUd. a voia. ia 1, roedlam 4to, "'"'»»«rh^ ♦* k^— ♦tfn iiy oetoonA 
plat** ( pab. at $1. a«. ), half bound morocco, flit backa» glH adf**, ML it* IMA 

BRITISH FLORIST, OR LAOVS JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. M^^tuMtcn 
coloured plaia* of down aad group* (pub. at U. !••.)» elolll, li. Ma^ 1M6 

8'W>WN3I„ •tl^iOTATI5>NS, Of THE LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN A!fD IRELAND; wKh Ftfrnrea. D^scrlpUoaa, and LocaliUe* of all 
thr Sprclr*. Royal Hvo, containing on 27 lar«rr Platea, 330 Flirurct of all the known Britith 
SpcoUa, la thair fall aix*, acooiatdy drawn from Vttarm (pab. at Uc), cMht 1«*. 6d: IMi 

CURTfS'S FLORA LONOINENSI8; BeTiaed and Iinprored by OEomos O&atbs, ex- 
tended and contlnaed by Str W. Jacksox Hookkb,; comprialng the Hlatoiy of Plant* iadl- 
mon* to Oreat BrHatn, with Indexes; the Dravinra made by Stdekhax, Bdwabj)*, and 
L1XD1.BT. S vol*, nural folio (or loe parU), coatainlnw 647 Flatea« 0BhlbMi« the tall Btftonl 
atjw of each Plant, with mafnlfled Diaaections of the Parts of Fructileatton, ftc^all Wanti- 
fViUy coloured (pub. at 87<.4i.UiparU), half bound raoroeco, top edfleagUttSei. UU 

DENNY— MONOQRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANNI/E, OR BRITISH 
SPECIES OF PARASITE INSECTS (pnhUahed under the pattMa^of the BrMak Aaeeeia> 
tion), tTo. Btmeroo* beautlAuly cwiwurea piatea of Lice, eontalaias aerenl handred iBaaii*d 
flffurei, cloth, U. :if . td, IMt 

DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 4 Tolnmea, nyal ito, 
onmeious woodcut* (pub. at U^ 8a.), aloch, li. 11*. Od. ISSV'UIS 

DON'S HORTU8 CANTABRIOIENSIS; thirteenth Edition, Sro (p«K at U. 4*.), cloth. U». 

1M» 

DONOVANS NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA. Salvfl^. by 

J. O. Westwood, Eaq., P.L.S., 4to. with 08 ulatea, coatalolng upwards of UO mxtgaiMlMj 
coloured flffures (pub. at 61. te.)> oloth, gilt, reauced to 2L 2$. litt 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. EBlazgad,br 
- J. 0. Wkstwoop, Esq., F.L.8., 4te, with 50 pUtea, containing upward! of 120 exqulatteiy 
oolewred flgures (pab. at M. 6*.), cloth, eilt, 21. s«. 

**Donovah'» work* on the Insects of India and China are splendidly illustrated and ex- 
tremely uacfai."— A'o/ura/ut. 

•'The entomolofrical plates of our countrrman DonoTan,aro highly eoloored, elegant, and 
Qsefai, eapecially those contained in his quarto volumes (Insects of India and Cliinfi), where a 
great number of species are delineated for th« Ant time."- ~ 



DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Ytx.-Insect«, is vols, 
—Birds, 10 vol*.— Sbells. 5 toIb.— Flsbea, 5 vols.— Quadrupeds, S Tola.— together St Tola. 8ta. 
containing 1108 beautifally coloured plates (pub. at 66^ 0«.), boards, 23/. 17«. The same set of 
S9 vols, hound in 21 (pai>. at 73/. lOx.), half green morocco extra, gilt edge*, gilt backs, SOJL 
Any of the classes may be had separately. 

DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, ana Boral Affidra In 
Oencr«l, New Edition, Enlarged, thick Svo., with 7t wood eagxaTlaga (pab. at IS*.), dnth, 
8«. 6d. 1843 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; wherein are exhibited 
upwards of 600 exotic Insect*, of the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and 
South America, Germany, &c. By J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S., Secretary of the Entomo- 
logical Society, ftc. 3 vols, 4to, IM Plate*, nM*t beautifully coloured, containing above 600 
flgures of Insects (originally pub. at 15/. 1S«. ), half bound morocco, 6/. 16*. 6d. 1S37 

EVELYN'S SYLVA AND TERRA. A Diacoome of Fnrest Treee. aad the Propagation of 
Timber, a Philosophical Discourse of the Earth : whh Life of the Author, and Notes by Dr. A. 
Hunter, 2 vols, royal 4to. Fifth improved Edition, with 46 Plates (pub. at it, 5«.), cloth, 2/. 

1835 

FITZROY AND DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE IN THE BEAGLE. 

166 plates, mostly coloured, 3 vol*. roy«l 4to. (pab. at M.), eloth, 64. 3*. 1SSS-4S 

GREVILLrS CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, eompilsing the Prteeteal Bpoeieefbond In Great 
Britain,. inclusive of all the New Specie* recently discovered in Scotland. 6 vol*, royal 8vo, 
960 beautiftiliy coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16a.), halfmoroceo, 8/. 8s. ItSS-S 

This, thottffh a complete Work in itseU; forms an almost lndi*p«Mable Supplement to tk» 
thirty-six volames of Sowerhy's Enirlish Botany, which does not comrrehend CrTptogamooa 
Plants. It is one of the moat scientiflc and best executed works on ludigenoua Botany ever 
produced in this country. 

HARDWICKE AND GRAY'S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twmrty prte, fbnning two vah., 
rnyal (blio, 303 eoloored plates (pub. at 21/.), sewed, 12/. 1ft., or naif motoccu, gilt edgea, 
14/. 14s. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES, THeir 

Natural History, togother with the Plants on •hich they feed: New aad greatly improved 

Edition, by J. O. WBSTwoon, Esq., F.L.S., &c., in 1 vol. sm. ftuio, with 44 plates, contoininw 

abo^e mi flguies of Moths, Butterflies. Caterpillars, ftc, and the Plants on which they flfted, 

exquisitely coloured aflvr ue oriirinaJ drawings, half-bound mon>ceo, 41. 4i. 1840 

Tht* extrcn**;" Tieantifal work ii the only one which contain* oar Ennlish Moth* and Batter- 

'(s nt the full natural aiio, ia all their chaace* of Caterpillar, ChxyoNie, ftc, witk the planta 

wlikh they feed. 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 1 1 

HOOKER AND QRCVILLE, ICONES PIUCUM ; OR. FIGURE9 OF PiRNS 

With DESCRIPTIONS, many of which have bacn altevether tmoottccd by Kuuuiutk, or have 
not been correctly flgared. 2 vols, folio, with 240 beaoflfully cAleured IHatee (pob. at Ut. 4«.), 
half meroeco, gilt c4ge«» 12^ ISt. 1829-31 

The rrandest and most valaaUe of the many scientific Works produMd by Sir WilltdiQ looker. 

HOOKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, containlitg Fibres and Descriptiooa of B«r«, or ot|itf«ise 
interesttoflr Kxetlc Plants, especially of such as are deserving or being o«ltivated in "our Oar- 
dens. S vols, impeiial tvo, containing 2S2 large and beaatifoUy coloured Plat«s (pub. at 15^.)* 
cloth, 6/. 6«. 1823-1827 

This is the most superb and attractive of all Dr. Hooker's valoaiile w«kf. 

« The •Exotic Flora,' hv Dr. Hooker, is like that of all the Botaaieal pubHcatleM of the in- 
defatigable author, excellent; and it assumes an appearance of finish and perfection to. 
which neither the Botanical Magazine nor fiegister can ezternaliy lay claim."— XoHitob 

HOOKERS «IOURNAL OF BOTANY; contaiiringFifrores and Descriptions of sudiPIant* 
as recommend themselves hv their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which they are- 
applied in the Arts, in Medicine, «wl in DoMestic Beonoray; toffeCher with occasional 
Botanical Notices aad lufermatioa, and occasional PortraitB and Mcraeirs ef eminent 
Boianiste. 4 vole, fvo, ttwneroos plates, some coloured (pah.attL), cietb, 1/. 1884-42 

HOOKER'S BOTAHiCAI. MISCELLANY; ooataininfrPigms and Descriptions of Plants 
which reeomnend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the v^es to which they 
are applied in the Arts, in Ifedicine, and in Domestic Economy, together with occasional 
Botanical Metices and information, including many vainaMc Commanieatienti ft<om distin- 
guished Scientific Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols, royal tvo, with 163 t>lates, many finely 
coloured (pub. at 5^. 6«.), gilt cloth, 21. lU. 6d. I83«>33 

HOOKER'S FLORA BOREAU-AMERtCANA; OR, THE BOTATTT of BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. Illustrated by 240 plates, complete In Twelve Parts, royal 4te, (pub. 
at HI. 12«0« 9i. The Twelve Parts complete, done up in 2 vols, royal 4to, extra cloth, 9L 

1829-40 

HUISH ON BEES ; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
New and greatly improved Edition, containing also the latest Diaceveriee and Improvements 
in every department of the Apiary, with a description of the most approved Hives new in use, 
tbiek lamo, Portrait and numerous Woodents (pub. at 10«. M.), doth, gilt, fi«. td. 1844 

• 

^HNSON'S GARDENER, complete in 12 vols, with numerous woodcuts, contahitng the 
Potato, one vol.— Cucumber, one vol.— Grape Viae, two vols.— Auricala and Asparsgus, one 
vol.— 'Fine Apple, two vols.-^trawberry, one vol.— Dahlia, one voL—Peacb, odotoI.— >Apple,. 
two vels.-4ogether 12 vols. Itaio, woodouts (pub. at 1/. 10*.), etoth, 12t. 1847 

mm . . I either of the volumes may be had separately (pub. at 2s. fid.), at Is. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDENING, numeims Weodeots, very 

tkiok l8mo, eioth lettered ( pnb. at 10«. fid. ), 4«. A comprehensive aad etagaat volume. 184fi' 

LATHAM'S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS Being the Natural History- and Descrip-' 
tion of all the Birds (above fe«r thousand) hitherto known or described by Naturalists, wlUv 
the Synonymes of precedfaag Writers; the second enlarged and improved Edition, compre- 
hending all the discoveries in Ornithology subsequent to the former publication, and a General 
Index, 11 vols, in lo, 4tQ, with upwards oraoo coloured Ptatea, lettered (pub. at HL 8«.), elath,. 
7/. 17«. M, WinthMter, 1821-28. The same with the plates exqnisiteiy coloured like drawings, 
11 vols, in 10, elegantly half itound, green mereoco, gilt edges, Ui. UU. 

LEWIN^ NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIROS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Third Edition, with an Index of the Scientitic Names and Synonymes by Mr.Govxsaui Mr. 
Sttom, Mto, 27 platas, eok>nred (pub. at U. 4a.), hf. bd. moroceo, tL la. ItSS 

UNDLEY'S BRITISH FRUITS; OR, FIGURES AND DE8CRTPTT0NS OP THE MOST 
IMPORTANT VARIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 5 vols, 
royal 8vo, containing 152 most beautirulh' coloured plates, chiefly by Mrs. WiTRsas, Axtkrt 
to the Horticuitnrai society (pub. at lot. !•«.), half bound, moroceo extra, gilt edges, U, U. 

1841 
**This is an exquisitely beautifal work. Every plate is Uke ami^ly finlalied drawing, 
similar to those in the Hmrtienltiiral Transactions." 

UNDLEY'S DIGITALIUM MONOQRAPHIA. FoHo, 2« pMtes of the Iteglovf (pah. at 
U. 4«.), elath, U. lis. OA 

» the same, the plates beautifully coloured (pub. at 6/. 8«.), cloth, 3^ 12*. 6d, 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being Popular Dewsriptions, 
Tales, and Anecdotes of more than Five Hundred Animals, comprebeMllag all the Q-nadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c., or which a knowledge is indispensable in polite eoaea- 
tion. With Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names, an Explanation of Terms, and an Ap- 
pendix of FahukHis Animals, Illustrated bv upwards of 9e<> beautiful woodcuts by BswicK, 
Harvet, Wkimpbr, and others. New Kditlon, revised, enhirged, and corrected m the 
present state of Zoological Knowledge. In one thick vol. post 8vo. gilt cloth, 7«. ^d. 1850 

UDUDON*S (J. C.) ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM. or tho 

Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described; with tiieir propa- 

Rtion, culture, management, and uses. Second improved Edition, 8 vols. 8vo, with aboive 
9 plates of trees, and upwurda of 3M0 woodeuta of trees and thrabs ( p«h. at IQi. >, St ^ 1844 



i 
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MANTELL'S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDALS OP CREATIOK 
or First LeMons In Geology, and in tbe Study of Omnic Remains; inclndin* Oeologic«l EX" 
cvrsions to the Isle of Sbeppey. Brighton, Lewes. Tilgate Forest. Chamwood Forest^ Faning* 
don, Swindon, Caine, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Matlock, Crich HUL ftc. By Gldbon Aloek' 
.voK Mavtxix, Esq., LL.D., F.R.8^ ftc. Two thick vols, foolscap 8vo, with coloured 
Plates, and several hundred beautiful Woodcuts of Fo>aU Bcmaias, cloth gilt, iL 1$. 1844 

MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or a Pamlllar Bxpodtion of OMlttrical Phe. 
nomeaa. Sixth greatly enlaiwed and improred Edttion. 1 vols, post 8ro, coloured Plates, and 
npirards of 200 Woodcuts, gilt cloth, 18*. 1848 

MANTELL'S GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 

and along the adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire. In 1 vol. post 8vo, with numerous beautiflill| 
executed Woodcuts, and a Geological Map, cloth gilt, U«. 1811 

MUDIE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS; OR, THE FEATHERED 
TRIBES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 2 vol*. 8vo. Mow Edition, the Plates beauti- 
Ailly coloured (pub. at 11. 8*.), cloth gUt, 18s. 18U 

"This is, without any exception, the most truly channtag work on Ornithology which has 
, hitherto appeared, firom the days of Willoughby downwards. Other authors describe, 
t Mudie paints; other authors give the husk, Mudie the kernel. We moat heartily concur 
with the opinion expressed of this work by Leigh Hunt (a kindred spirit) in the first (bw 
numbers of his right pleasant L<mdtm JoumaL The descriptions of Bewick, Pennant, 
Lewin, Montagu, and even Wilson, will not for an instant stand comparison with the 
spirit-stirring emanations of Mudic*s • living pen,' as it has been called. We are not ac- 
quainted with any author who so felicitously unites beauty of sWle with strength and nerve 
of expression ; he does not specify, but painU."— IFood'* Otjuthologieml Guide. 

RICHARDSON'S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, comprising a IkmiHar Explanation of 
Geology and its associate Sciences. Mineralogv, Phvsical Geolonr, FoasO Concholofy, Fossil 

.Botany, and PsiKontology, including Directions for forming Collections, ftc. By G. F. 

* RlcHAEDSOir, F.G.S. (formerly with Dr. Mantell, now of the British Museum). Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. One thick vol. post 8vo, illustrated by upwards 
ofatO WoodcttU (pub. at lOi. 6<L), cloth, 7«. 6<L 184t 

SELBrS COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 

. Figures of British Birds, containiiw exact and faithlVil representations in their fUU natural sise, 

of all the known species found in Great BriUin, 383 Figures In 338 beautifUIiy coloured Plates. 

9 vols, elephant folio, elegantly half bound morocco (pub. at lOft^), gilt back and gilt ed^es, 

31/. 10«. 1834 

" The grandest work on Ornithology published in this country, the same for British Birds 
that Audubon's is for the birds of America. Every figure, excepting in a very few instances of 
extremely large birds, is of the full natural slse, beautifully and accurately drawn, with all the 
spirit of Bfe."—Onu<*o((Mi*<'« Text Book. 

** What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon In the country, is such a gloriously llhiminated 
work as this of Mr. SelbyT It is, without doubt, the most splendid of the kh&d evw published 
In Britain, and will stand a comparison, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the most magni- 
fleent ornithological illustrations of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and deservedly 
xanked high as a scientific naturalist."— /;<ac4woorf'« MagojHiu. 

SELBrS ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, t vola. svo. Second 
Edition (pub. at 1/. 1«.), boards, 13«. 1833 

SIBTHORP'S FLORA GR>ECA. The most ooetly and magnificent Botanical work ever pub- 
lished. 10 vols, folio, with 1000 beautifyilly coloured Pistes, half bound morocco, publisning 
by subscription, and tiie number strictly limited to those subscribed for (pub. at 253/. ), 63/. 

Separate Prospectuses of this work are now ready for delivery. Onur forty copies of tho 
original stock exist. No greater number of subscil1>ers' names can therefore be received. 

SIBTHORP'S FLOR>E GR>EC>E PRODROMUS. SIve Plantamm omnium Ennmeratio, 
quae in Provlnciis aut Insulis Orariae invenit JoH. Sibthokp: Characteres et Synonyma 
omnium cum Annotationlbus Jac. Edt. Smith. Four parts, In 3 thick vols, Svo (pub. at- 
3/. 3«.), 14«. Lomdmi, 1816 

SOWER BY*S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete Introduction to the 
Science, illustrated by upwards of 650 Figures of Shells, etched on copper-plates, in which the 
most characteristic examples are given of all the Genera established up to the present time, 
arranged in Lamarckian Order, accompsJiied by copious Explanations : Observstions respect- 
ing the Geographical or Geological distribuuon of each; Tabular Views of the Systems of 
Lunarck and De Blainvllle : a ninssary of Technical Terms, ftc. New Edition, considerabfy 
enlarged and improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added, 8vo, cloth, 18*. 
The plates coloured, cloth, 1/. 16*. 1846 

SOWERBY'S GONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OB, COLOX7RBD FIGURES 
OF ALL THE HITHERTO UNFIGURED SHELLS, complete in 300 Shells, Svo, compris- 
ing several thousand Flgnrea, In parts, ail beautifViLy ouloured (pub. at 16/.), 7/. lOs. 1845 

SPRY'S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; containing Figures and Descriptlona 
of all the Gknera of British Beetles, edited by Shuckakd, Svo, with 94 plates, comprising 68S 
figures of Beetles. beaattfUlly and most accurately drawn (pub. at M. 2«J, cloth, 1/. U. 1810 
" Hie most perfect work yet published in this department of British Entomology.*' 

STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, U vola. Svo, loo coloured Plates (pub. at2iM, 
naif bound, 81. t». 1833-46 

•oparateiy, Lsxiimtt'ks.a., 4 vols. 4/. 4*. CorsopTBRA, 6 vols. iL 4s. Dxbxaptbba, 
OiiZHOP., Vbvim>., Ilc, \ -<iuV. lU \K. 'B.-iY.vftOivrs&iL^ 2 vols. 2L 3|» . 
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SWAiNSON'S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY: OB, FioxTBES and descriptions op 

RARE, BEAU'l'IFUL, OR UNDESCRlBED SHELLS. Royal 4to, conuutuiit; ^ large and 
beautUuUy coloured fifures of SbeUa, half bound mor. gilt edges (pub. at U. Si), 21, 12$. 6d, 

SWAINSON'S ZOOIjOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: OR, ORIGINAL FIGURES AND 
DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW, RARE, OR INTERESTING ANIMALS, selected chiefly 
from the Class** of Ornithology, Entomolcwy, and Conchology. 6 vols, royal 8to, containing 
S18 finely coloured plates (pub. at W, 16*.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 91. 9». 

SWEETS FLORA AUSTRALASICA; OR. A SELECTION of HANDSOME OR 
CURIOUS PLANTS. Natives of New Holland and the South Sea Islands. 15 Nos. forming 
1 ToL royal 8to, complete, with S6 beautifully coloured plates (pub. at 3/. 15«.), cloth, 1/. 16«. 

1827-28 

SWEETS CISTINE>E; OB, NATURAL ORDER OF CI8TUS, OR ROCK ROSE. 30 
Nos. forming 1 vol. royal 8to, complete, with 112 beautifully coloured plates (pub. at U. St.), 
cloth, 21. 12i. id. 1828 

** One of the most interesting^ and hitherto the scarceit of Mr. Sweet's beautiAtl pubUcatlona." 



iDOKsctllantottS ®nglt$]^ 'Siteratuu, 

INCLUDING 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 



8 AGON'S WORKS, both English and Latin. With an Introductory Essst, and copious 
Indexes. Complete in 2 large vols, imperial 8to, Portrait (pub. at 21. 2«.), clotii, Ik 16f. 183« 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, with Memoir and Notes 
by Dr. Taylor, square 12mo, with 34 WoodcuU (pub. at 4«.), ornamental wrapper, 2$. id. 

1840 

BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Discovery of the 
American Continent. Twelfth Edition, 3 vols, 8vo (published at 21, lOt.), cloth, 1/. ll«. 6d. 

1847 

BATTtES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, from a.d. looo to 1840. By Josbph Ai-wk, of 
Greenwich Hospital. 2 thick elegantly printed vols, foolscap 8vo, illustrated by 24 Portraits 
of British Admirals, beautifully engraved on Steel, and numerous WoodcuU of Battles (pub. 
at It. 1«. ) , cloth gilt, 14«. 1842 

** These volumes are invaluable; they contain the very pith and marrow of our best Naval 
Histories and Chronicles."— Sun. 

**The best and most complete repository of the triumphs of the British Navy which liaa yet 
Issued from the press."— I/iu<«d Service Gaxette. 

BORDERER'S* THE TABLE BOOK, or Gatherings of the Local Hhitory and Romance of 

the English and Scottish Borders, by M. A. Richardson (of Newcastle), 8 vols, bound in 4, 

royal 8vo, Illustrated with nearly lOOO interesting Woodcuts, extra cloth (pub. at 3/. 10*.), 

11. lU. , NeioettMtle,lM6 

«^« One of the cheapest and most attractive sets of books imaginable. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON: BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER, 

Incorporating bis Tour to the Hebrides, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pre- 
ceding Editors: with numerous additional Notes and Illostrative Anecdotes; to which are 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes bv Hawkins, Pxozzi. Murpiit, Tybks, 
Reynolds. Steevens, and others. 10 vols. 12mo, illustrated bv upwards of 50 Views, Por- 
traits, and Sheets of Autographs, finely engraved on SteeJ, firom Drawings by Stanfleld, Hard- 
ing, &c., cloth, reduced to 1/. 10«. 1848 
This new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautifully printed in the popular form ol 
Sir Walter Scott, and Byron's Works, is just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the present edi- 
tion, he says : ** Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are the 
most useAil after all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, one stout, closely, but elegantly printed 
vol., foolscap 12mo, with fine equestrian Portrait of Napoleon and Frontispiece (pub. at 8«.), 
dotu, 3«. 6d. 1814 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz., Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, and 
Connoiseur, 3 thick vols. 8vo, portraits (pub. at 2/. be.), cloth, U. 7s. £ither volume may l>e 
had separate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete works of the principal 
English poets, from Milton to Kirke White. 4 vols, post 8vo (size of Standard Library) 
printed in a very small but beautiiul type, 22 Medallion Portraits (pub. at 2^. 2*.), cloth, Ue. 



14 oIlTalogtie of nw books 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and EiMytatlMBrllMK 

tiei^3vo4s.8To(pab. atli.!!!. 6A),ei«Ch,U.U. ltM4 

I Brittoli CcnatitatleB (a portion of Mm prteedfait vork), 9to, doth, ••. 



BROUGHAM'S (LORD) HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN, uA 

Public Characters of the tiaae at Oo««o III. ToiL III. rojal 8to, wttk 10 flae povtratta 
(pah. at li. U.), cloth, Mfc W. 1M6 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE. Who 

flourlahod la the time of Gootga III, royal tvo, «ltb !• ine portraiU (puh. at li. U.), dalh, Ito. 

tho MBM, Qiao with Iho poitiato, Aoi«y tto (pub, at U. to. ), eith, Mfc M. 1846 



BROWNE'S (SIR THOMAS) WORKS. COMPLETE, incladins bia Vulgar Brroia. 
BeUgfo Medici, Un Burial, Chriitian Morals, CorNapoodenco, Jouraala, and Tiacia, maay oT 
them hitherto napublished. The whale eoUectod and edited bjr Buioa Wiuiiw, F.L.8. 4 
ToU. 8to, line Portrait (pub. at U. 8«.), cloth, 1/. 11*. 6d. Piicwrrhif, 18S8 

'' **Mr Thomaa Browae, the eoalemporaiy of Jeremy Tk^lor, Heeke, Baeoa, BeMea, and 
Robert Burton, is undoubtedly one of the most eloquent and poetical of that great literary era. 
His thoughts are often truly sublime, and always conveyed in the most impressive language.'* 
— CSft4im6ert. 

BUCKINGHAM'S AMERICA; HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

viz.: Northern States, S vole.: Eastern and Weatem States, 3 vols. ; Southern or Slave States, 
3 vols.; Caaada, Nova Sootla, New Bruasvrick, aad the other BrMA Provinces in North 
America, 1 vol. Together 9 stout vols. Svo, numerous fine Engravings (pub. at 6L 10*. fkL), 
cloth, 2L 12*. 6d. lS4l4s 

" Mr. Buckingham goes deliberately through the States, treating of all, historically and sta- 
tiatically— of their riae aad progreas, their nsannketurea, tnde, populatfcxi, topography, flBr> 
tllity, resourevs. morals, manners, education, and so forth. Hit voiumet wiU be Jmmd a ttort-' 
AoMse qf ktu)wledge.**.^Atke»mim. 

" A very entire and comprehensive view of the United States, diligently collected by a man 
of great acuteneas and observation."— Xiterwry G^taeUe, 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS. With a Bionaphieal and Critical Introduction by Booaas. 
J Tola. Imperial tvo, eloaely but haadsomeiy pilated (puh. at tt. a*.), elotth li. Ut. IMl 

BURKrS ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Cmnprising a Registry of aU AraMrial 
BearlBgs, Crests, and Mottoes, trura the Earliest Period to the Present Time, including the 
late Oraats by the College of Arms. ¥nth an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 
Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very large vol. imperial Svo, beautiftaUy 
printed in small type, in doable eolumns, by Whittimgham. emheUinied with aa elaborata 
Piantlapiece, tknly Ulualaatad la gold aad eoloura: aiao Woedcnta (pah. at ai. Ss.), cloth 
gUt, li. A«. 1844 

The most elaborate and uaeful Work of the kind ever pnbllshed. It contains onwarda of 
W,oe« armorial bearinga, and incorporates all that have hitherto beea given bv Gh^im, B4> 
nrandsoa, Collins, Nisoet, Berry, Robson, and others ; besides many taoaaand aamea which 
have aever appeared In any previous Work. This volume, la Jhct, In a aoMll compass, but 
without abridgment, contains more than four ordinary quartos. 

BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHABT, kc Royal Svo, 
line Portrait and Plates (pub. at 18t.), cloth, uniform with Byrea, IM. M. 1843 

This is positively the only complete edition of Bums, in a single volume, Svo. It coutaina 
aotoaly every aerap which Bums ever wrote, whether prose or veree, bat also a conalderaMa 
Bnmber of Scotch national airs, collected aad illnstratM by him (not given elsewhere) aad ftill 
aad intereating accounts ef tne occasions and cireumstaaees of hu various writings. The 
Tory ooeaplete and interesting Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies 164 pages, and the 
Indices and Glossary are very copious. The whole forms a thick elegantly printed volume, 
extending in all to 848 pages. The other editions, including one published in similar shape, 
with an abridffmeBt or the Lift by Allan Cunningham, eompriaed in only 47 pagee, aad ma 
whole Tolmie la only 804 pages, do aot contain above two-thirds of the above. 

CAMPBELL'S LIFE AND TIMES OF PETRARCH. With Notices of Boccaccio and hia 
lUustriotts Contemporaries. Second Edition. 3 vols. Svo, flae Portraita aad Plates (pub. at 
li. ii«. 9d.), cloth, iZf. 1843 

GARY'S EARLY FRENCH POETS, a Series of NeMeea and Tmashitloas, with aa Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Ulatoiy otVnach Poetry; Edited by hl« Boa, the Rev. Havar OiAar. i 
foolscap, 8vo, doth, to. 1846 

CARrS UVES OF ENGLISH POETS, siivpleBMnftny to Dr. Jomrsox's "U^n,'* 

Edited by bis Son, foolscap Svo, cloth, 7«. 1846 

CHATHAM PAPERS, being the Correspoadeace of Winiam Pitt, Earl of Chatham; 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, John Earl of Chatham, and published f^om the Original 
Manuscripts in their possession. 4 vols. Svo (pub. at Si. 12«.), cloth, li. b». ' 

Mwrty^ 18S8.46 

<*A production of greater historical latereat could hardly be imagined. It is a ataadard 

work, which will directly pass Into everj- library."— iiffrary Gazette. 

"There is hardly any man in modern times who fills so large a space in our history, and of 

■ whom we kaow ao Uttie, aa Lord Chatham; he was the greatest SUtesman and Ocator thai 

this country ever pcodikcad. '« a mw^ ^!a!ka ^ wV thetefore^ aa one of the greatest TaliM."— 

*" " tbwrgh Mtmem* 
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GHATTERTON^ WORKS; b«tli Ptom and Poetical, tnehtdfaaf his I^etten; wHh Noticea 
of his Life, Histozy of the Kowley Controveray, and Notes Critical aivl Explanatory. 2 vol's 
post 8to, elsgantlT printed, with Engrared Fac-simUss of Cbattvtoa'« HandwriMi^ aad the 
Bo»l«7 M88. (pid>. at lU,), cloth, 9s. Large Paper, a volt, crown 8to (pub. at IL 1«.), cloth, 
Ut. 1842 

** WartOB, Maloae, Cioft, Dr. Knar» Dr. Slierwin. and otiMis, te ptoae ; and Scott, Woids- 
Vorth, Kirke White, Montgomery, Shelley, Colerfafgek and Keats, In Terse; have conferred 



iMtinr iasnertattty upon the Poeaas of Chattertra." 

"Chatterton's was a aeniiw like thai of Hoaaer and Shakapcare, which appears not aboTe 
once in aaoy centmtsaJ'— Fiwiiwi JTnor. 

ClARKrs (DR. E. D.) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, 
▲SIA, AND AFRICA, 11 vols. »ro, maps and plntaa (p«b. at KM.), doth, «. 3Sb 1827-34 

CLASSIC TALES, Cabinet Bdltlen, eomprisin« the Vicar of WaksAeld, BHsahetk, Pan! and 
Viririnia, Gulliver's Travels, Sterne's Seotimeatal Journey, Sorrows of Werter, Theodosins 
and Censtantia, Castle of Otranto, and Kasselas, complete In 1 vol. Umo. : 7 medallion por- 
tndta (pub. at 10*. 6d. ), cloth, U.id. » r~ 

COLMAN'S (GEORGE) POETICAL WORKS, containing his Broad Grins. Yscaries, and 
Ecoontkicitlas, 34mo, woodcuts (pub. at S«. M.), cloth, 1>. 6d. 1840 

COOPERS (J. F.) HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, ficom the EarUest Period to the Peace of 181S, 2 toIb, 8to (pub. at 1^ 10«.), gilt 

' eioth, 13iw 1838 

COffHJEY^ (FORMERLY MR». HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 

ABOLITION. Second Edition, wUJk an Appendix, thick small 8vo, line Portrait of 
Clarkson (pub. at as.), cloth, 4*. 6d. 



COSTELLO'S SPECIMENS OF THE EARLY FRENCH POETRY, from the tlmtof 
the Troubadours to the Reign of Heniy IV, post Svo, with 4 Plates, splendidly illttminated in 
gold and colours, cloth gilt, 18«. 1^35 

OOWPER'S COMPLETE WORKS, EDITED BY SOUTHEY; comprining hb Poems. 
Correspondence, and Translations; with a Life of the Author. IS fo\a. post 8to, embelnshed 
with numerous onqnislte EagraTlngs, after the designs of HAJtrjUT (pab. at St. 16s.), cloth, 
^s», 1835-37 

This is the only complete edition of Cowper's Works, prose and poetical, which has ever 
been given to the world. Many of them are atill exclusively copyright, and eonsequentljr 
•annot appear in any other edition. 

CRAWFURD'S (J.) EMBASSY TO SIAM AND COCHIN-CHINA, s vti^ fro. 

Maps, and 23 Plates (pub. at 1/. lis. 6d. ), cloth, 12s. U30 

CRAWFURD'S EMBASSY TO AVA, with an Apoendix on Posaii Remains by Prol^or 

• BvcKi^ND. 2 vols. 8vo, with 13 Maps, Plates, and Vignettes (pub. at 1/. lis. 6d.), ch>th, 

Us. U84 

CRUIKSHANKS THREE COURSES AND A DE.SSERT. A Series of TUea, in Three 
Sets, viz., Irish, Legal, and Miscellaneous. Crown Sto. with 51 extremely clever and comic 
Illustrations (publishing In the Illustrated Library at U.) 

**This is an extraordinary performance. Such an union of the painter, the poot, and the 
nnvelist, in one person, is unexampled. A tithe of the talent that goes to making the stories 
would set up a ooxen of annual writers ; and a tithe of the inventive genius that is displayed in 
tke illustrations would ftimish a gallery."— 5iB0c<a/or. 

OAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Jenmey of Pour Moaths; wMh an 

Account of the War. Two vols., postSvo, with a new nu4> of China (pub. at 15s.), doth, 9». 

1841 

OIBDIN'S BIBLIOMANIA: OR BOOK-MADNESS. A Bibliographical Romance. New 
Edition, with considerable Additions, including a Key to the assumed Characters in the 
Diama, and a Supplement. 2 vols, royal 8vo, handsomely printed, embellished by numerous 
Woodcuts, many of which are now first added (pub. at 3/. 8«.), cloth, li. Us. 6d. Large Paper, 
imperial 8vo, of which only very few copies were printed (pub. at 5/. 5s.), cloth, 3t. 13«. 6d. 

1842 
This celebrated Work, which unites the entertainment of a romance with the most valuable 
Information on all bibliographical subjecta, has long been very scarce and sold for considerable 
■ums— the small paper for 8/. »»., and the large paper for upwards of 50 gnlneas 1 1 I 

DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS, Admiralty ediUon, complete, with a Ueiuou by T. 
DiBMN, illustrated with 13 Characteristic Sketches, engraved on Steel by Georgb Cruik- 
8HANK, 12mo, cloth lettered, 5«. 1848 

DOiyiESTIC COOKERY, by a Lady (Mrs. Rvitdbli.) New Edition, with numerous additional 
Receipts, by Mrs. Birch, l2mo., with 9 plates (pub. at 6».) cloth, 3#. 1846 

DRAKE'S SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES, including ^e Biography of the Poet, 
Criticisms on his Genius and Writings, a new Chronology of Lis Plays, and a History of the 
Manners, Customs, and AmusementsTSuperstitions, Poetry, and Literature of the Elisahethan 
Era. 2 vols. 4to (above 1400 pages), with fine Portrait and a Plate of Autographs (pub. at 
5/. 5».), cloth, 1^ U. 1817 

*^ A masterly production, the publication of which will form an epoch in the Shaksperian his- 
tory of this country. Itccnprisesalsoa complete and critical analysis of all the Plays and 
Poems of Shakspeare : and a ooi^prehensive and poweiAil sketch or the contemforaiy litM8~ 
tare."— GnU/emon's Magtuama. 
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ENGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES, OB, SEMABKABLE TBIAL8. Sqnara 13mo, (pub. 
at 4«.)i ornamental wrapper, 3». 1844 

FENN'S P ASTON LETTERS* Original Letten of the Paaton Familj, written daring the 
Bcigni of Henry VL Edward IV. and Bicbard III, by rarious Penons of Bank and Conae- 
qoence, chiefly on Historical Sutijecta. New Edition, wtth Notea and Corrections, eomplet«t 
2 Tola, bound in 1, square ISmo (pub. at 10«.), clota gilt, »». Quaintly bound in marooa 
morocco, carved boards, in the early style, gilt edges, IBs. 1M9 

The original edition of this very curious and interesting series of historical Letters is a rare 
book, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. The present is not an abridgment, as might ba 
supposed fi-om its form, but s^ves the whole matter by omitting the duplicate Terslon of the 
letters written in an obsolete language, and adopting only the more modem, readable veraiOB 
published by Fenn. 

** The Paaton Letters are an important testimony to the progressiTe conditien of society, and 
come u as a precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they alone ia 
this period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europe."— fiiaMoM. 

FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

iTom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews. Plays, Essays, and Miscellaniea.) 
(edium 8T0, with 30 capital Plates by Ckuikshahk .pub. at IL 4«.}, cloth gilt, 14*. IMS 

" Of all the works of imagination to which English genius has given oriiin, the writing* of 
Henrv Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively her own." — Sir WaHer Seott, 
"The prose Homer of human nature."— Aortf Byrrm. 

FOSTER'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER ; on a Man's Writing Memoirs 

of Himself : on the epithet Bomantic: on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical BcH- 

gion, ftc. Pcap. 8vo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at te.), cloth, 5«. 184S 

" I have read with the greatest admiration the Easays of Mr. Foster. He is one of the moat 

profound and eloquent writers that England has produced." — Sir Jumet MuddaUoA. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition, 
elegantly printed, in fcap. tvo, now first uniform with his Essays on Decision of Character, 
cloth, 8«. 1847 

"Mr. Foster always considered this his best work, and the one by which he wiahed hi* 
literary claims to be estimated." 

" A work which, popular and admired as it confessedly ia,haa never met with the tiionsaadth 
part of the attention which it deserves."— Dr. Pjft Smith. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, &C. New 

Edition, by Colonel Johnes, with HO beautiful woodcuts, I vols, super-royal 8vo, ctoth 
lettered (pub. at U. 16*.), l<.8t. 1840 

FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 74 pUtes, printed in gold aail 
colours, } vols, super-royal 8vo, half bound, uncut (pub. at Al. lOw.), s^ io«. 

— ^— — — the same, large paper, t vols, royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. at 101. 10«.), 61. •», 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLUSTBATION8 
IN8EBTED, 2 vols, super-royal 8vo, elegantly half bound red morocco, gilt edges, emblo- 
matically tooled (pub. at 6^ 6«.), 4/. 10«. 1849 

GAZETTEER.— NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. AND GEOORA- 

PHICAL DICTIONABY, more complete than any hitherto published. New Edition, reviaed 
and completed to the present time, by John Thomsov (Editor of the Unwenal AtUu^ ke,), 
very thick Svo (1040 pages), Maps (pub. at 18«.). cloth, 13«. 

This comprehensive vulume is the latest, and by far the best Univeraal Oasetteer of its aiie. 
It includes a Aill account of Affghanistan, New Zealand, ftc. &C. 

CELL'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINfTY. An 

improved Edition, complete in 1 vol. Svo, with several Plates, cloth, 12$. With a very larse 
Map of Borne and its Environs (firom a most careful trigonometrical survey), mounted on cloth, 
ana folded in a case so as to fbrm a volume. Together 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1^ U. 1849 

** These volumes are so replete with what is valuable, that were we to employ our entire 
Journal, we could, after all, afford but a meagre indication of their interest and worth. It is. 
Indeed, a lasting memorial of eminent literarv exertion, devoted to a subject of great import- 
ance, and one dear, not only to every scholar, but to every reader of intelligence to whom the 
truth of history is an objftct of consideration." 

GILLIES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, BelaUng to Bemarkable Periods of the 
Success of the Gospel, including the Appendix and Supplement, with PreCsces and Con- 
tinuation by the Bet. H. Bonah, royal Svo (pub. at 1S«. 6d.J, cloth, 7«. M. 1845 

OLEICS MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Govemor-General of Bengal. S 
vola. Svo, fine Portrait (pub. at U. 6$.), cloth, 1^. 1«. 1841 

GOETHE'S FAUST, PART THE SECOND, as completed in ISSl, translated into English 
Verse by John Macdoxald Bsu., Esq. Second Edition, fcap. Svo (pub. at 8«.), cloth, 3«. 

1842 
GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, with a Life and Notes. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, with engraved Titles and 
Plates by Sxotkakd and Ckuikbhaxk. New and elegant Edition (pub. at 1^.). extn 
cloth, 12«. 1848 

** Can any authot^-can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldamith for the variety, 
beauty, and power of his compositions r You may take him and * cut him out in little stars.' so 
many lights does he present to the imiiginhiion."—Aiherueum. 

*' The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute one of the most preckras * wells of English 
undeflled.' "— Quarterly Review. 

GORDON'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars and Cam- 

faJgns arising from the Struggles of the Greek Patriots in emanclpathig their country ttom tlia 
nrkisb yoke. By the late Thoma& Qoildov, Qr«tAT«.V of a Division of the Gnek Army. 
Second Sdition, a tola. ttO| Ibi^^a «a^'S\ax» V9^\i. «x \l. \^.^)%\bN^ VkuM» vMa 
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GORTON'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, S thick toIi. Sto, cloth lettered (pub. at , 
21. 2«.), ILIU.M. 

GRANVILLE'S (OR.) SPAS OF ENGLAND and Principal 8tm Bathlnv Placca. $ toIi. 
pott 8to, with large Map, and upwardi of M beaatUUl Woodcuta (pab. at U. ia».), cloth, Ut. 

1841 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF GERMANY, Sro, vlth 39 WoodcnU and Mapa (pab. at 
18».), cloth, »•. ' ' 1843 

HALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, consisting of TraTels, and Adrentnrea In 
Swltserland, Italy, France, Sicily, Malta, ftc. S vols, Umo, Second Edition, cloth, gilt (pub. at 
1S«.), 7«. 6d. 

MEEREN'S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated from the German, tIz.- 
AsiA, New Edition, complete in 2 vols.— Africa, i toI.— Europe and its Colovibs, 1 
»ol.— Akciext Gkeecb, and Historical Treatises, 1 toK— Makual of Avciext His- 
TORT. 1 vol.— together 6 vols. 8vo (formerly pub. at 71.), cloth lettered, uniform, 9L St. 
*»* Nrw and Complete Editiane, toith General Inderet. 

** Professor Heeren's Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those villi 
irhich modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Europe."— Quar^cr/y Review. 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA ; including the Carthaginians' 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians. New Edition, corrected throughout, with an Index, Life of the 
Author, new Appendixes, and other Additions. Complete in 1 voL 8to, cloth, 16*. 18$0 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA; including the Per&lans, Phoe^ 
niclans, BMbylonians, Scythianti, and Indiana. New and improved Edition, complete in t 
vols. 8vn, elegantly printed (pub. originally at 21. 5«.), cloth, 1/. 4«. 1846 

** One of the most valuable acquuitlons made to our historical stories since the days of 
Gibbon. "—.ifAtfiuntm. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
EUROPE AND ITS COLONIES, from Its formation at the close of the Fifteenth Century^ 
to Its re-establishment upon the Fall of Napoleon, translated from the Fifth German Edition. 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 14«. 1840 

'* The best History of Modem Europe that has yet appeared, and it Is likely long to remain 
without a rival."— ^^A^iuffum. 

"A work or sterling value, which will diffuse useful knowledge for generations, after all the 
ahallow pretenders to that distinction are fortunately forgotten."— Xttenrry Gazette. 

HEEREN'S ANCIENT GREECE, translated by Bakcroft; and HISTORICAL 
TREATISES; viz:— 1. The Political Consequences of the Reformation. II. The Rise, Pro> 
gress, and Practical Influence of Political Theories. III. The Rise and Growth of the Conti- 
nental Interests of Great Britain. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Index, cloth, 15«. 1847 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with regard to the Conati. 
tutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States of Antiquity. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved. 8vo (pub. at 15*.), cloth, 12*. 
*»* New Edition, with Index. 1847 

•• We never remember to have seen a Work in which so much useful knowledge was con- 
densed into so small a compass. A parefur examination convinces us that this book will be 
useftil for our English higher schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct attention to the 
better and more instructive parts of history. The translation is executed with great fidelity." 
— Quarterly Journal qf Education. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. For the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition. Compiled from the Works of A. H. L. Heerev, 12mo (pub. at 2t. Qd.)^ 
cloth, 2a. Orfard, T\Uboyt, 1880 

** An excellent and most useftil little volume, and admirably adapted for the use of schools 
and private Instraction." — Literary Gaxette. 
** A valuable addition to our list of school books."— ^^Aflueum. 

JACOB'S HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION AND CON- 
SUMPTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, 2 vols. 8vo (pab. at 1/. 4«.), cloth, 16«. 18S1 

JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Reign, illustrated in a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by James Verwok, 
Secretary or State, with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. R. Jakes, Esq. S vols. 8vo, Par- 
traits (pub. at 21. 2«.), cloth, 18*. 1841 

JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR; a new Analysis of tbe openings of Games; translated, 
with Notes, by Walker, 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 15«.), 6«. (k£ 1847 

JOHNSON'S (DR.) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatim from the Author's last 
Folio Edition. With all the Examples in full. To which are prefixed a History of the Lan- 
gaage, and an English Grammar. 1 large vol. lmp|rial 8vo (pub. at 2/. 2«.), cloth, 1/. 8«. 1840 

JOHNSON'S /DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, byMuRPHT. New and improved Edition, com- 
plete In 2 thick vols. 8vo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 11*. W.), 15«. 1850 

JOHNSON! AN A; a Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from nearly a 
hundred diflTerent Publications, and not contained in Boswell's Life of Johnson. Edited by 
J. W. Crokbr, M.P. thick iicai). Svo, portrait and frontispiece (pub. at 10«.), cloth, 4i. M. 
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JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, tbroufh the Couotry of Adal, 
to the Kingdom of Shoa. 2 vols. 8vo, map aod pUtei (pub. at 1/. 8«.), cloth, 10*. 6(1. 1844 

KIRBrS WONDERFUL MUSEUM. 5 veli. tro, upwards of lOO cnrioiu portxaita and 
piMct (pub. at W. 4a.), cloth, IL U. 

KNIQHTS JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BERKSHIRE, iaclodlng a AiU D^crip. 

tloa of Wiadior. With 39 BograTlags on Wood, aad a large UhtmiBated Map. Reduced 

to U. 6tl. 
HAMPSHIRE, inclading the Itla of Wi^t. With SS Eafravinga oa Wood, aad a laigt illo- 

tnlnated Map. Reduced to 2a. 
DERBYSHIRE, including the Peak, kc. With SS Enffravingt oa Wood, and a large lUuini> 

nated Map. Reduced to 1«. 6d. 
KENT, with 58 £ngravingt oo Wood, aad a'larga tUuBiaated Map. Badacad to Se. «d. 

KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, containinr 
aboire fto,ooa additional Words; to which ia added an Accentuated Vocabtilarjr of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Nanes, new Edition, ia 1 thick liaadsome Tolume, large 8to, with Portrait, 
doth lettered (pub. at U. U. ), 7a. 6cl. 1849 

LACONICS: OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS Sevanth 

EdttioB. 3 TOla. Itmo, with elegant Frontispieces, containing 30 Portraits (pub. at 15aJ, cloth 

flit, 7a. id, Tktt 184* 

This pleasant coUectioa of ptthf aad eententfami readings, fnm the bast English authors of 

all ages, lias long enjoyed great and deserved popularity. 

LANE'S KORAN. SELECTIONS FROM THE, with an Interworen ContraratsTy, trans, 
lated flrom the Arabic, methodically amagad, ana illustrated by Motes, 8to (pub. atlOa. 6d.), 
cloth, ft*. IMS 

LEAKE'S (COL) TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. 8vo1s.Sto. With a very larga Map of 
the Mores, and upwards of 30 various M^s, Plans, Platas of andaat Greek Inscriptloas, &c. 
(pub. at 2L 8a.) cloth, 1/. 8s. 1830 

LEWIS'S (MONK) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with many Pieces in Proeeand 
Versa never before published. 3 vols. 8vo, portrait (pub. at li. 8s.), cloth, ISa. 1SS0 

LISTER'S UFE OF EDWARD RRST EARL OF CLARENDON- with Ori^al 
Correspondence and Authentic Papers, never before published. 3 vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 
U. 8a.), cloth, 18a. 1838 

** A Work of laborloos raaeard^ wrtttan wMi Masterty ability."— ^to. 

LOCKHART'S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND NEW SPAIN, 

AND MEMOIRS OF THE CONQUISTADOR. BERNAL DIAZ DEL CASTILLO. 

Written by himself, and now first completely translated from the original Spanish. 2 vols. 

Svo, (pub. at 1/. 4a.), cloth, 12a. 1844 

**Bemal Dias's account bears all the marks of authenticity, and is accompanied with such 

Jleasant nalveti, with such interesting details, and such amusing vaait}-, and yet fH> pardonable 
1 an old soldier, who lias been, as be boasts, in a hundred aad nineteen battles, as renders lila 
book one of the most singular that is to be found in any language."— Dr. RoberUon m Ale 
*• Hutorg <^Amnica," 

LODGE'S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

AND MANNERS, in the Reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, aad James i; 
Second Edition, with above 80 autographs of the principal characters of the period. Three 
▼ols. 8vo (pub. at I/. 18a.), cloth, XL 1838 

MACGREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising its History and Statistics, 2 remarkably thick 
TOlumes, imp. 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at it. 14a. 6d.),lL 11a. 6d. 1847 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vols. 8vo, third edition, with laxg« 
map (pub. at It. 8a.), cloth, 18a. IRS 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; forming a popular 
and Authentic Uesrription of all the Colonies of the British Empire, and ennracing the 
History— Physical Geography— Geology-Climate— Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral King- 
doms — Government--Finance — Military Defence — Commerce — Shiuping— Monetar}r System — 
Religion- Population, White and Coloured— Education and the Press— Emi ration— Social 
State, SiC-.f of each Settlement. Founded \>n Official aad Public Dociunents, fUmished by 
Government, the Hon. East India Company, ftc. lUastrated by original Maps and Plates. 
10 vols, foolscap 8vo (pul>. at 3^.), cloth, U. 15a. 

These li> vols, contain the 5 vols. Svo, verbatim, with a few additions. Each Tolome of the 
above series is ctHnplete in itself, end sold separately, as follows, at 3a. 6d. :— 

Vol. I.— The Canadas, Ufpsk and Loweh. 

Vol. II.— New South Wales, Van Diembk's Land, Shvav Ritbk, And Sovtk Avs- 

XRALIA. 

Vol. III.— Trb Caps of Oooi> Hope, Maurititts, and Sxtchbllxs. 

Vol. IV.— The West Ikdies. Vol. I.— Jamaica, Honduras, TrutMiad, Tbbago, Granada, 
the Bahamas, and the Virgin Isles. 

Vol. v.— The West Ikdies. VoL II.— British Guiana, Barbadoes, St, Lucia, St, Vincent, 
Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, AsguUla, Tortola, St. Kitt's, Barbuda, Antigua, Montserrat, 
Dominica, and Nevis. 

Vol. VI.— Nova Scotia, New Brwswick, Cape Brstok, Prikcs Edward'o Isub, 
The Bermudas, N&wpoukdlakd, and Hudson's Bat. 

Vol. VII.— Gibraltar, Malta, The Ioniak Islands, 8rc, 

Vol. VIII.— The East Indies. ' Vol. I. containing Bengal, Madras, Bombsj, Agra, Ace* 

Vol. IX.— The East Indies. Vol. II. 

Vol. X.— British Possessions in the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, vis.— Ceylon, 
Penang, Malacca, Sbigapore. Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, the Falk* 
land Islands, St, Helena, ana Ascension. 
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MARTIN'S (MONTQOMERY). CHINA, PdUOcaI. CMuntrdal, and Sodal. Two «•!•. 
8vo, 6 maps, sUtistical tablet, be. (pub. at 1^ 4«.), cloth, 14*. 1847 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 3 bandiome volumea, Sro. 

Smbelliahed with numerous highljr-fiiiisbed Liiie-£afraTinfts by Coopkr and other eminent . 

Artists, coBslstiog of Battle-Ptecea. Portraits, Military Flans and Maps; besides a great 

• number of fine Wood Engravings. (Pub. at ZL 7'»), elegant in ^t cloth, 1/. 16«. Large paper, 

'India proofs (pub. at Si.), gilt cloth, il. 3s. 1830-41 . 

'• Mr. Maxwell's ' Life ofthe Duke of Wellington,' in our opinion, has no rival among similar 

prnblications of the day We proKounce it free from flattery and bembast, soecfaiet 

and masterly The type and mechanical execiitio« are admirable ; the plans of 

battles and sieges numerous, ample, and useful ; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior 
contemporaries many and faittiAil; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the 
Ttonettes of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of Horace Vemct hiaaalL"— 
JbKea. 

MILL'S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, mw fidition. xeviaed and eoixMted, 

8vo (pub. at 8«.), cloth, 3«. fid. 1844 

MILTON'S WORKS, BOTH PROSE AND POETICAL, «ith an Introductory Bevlew, 
by Flktchbr, complete in 1 thick vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at iL it.), cloth lettered, 1^ 1*. 1838 
This is the only complete edition of Milton's Prose Works, at a moderate price. 

MITFORD'S HISTORY OF GREECE, BY LORD REDESDALE, the Chronology eor. 
rerted and compared with CUMlon*$ Fatti HeUtnici, by Kivo, (Cadell'a last and much the best 
Edition, 1838) 8 vols. Bvo (pub. at 4/. 4«.), gilt cloth, 1^ 18<. 

Tree-marhled calf extra, bv Clarke, 4Z. 4s. 

In respect to this new and improved edition, one of the most eminent scholars of the present 
day has expressed his ooinlen that "the increased advantages givm to it bave doubled ttaa 
original value of the wore." 

It Khould he observed that the naaMrens additions and the amended CSironolQgy, from that 
▼aluahle performance, the Fktti IMlmkit ate suh)oined in the shape of Notes, so a6 not to 
Interfere with the integritv ofthe text. 

As there are many editions of Mitford's Greece before the public, it mtij be necessary to 
observe that the present octavo edition is the only one which contains Mr. King's last correc~ 
tions and additions (which, as stated in his advertisement, are material); it is at the same 
time the only edition which should at the present day be chosen fiNr the gentleman's library, 
being the handsomest, the most correct, and the most complete. 

Lord Byron says of M^tford, "His is the best Modern History of Greece in any language, 
and he is' perhaps the best of all modem historians whatsoever. His virtues are learning, 
labour, research, and earnestnees." 

'* Considered with respect, not only to tiie whole eeries ef ancient events which it coaipiises, 
but also to any very prominent portion of that series, Mr. Mitfoid's History is the best tliat 
has appeared since the days of Xenopbon."— firfinftierirA Review. 

MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by Colonel 
JoMKBs, with Notes, and upwards of leo Woodcuts (uniform with I^oiasart), 1 vols, wmfivt' 
royal 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. lOt.), If. 4«. 

MOORE'S (THOMAS) EPICUREAN, A TALE; AND AIXiPHRON, A POEM. 

Turnrr's Illustrated Edition, fcap. Svo, 4 beauUftd Engmviags (pub. at 10B.6fll.), cloth, 3«., 

or elegantly buund in morocco, 7«. Sd. 1839 

MORE'S UTOPIA, OR, THE HAPPY REPUBLIC, a Phfioeophleal Romance; to whicb 
is added, THE NEW ATLANTIS, by Lord Bacok ; with a PreUminanr Discourse, and 
Notes, by J. A. St. John, fcap. 8vo (pub. at 6s.), clotii, 4«. 6d.— With the UUt of Ur Thomas 
More, by Sir James Mackintosh, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8». 1845 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, by Sir Habbis Nicoijis, 7 Ttds^Svo (nub. 
at 5^ 10«. ), cloth, 3^ 10«. 1M5-46 

NIEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME epitomized, with Chronoit^ica] Tables and an Ap- 
pendix, by Travers Twiss, B.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth (pub. at I/. l«.), Mte. M. 

— — .— — the same, in calf, gilt (for school prizes), \ba. 

OSSIAN'S POEMS, translated by Macphbrson, with Dissertatimis cottccning the En and 

Poems of OssiAN ; and Dr. Blair's Critical Dissertation, complete in 1 neatly printed vol. 

. 18aao, FrontispieGe (pub. at 4«.), cloth, 3«. I844 

OUSELErS (SIR WILLIAM) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE 
EAST, MORE PARTICULARLY PERSIA; with Extracts fimm rare and valuable Oriaatd 
Manuscripts; and 80 Plates and Maps, 3 vols. 4to (pub. at 11/.), extra cloth boarda, 3^ 3*. 

OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, new Edition, brought down to 183B, 8 vols, crown 

8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 21. 5«.), U. ha. 

PARDOE*S (MISS) CITY OF THE MAGYAR. Or Hunniyandher Inatltations in ns». 
4e, 3 vols. 8V0, with 9 Engravings (pub. at XL lis. ««(.), gilt cloth, 10«. «<{. 1840 

PARRY'S CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH, comprising Memoirs of some of the most eminent 
Welshmen, from the earliest times to the prnsent, 8vo (pub. at 10*. 6d.), cloth, U. 1834 

PERCYS RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, oonslstiTig of Old Heroic 
Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Eaiiier Poets, toffetfaer witii some few of later date, 
and a copious Glossary, comiilete in 1 vol. mediam 8vo. New and elegant Edition, with beau- 
tifully engraved Title and Frontispiece, by Stepha.vofp (pub. at U«.). rloth, gilt, 7s. 6cf. 1844 

** ant above all, I then first became acquainted with Bishop Percy's * Rrliques of Ancient 
Poetr}-.' Tlie first time, too, I could scrape a few shillings together, I bought unto myself a 
copv of these beloved volumes ; nor do I believe I ever reiad a book half so frequently, or witli 
hairthe enthusiasm."— ^Str Walter Seott. 

** Per^s Reliques are the most agreeable selection, periieps, wliich exists in any langmfe.** 
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CATALOGUE OF KEW BOOKS 



POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Br Johv Tmbi (AvtlMr 
of Laronln. and Editor of the •* lUustratod LondM Newt,") thick fieap. tro, clOMly bat 
•lagaaUy prlaUd, Frooti«piece, ciotk, r«doc«d to M. IMi 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE, with unpabliahod Bptimna of hU Poetry and 
Letter*. Third aad much impioTed Edition, tro. Portrait aad Aatographs (puh. at 14«.;, gilt 
cloth, ft. isat 

** Exceilent fhtliiif , ia persplcooaa and foreibla languiffc."— OH«rtor(y Rtwiew, 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, fromaTariet7orOritiAal8oarc«a,aTols.iTo, 
haadMmclT priaUd (pub. at lU 10*.), gilt cloth, tU. 1S37 

**The Mild worth or XhU hiomphy cooslati in the many ttrlklnff anecdote* which Mr. Prior 
baa gathered in the courae of hu aaxlou* reeearchcs amoiw Ookunith's ■onriring aconaint- 
nace*, anid the immediate descendant* of hi* personal ftiend* in London, and relations ia 
Ireland; above all, in the rich mass of the poet's own Csmiliar letters, which he has lieen 
enabled to bring together for the flnit time. No poet's letters in the world, not even those of 
Cowper, appear to as more Intereetiag." — Qiiartertjf Review. 

RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, AND LIFE, with an account of Beneoolen, and Details 
of the Commerce and Reaoarces of the Indian Arcl' 



Archipelago. Edited by Last Ravvl: 
Together 4 vols. tvo. and a splendid qaarto atlas, containiag upwards of 100 Plate* by Damiki^ 
y flnrly eoloared (pub. at 4i. I4«.), cloth, 3/. ti. 1S30-35 



RICH'S BABYLON AND PERSEPOUS, vis. NarratiTe of a Jouniey to the Site of 
Babylon; Two Memoir* on the Ruin*; Remarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon, by 
M^or RsavBLi.; Narrative of a Journey to PersepoUs, witn hitherto unpublished Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, tvo. Maps and PlaUs (pub. at 1^ U.), cloth, 10*. 6d. Dmnemn, 1830 

RITSON'S VARIOUS WORKS AND METRICAL ROMANCES, as PublUhed by 
Pickering, the Set, vis :— Robin Hood, 3 vols.— Annals of the Caledonians, 3 vols.— Andent 
Songs and Ballads, 3 vols.— Memoirs of the Celts, 1 voL— Life of King Arthur, 1 voL— Ancient 
Popular Poetry, 1 vol.— Fairy Tales, 1 voL— Letter* and Memoir* of Ritaon, 3 vols: together 
13 vols, post 8vo (pub. at U. U. 6d.), cloth gilt, Zl. 8». 1S37-3S 

Or aepmrutely a$/oUowi : 

BITSON'S ROBIN HOOD, a Collection of Ancient Poems, Song*, and Ballad*, relative to that 
celebrated Outlaw ; with Hiatorical Anecdote* of hi* Life. 3 vols. ift*. 

BITSON'S ANNALS OF THE CALEDONIANS, ?ICTS, AND SCOTS. 3 voU. ICi. 

BITSON'S MEMOIRS OF THE CELTS OR GAULS. 10«. 

BITSON'S ANCIENT SONGS AND BALLADS. 3 voU. 18«. 

BITSON'S PIECES OF ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY. Post tvo, 7«. 

BITSON'S FAIRT TALES, now list collectad ; to which are preAzed two DiaaertaUona_L On 
Pigmies. 3. On Fairies, to. 

BITSON'S LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH RITSON. Es«. edited fh>m Originals in the 
Poesesdon of hi* Nephew, by Sir Hakju* Nicola*, 3 vols. 16«, 

'* No library can be called complete in old English lore, which baa not the whole of the pro. 
durtions of this laborious and suceessfhl mntlqvMry."—AtkeiuKinn. 

** Joseph Riteon was an antiquary of the first order."— QMortrr/y Review. 

80B1NS0N CRUSOE, Cabinet PictorUl Edition, including his Farther Adventures, with 

Lifb of Defoe, ftc. upwards of 00 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by Hajlvxt, fcap. Svo, New 

and improved Edition, with additional cuts, cloth gilt, 6t. 1846 

The only small edition which is quite complete. 

** Perhaps there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment, in the English laa- 

Sige which has been more generally read, or more deservedly admired, than the Lift and 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe."— Sir Walter Scott. 

RODNEY'S (LORD) LIFE, by Lieut-Gen. Mvvst, New Edition, fcap. 8to, Porftait, doth 
(pub. at8«.),Sf. 6d. 

ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, a New and complete Edition, with engraved Fronttopieces 

and 7 Maps. 3 vols, bound in I stout handsome vol. royal Svo (pub. at 1/. 4«.), cloth, ll*. 1844 

The only complete edition in a compact form ; it Is uniform in size and appearance with 

Moxon's Series of Dramatists, Ste. The previous editions of RoUia in a aingle volume ara 

greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

R0SC0E;S LIFE AND^ PONTinCATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
Improved Edition, edited by bis Son, Thomas Roscob. Complete in 1 stout vol. Svo, closely 
but very handsomely printed, iUustrated by 3 fine Portraiu, and numerous illustrative En- 
gravings, as bead and tail-pieces, cloth, 1/. 4t. 1845 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO OE^ MEDICI, CALLED "THE MAGNinCENT." 

New and much improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Rosrox. Complete in 1 stout 
vol. Svo, closely but very handsomely printed, illustrated by numerous Engravings, introduced 
as head and tail-pieces, cloth, 13«. 1845 

*' I have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe's genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and Inrormatlon I have received. I recommend his labours 
to our country as works of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. They add the name of 
Boscoe to the very first rank ol English Classical Historians."— JfotMio*, PunuUiqf Literature. 

'< Roscoe iH, I think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beauty of style and for deep 
reflections; and bis translations of poetry are equal to the originals."— fFa//>oi^,£ar/<i/'Oi/or(f. 

ROSCOE'S^ ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 
Lorenxo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. Svo, Portrait of Lorenso, and 
Plates (pub. at lis,), boards, 7«., or in 4to, printed to match the original edition. Portzait 
and Plates (pub. at U. ll«. 6c/.), boards, 10«. 
** t* This Tolume is supplementary to all editions of the work. 
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ROXBURGH E BALLADS, edited by Johk Patvs Collier, post 4to, beautiAiIljr printed 
bT WHiTmrcHAX, and embellished with 50 carioiu Woodcuts, Mif bound morocco, in the 
Roxburgh style (pub. at 1/. 4<.), 12*- ^^^ 

8COTTS (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS. Containing Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Mannion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderic, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs, with Notes 
and a Life of tlie Author, complete in one elegantly printed vol. 18mo, Portrait and Frontis- 
piece (pub. at 5«.), cloth, S«. 6d. 1843 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Yalpt's Cabinet Pictorial Edition, with Lilb, 
Olossarlal Notes, and Historical DigesU of each Plav, ftc 15 toIs. frap. 8vo, with 171 Plata* 
engraved on Steel after desinis of the most distinguished British Artists, also Fac-simile^ .. 
all the known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at Zt. 15t.), cloth, richly gilt, 21. 5«. 1843 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, in i vol. 8to, with Explanatory Notes, and a 
Memoir by Dr. Jdhksdk, portrait (pub. at 15«.), cloth, 7<. td. 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, Pocket Edition, with a Life by Albxakbkx 
Chalmers, complete in 1 thick vol. 12mo, printed in a Diamond type, with 40 steel Engrav- 
ings (pub. at 10«. 6d.), cloth, it. 1848 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHE&^witha Sketeh of Ms 
Life, Edited by a Constitutional Friend. New and handsome library Edition, with Portrait, 
complete in 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at 21. 5t.), cloth, 18«. 1843 

*' Whatever Sheridan has done, has been par excelUnce^ always the beat of ite kind. He has 
written the bett comedy (School for Scandal), the bett drama (The Duenna), the best farce (The 
Critic), and the bett address (Monologue on Oarrick): and to crown all, delivered the very 
best oration (the famous Begiun Speech) ever conceived or heard in this country."— J?yron. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA; narratives of the most remarkable Wrecks, 
Conflagrations, Mutinies, &c. comprising the "Loss of the Wager," "Mutiny of the Bounty," 
fcc. 13mo, frontispiece and vignette (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3«. 1846 

SMOLLETTS WORKS, Edited by Roscoe. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, Hum- 
phrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Qreaves, Count l^tbom. Adventures of an Atom, 
Travels, Plays, tic.) Medium 8vo, with 31 capital Plates, by Cruikshahk (pub. at U. 4t.), 
doth gilt, 14<. 1845 

*' Perhaps no books ever written excited such peals of inextinguishable laughter as Smol- 
lett's."-^ WaUer Seott. 

SOUTH EY'S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which are added, "Attempte in 
Terse," by Johk Jokxs, an Old Servant. Crown 8vo (pub. at 10«. 6d.), cloth, 4<. 6d. 

Murray 1 1836 

SPENSERS POETICAL WORKS. Complete, with Introductory Observations on th« 
Faerie Queen, and Glossarial Notes, handsomely printed in 5 vols, post 8vo, fine Portrait 
(pub. at 21. 13*. 6<(. ), cloth, 11. U. 1845 

SHTERNE'S WORKS, complete in l voL 8vo, Portrait and vignette (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 10s. td, 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, including the •* Studies of Nature," " Paul and Virginia," and the 
"Indian Cottage," with a Memoir of the Author, and Nfotes, by the Rxv. E. Clarke, 
complete in 3 thick vols. fcap. 8vo, Portrait and Frontispieces (pub. at 16s.), cloth, 7«. 1846 

SWIFTS WORKS, Edited by Soscob. Complete in 3 vols. Medium 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 
. IL 13s.), cloth gilt, 1/. 4«. 1846 

" Whoever in the three kingdoms has any books at all, has Swift."— £ord C^etterfield. 

TAYLORS (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, numeioiu 
Wood Engravings of ite Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub. at 1/.), cloth, 7«. 6d. 1845 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the lo parte in i thick vol. 
royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 5t.), 10s. 



the same, the parte separately, each (pub. at St. 6d.) Is. 6tf. 



THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 

the 10 parte in 1 thick volume, royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 11. 5«.), 
10s. 

-' the same, the parte separately, each (pub. at Ss. 6d.)U«. id, 

TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete fai 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at u. los.), 

dottb 16s. , 1643 

"The 'Light of Nature' Is a work which, after nrach consideration, I think myself autho- 
rized to call the most original and profound that has ever appeared on moral philosophy."— Sifr 
JwHe$ MaekiaUoA. 

TYTLER'S^ ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, New Edition, thick ismo (596 
closely printed pages), steel flrontispiece (pub. at 5«.) cloth, 3«. 6d. 1847 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED Comprehending 
a c!«aslfied Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and Stete, and of the ConstitoUonaL 
Political, Commercial, Intellectusl. and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, fk-om the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index and 
Supplement. New Eaitlon. 1 large and rematkably thick vol. royal 6vo (1300 pages). 



1)6 OATALOOUE OF HEW BOOKS 

Jporeign languages anU Hiterature; 

iMCLODnro 
CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS, CLASSICAL CRITICISH, DICTION. 
ARIES, GRAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL HOOKA. 



ATLASES.- WILKINSON'S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, «itii HUto- 
rical and Chronological Tables, inperial 4to, N«« hmI improved EditieB, U bi«|», coloured 
(pub. at 21. i$.), hair boand morocco, ILIU.U. ItMS 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. New md Imrarad EdKlao, with all Um lanr—^g 
inserted, Population according to tlie last Census, FkrllameaUiy Betoras, Jtc. imperial 4to, 
4(i Maps, coloured (pub. at 1/. 1<U.), half bound morocco, \L M. 1842 



AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, br Dr. Jamzssok, •■ enlened EditiMi, 

ing all the words of tke Quarto DieUonary. Thick tvo, neaUjr bouad (pub. at M«. ), ••• 1M7 

BENTLEY'S (RICHARD) WORKS. Containing Dissertations upon the EpiaUes orPhalaria, 
Thcmistocles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables of iBsop: Bplatela ad Jo. Mlilium; Ser- 



mons ; Bo> le Lecture ; Remarlis on Free-thinking; Critical works, ke. Edited, with copious 
Indices and Notes, by the Rev. Alexakdsb, Dyce. 3 vols. 8vo; a beautifully printed Edition 
(pub. at 1^ lit.), cloth, U. U. IIM-M 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA, EX EDITtONE VANDER HOOGHT. Recesaovtt J. D. Alls. 
XAND. Very thick 8to, handsomely printed (pub. at IL &$.), cloth, 10«. 6c/. LomL iHutcnt, 1850 

BIOGRAPHtE UNIVERSELLE, Ancienne et Modeme. Nouveile SdHioB. rerue, eonlg«e et 

augmentee par une Soci^te de Oens de Lettres et de Savants, 21 vols, imperial 8vo (pdnted in 
a compressed manner in double eolumas, bat veiy dear type), sewed (pw. at \oL Ids.), 8<. a*. 

BnuMlltt^ 1843-47 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Lattn ud BagUrii, limo (pub. atss. 6d.), 
cloth, St. Cd. 18^8 



■ the aamr, lazge paper, an elegant volnme, Umo (pub. at is.), eleih, is. 6d. 18S8 

CICERO'S LIFE, FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTtCUS, 
by MiDDL£ToN, MsLMOTU, aod HBBBKpajr, complete in one tUck TOl. reyal tve, pertraH, 
(pub. at 1/. 4«.), cloth, 12f. 1848 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edidit 0. 8. Walxzk. Complete In l very thick 

vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 2L. 2t.), cloth, 18«. 
Tills compreneasive ▼olsme contains a litesiy of the poettcai Latin dasslca, oonee^l^ 

printed from the l>est texts, viz: — 
Catullus, Virgil, Locan, Sulpiota, Calpuraiaa Siculua, 

Tlhullns, Ovid, Persius, Statins, Ansoaius, 

Propertius, Horace, Juvenal Siliiis Itallcos, Claudian. 

Lucretius, Phsedros, Martial, Valerius Fiacena, 

DAMMtl LEXICON GR/ECUM, HOMERtCUM ET PINDABICUM. GnraOmKAir, 

royal 4to, New Edition, printed on fine paper (pub. at 5/. 5«.), cloth, \l. U. 1848 

** An excellent work : the meritb of "Wtkh hate been nnhrersally acknowledged ky Ittenaqr 
characters."— Pr. DibtUat. 

DEMOSTHENES, translated by Lelakb, the two vols. 8vo. complete in 1 vol. 12mo, hand> 
somely printed in doable columns, in pearl type, portrait (pob. at 6«.), cloth, U. 

DONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGUSH LEXICON, enlarged; with examples, Uterally 
frantilated, selected trom the classicAl authors. Fourth edition, considerably enlarged, care- 
toWy revised, and materially improved throughout; thick 8vo insa pages) (pub. at 3^ 2«.), 
clotL, \L U, 1846 

GAELIC-ENGLISH AND ENQLtSHHSAELIC DICTIONARY, with Examples, Phi«eef, 
a:;d Etymological Remarics, by two Members of tbc Highland Society. Complete in 1 thick 
▼ol. 8vo. New Edition, containing nmny meve words than the 4to Edition (ptib. at XL 1*.), 
cloth, 10«. ftd. 184S 

GRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY, with a 
compendious Italian Qrammar and Supplementary J>L:tionary of Naval Terms, 18mo, roan 
(pub. at8*.),4«. 6d. 1848 

HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POUTICAL ANTIC^UITIES OF GR€£C|; 

Historically considered, translated from the Oermao, 8vo (pub. at Us.), oloth, !••. Cd. 

O^ord^ TaUmnh 1896 
"Hermann's Manual of Greek Antiquities is most important."— TTUr^Hw^'a HUt. ofGretce, 
▼ol. L p. 443. 

HERODOTUS, CARVS (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

H ERODO rus, adapted to the Text of OaLtford and Baehr, and ail other Editions, Svo, cloth 
(pub. atl2«.),tt. 

LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, containing a fUlI Account 
of all the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and much useful information respccfe- 
inxr the uses and habits of the G-reeks aiid Romans. New and complete Edition, elMantly 
nriated in pearJ type, in 1 very thick vol. ismo (pub. at 7«. 6</.), cloth, 4<. 6d. VMS 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. O. BOHN. 27 

LEE'S HEBAEW GRAMMAR, compiM firom Ite best AuthoriAlai, uid jxladpiJlT tmi 
OrteaUl teoiCM, 4Mjf(iMd ft>r th« ■•• oT Student* km the UaiTttaMica. New Edition, CDriebed 
wHb anek origiMl mattw. lUxtk ThoMand, an (pub. •« Uh), elod^ te. Lmd. 2»uen, 1840 



LErS HEBREW. CHALDEE, AND ENQUSH LEXICON. Comcncd fron tke best 
Anthofittcs, Offtntal and Evropeaa, Jevtali and Christian, inchidiof IIvxTonr, Tayxxir, 
Pamcrvkst. and Oxskkios; contalaimr all tlie Worda, with their Inllections, Idiomatic 
UaagM. fee lavnd la the Ylalirev and Chaldee Text of the Old Teatanent; with numerous 
oorrectiona of former Lexlco^apheni and Conmeatators, foDowcd hj aa EnglMi Index, in 1 
thkhvoL<TO. ThirdTho«aaiid(pub.atl<.5*.)»cioth,Ufc Xflwte, ISM 



LEVER EITS LATIN-ENGUSH AND ENGUSHHJmN LEXICON, eampOed from 
Faocmu^ti aad BcasLUB. ThlAn>7al8ro(piih.atl^liju W.),ctoth,U.«k IStf 



LIV1I HiSTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHII ET KREYSSKS; 

£t AaaoUtloacB Cjuviajui, KTaonui, &t;j»EaTt,ctaUQnmi: Airinadwraionaa MiXBtTHRU, 
Wacksm OTHU, et soaa adrikOt Tka-vkks Twua, J. C B. Call. Uahr. Ozoa. Sodiu et Tutor. 
Cvm Indlcc ampUsiInm, 4 vols. Sro (pub. at 1^ 1>*.), cloth, it. St. Ojfordy 1S41 

Thia is the b est an d moat useful edition of Livy ever publiahed in octavo, and it is preferred 
"' aaur tstrsHlllBa aad olaaaloal achools. 



UVY. Edited by P&BVDayiLX.B. LivU Historiae Uhri qi^nfM pdana» wUh. Xi«liah Notes, 
by PaBKOKTiLLi. Haw EdiUon, Ubm, aaatfy bouad ia leas, ia. 1845 

thaa«aw,BoakaItom,aapawaeiy,cioth,<s.W. 
tha aasM, Booka IV and V, doCh, tt. 6d. 



NBUNIAANS PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or. tte Piteci^ee aad Kidaa of 
a^ytof whh Bxaoiplaa. fiisth Bditfoo, Una(^b. 8t9s.«d.),ae<h,4a. 1S46 



NIEBUHR'S HISTORY Of ROM^ Mtomiaed (fox the oaa of colk«a and achooJa), withi 
Ch i aao l a afca l T h h l a a and Appeadix, bf nuiTaas Twiaa, B.CI>. eoamete In 1 Tola, baond ia • 
l,t*atral».aau.la.), cieCh, l«s.«d. Of^brti^ TWboys, 1B37 



'*This edition by Mr. Twlsa ia a very valuable addition to classical 1eamiag« dearly and ably 
embodying all «he Jataat efliaMa af tka iabadoai TTIaliiAi " rftiiaij Gt-''^ 



OKTORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNfVCRSAL HISTORY* ftam the 
earliest Period to the present 'I ime; ia which all the e ie a t Evcota, CItU, ReHgioua, B c te ctifi c, 
and Literary, of the various Nations of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of the 
Reader in a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized World 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous chain of History, with OenealoRical 
Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in 3 Sections; viz:— 1. Ancient Historv. 
II. Middle Agaa. III. Madam History. With a oMst complete laidex to the entire work, 
foUa (pfi^ aft li. Ut.), hairbfltud moneeo, M. la. 



The above is also sold separately, as follows :— 

THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTORY, 2 parU in 1, folio (pnb. at 1/. 2f. 6d.], 
aawed, Ua. 

MOOBBM HISTOBY, Mto {fdk. at m.), aewed, Si. 

PLUTARCH'S UVES^ by the LAVOHoaxBa. Compete in l tUdt tqL ««« <pahb »t lit.), 
deck, ft, 6d. 

RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for the Uaa af fichenla and 
PMvate Slaii B li. TnuMtated and Edited by Dr. LtaBsa. Peat 8fa (jiahb at 7t.J, detfi, 4«. M. 

1841 



MTTCR^ HISTORV OF AHaENT mtLOSOf>HY, tOBMteteiflranfln OanMi,by 
A. J. W. Moajuaeec, B.A. Trtaity CeOaga, OaaAriifei. InM, fva, aov coaialeted, wffh a 
Qeaawl lodea, dalh, lettered (pab. at 3L 4a.), af. tt. O^im^ 1846 

TIm Fourth Vehnae may be had aepaxsrely. Cloth, Ida. 

** An inrportant work : it mav be said to have superseded all tte prevloni histories of pMlo- 
aophy, and to have become the standard work on the subject. Mr. Jcrfmaou is also exempt 
ft«ai4ewHiailhate<rftraaitetoca.'' -^ ■ ■ ^ ■ 



SCtfOMANN-S HISTORY OF TT1E ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHGMIAM& 

translated from the Latin, with a complete Index, 8vo (pub. at 10«. ed.), cloth, fi*. Comb. 1838 

A Aiaek of tbeaaaie aahDol and oharaclar aa the warka of HBSRBii^ AoacsK, 6cHX.««ua;« tes. 



ELLENOTS GREEK AND ENGU8H LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, traadaiiidby 
Cart. 8vd (pnb. at n«.), cloth, 6t. 6d. Ojtfbrd, T^boyt, 1841 



STUARTS HeBRCW CHRESTOMATNY, deriaaedaa an Tli eia rtl s a to a Cearee af 

Hebrew Study. ThMIBditiOTi,««« tFafc-«tH«.).t:leth,«t. 0<rard, TWMeya, 1834 

This work, which was designed by its ieaiaed ajUhor to f^q»«** the atady ot ilebxew, haa 
bad a "ery e jite a ai ve aateta AaieHca. It fenns a^teafaafcle a^anet to aB Hlilac a Oxai— aara, 
and is sufficient to complete the system of inatroctieB inthat f 



TACrrUfL CUM NOTTS BROTTICRI, CUR ANTE A. J. VALPY. SMeaeva, 

Appeadioe. 4 role. 8va <pab. at at. u». ), ek>ih, i^. St. 

Hhe most complete Bdttiao. 

TACITUS, A NEW AND LITEfiAL TRANSLATION, m (»itb. at m.1, doOi, i^ra. 

Otfori, Taibtff^ US9. 



28 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 



TENNEMANN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, timiuUtedfron 
the Oerman, by the Rct. AxTHva. JoHxiov, M^. Pr««feMor of Anglo-Saxon in the Univenltv 
of Oxford. In 1 thick closely printed vol. 8to (pob. at 14*.), boards, 9». i^jrford^ IW6off| isn 
** A work which marks out all the leading epochs in pliilosophT, and glree nJnnte chronolo- 
gical Information concerning them, with biographical notices or the founders and followers of 
the principal schools, ample texts of their works, and an account of the principal editions. In 
a word, to the student of philosophy, I know of no work in Snglish likely to prove half so OM- 
All."— Haywoni, m kit TmtMlatum itf' Goetke't Anul. 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM. CURA ZEUNII, eura Oxus; aeowL Index 
copiosissimns. Complete in 1 thick voL 8to (pab. at U».), cloth, it, MS7 

TURNER'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS fte tka Use of Colleg* 
Students, tro, cloth, 12«. IMf 

VALPrS GREEK TESTAMENT. WITH ENQUSH NOTES, accompanied hw panUd 
passages from the Classics. Fifth Edition, 8 vols, tvo, wiOi 3 maps (pub. at 2^), dota, l<. i$. 



VIRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. VlifUii Aaeis, cum Sdwakss, et QaeMl. 
ones Virgilianae, or Notes and duesttons, adapted to the middle ftwms in Schools, 2 vols. In I, 
12mo, bound in cloth (pub. at 6«. 6<f.), Sf. 
*»* Either the Text or Cluestions may be had separately (pub. at S$, 6<f.), S«. flcU 

WILSONS (JAMES. PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 

FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, containing AUl Expla- 
nations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms. Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Ruin of 
Pronunciation in each Language. Cob piled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, BowrxK, 
Chambaud, Garxbr, Lavxaux, Dsa Caxribxbs auu iAVt. Johxsov and Waxkxk. 1 
large closely printed vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at U. 2«.), cloth, U, t». 18A1 



XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Accedit Index 

iPoasoN and Elmslbt's Edition), 10 vols. Umo, handsomely printed in a large type, done up 
1 5 vols. (pub. at 4^. 10*.), cloth, 18«. IMI 

• The same, large paper, 10 vols, crown tvo, done up in 5 vols, cloth, 1/. 5«. 

XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Swmjmam and others. H&e only complete 
Edition, 1 thick voL 8vo, portrait (pub. at IM.), cloth, lus. 



iBtobelS) aSSoriis of jfittiorty 'Xfgj^t iftealifng. 



AINSWORTH'S WINDSOR CASTLE. An Historical Romance, Illustrated by Obobsb 
Cruikshavk and Toxt Joxahxot. Medium 8vo, fine Portrait, and lOA Steel and Wood 
Engravings, gilt, cloth, 6t. U4S 

BREMER'S (MISS) HOME: OR, FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS, translated by 
Mart Howitt. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols, post 8vo (pub. at U. U.), cloth, 7«. M« IBtf 

THE NEIGHBOURS, A STORY OF EVERY DAY LIFE. Translated by Maxt 
HowiTT. Third Edition, revised. 2 vols, post 8vo (pub. at 18*.), cloth, 7«. 6<f. 184S 

CRUIKSHANK "AT HOME;" a New FamUy Album of Endless Entertainment, conslstliis 
of a Series of Tales and Sketches by the most popular Authors, with numerous clever and 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by Cruikshakk and Setxour. Also, CRUIKSHANK'S 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— SitincoTTK 
and Crvulshabx. Together 4 vols, bound in 3, fcap. 8vo (pub. at it. 18«.), cloth, gilt, I0«. 6d. 

IMS 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL 

A Fireside Stor}-. By Williak Howitt. Second Edition. 3 vols, ficap. 8vo, with 46 Illaar 
trations on Wood (pub. at 1A«.), cloth, 7«. 8d. I8A9 



MOWITTS (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

THROUGH EUROPE AND THE EAST, DURING THE YEARS 1824 to 1840. Trans- 
lated by WiLUAK Howitt. Fcm>. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at •».), cloth, 3«. 6d. I844 

riOWITTS (WILUAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 
Goers abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. tvo (pub. at 8«.), cloth, Sf.6c(. 1844 

JANE'S (EMMA) ALICE CUNNINGHAME, or, the Christian as Daughter, Sister, Friend, 
and Witt, Post 8vo (pub. atfi«.), cloth, 2». id. 1846 

JOE MILLER'S JEST-BOOK; being a Collection of the most exceUent Bon Mots, Brilliant 
Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the Engli h Language. Complete In 1 thick and closely but 
elegantly printed vol. fcap. Umo, Frontispiece (pub. at 4<.), cloth, 3«. 1840 

JERROLD'S (DOUGLAS) CAKES AND ALE, A CoUection of humorous Tales and 
Sketches. 3 vols, poet 8vo with Plates, by Oboaob Csvxxshaxx (pub. at Ifit.), cloth 
Sllt,8s. IMa 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BT H. G. BOHIT. 89 

LAST OF THE PLANTAQENETS, an Hl!>t«riea] Namtiv*. Ohntiattat tk« P»Me BvtMhk 
and Domettie and Bcclesiaitical Maniien of tiM IStk aad Ita Cutariaa. Bcap. tv^. TMi^ 

Edition (pub. at 7«. 6(<.), doth, Sfc «<{. 



LEVERS ARTHUR OLEARY; HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN 

MANY LANDS. Editad by Harkt Lomlbqvuu Cwlvikmmaxk.** Haw DhHlntad EiaOam. 
Completa in 1 vol. 8to (pab. at !>>.)• cloth, 9a. IMS 



LOVER'S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Balh aariaa. lTolB.feit».t«<s 
Fourth Edition, cmballiahed with Woodcuta, hf HAnrxT (pnb. at Ut.), dott, ta. W. IMf 

LOVER'S HANDY ANDY. A Tale of Irlah Uk, Madhna tva. TUrd Bditha^ vkh M 
diaracteriatie IlluaCrationa on Steal (pnb. at IS*.), doth, T*. W. IMS 

LOVER'S TREASURE TROVE; OR L S. D. A Romaatk Iriab Tale of the laat C«a> 
taiy. Medium tro. Second Edition, with Mdiaractariatic Ul-jatratloM on St8cl( pub. at 14*. )• 
doth, 9$. IMS 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK. Dlnatimted bjr 46 laiga and axonlallely beandCia 
EagraTinga on Wood, after the maateriy deaigna of CxjimKaov 8TA«nsu>, BJL 1 handaoaia 
▼ol. royal tro (pob. at 14«. ), gilt doth, 9a. ItM 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTER^ tTo,wlih n moat aplandM Una 
Engraxlnga, after SxAimnxJ), Engraved oi\ Steel by CHAJOxa Hxatu (originally pub. at 
It. 4«. ) , gOt doth, l«k «<{. IMS 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE UFE OF AN AUTHOR. Bytha 
Author of '* Gideon OUaa,*' "Royaton Oower," **Day In the Wooda," kc ftc S vote In 1, 
tro, with 24 clever Illuatratlona by Phis (pnb. at iSt.), cloth, t». ti, IMS 

**This work haa a tone and an indlTlduaUty which diatingoish It from all othcra, and cannot 
be read without pleaanre. Mr. Miller has the forms and colonta of rustie Ulb more completely 
mider bia control than any of his predecesaora."— i</AnuMai. 

MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE: complete in i vola.poattTo,a8ariaaof RvmlT^Jaa 
and Sketchea. New Edition, beautifUl Woodcuta, gilt doth, lOt. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN. Edited and lUustratcd by ArmsD C&owqviix. S vols, 
poat 8vo, illuatratlona by Lxbch, CnviKaBAVK, ke. (pub. at Iti.), doth, 7*. W. IMS 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A Seriea of Utaiary and OrapUe DallnaatioBa of French 
Character. By Julbb Janiit, Balsac, Corxekiv, and other celebratad French Authors. 
1 large vol. royal 8vo, Illustrated by upwards of SSO humorous and extmnaly dever Wood 

" Engravings by distinguished Artists (pub. at 1/. 5*.), cloth rllt. 10«. ISM 

This book is extremely clever, both in the letter-press and plates, and haa had an tmmtnta 
run in France, greater even than the Pickwick P^ien in thia countiy. 

POOLE'S COMIC SKETCH BOOK: OR, SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PAUL PRY. Second Edition, S vols., poat Svo., fine portrait, 
doth gilt, with new comic ornaments (pub. at 18«.), 7«. 6d. 184S 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Hxxdkik Covacxsvcx. Square I2mo,iso Wood 
Engnvinga (pub. at 8«.), cloth, 4«. 6d. 

TROLLOPE-S (MRS.) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, 
THE FACTORY BOY, medium Svo, with 24 Steel Plates (pnb. at lit.), gilt cloth, ««. 8d. 1840 

TROLLOPES (MRS.) JESSIE PHILUPS. A Tale of the Preaent Day, medium Svo, port, 
and 12 StedPlatea (pub. at Ui.), cloth gilt, ««.6<i. 1844 

UNIVERSAL SONGSTER, Illustnted by Cxuikbhakx, being the largest collection of the 
best Songs in the English language (upwards of 5,000), 3 vols. Svo. with 87 humorous En- 
gravings on Steel and Wood, by Gxoxox CxnxsHAXK, and 8 meoaUion Portraits (pub. at 
If. lb.), doth, iSf. M. 



ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, ninstrated by Figurea selected from the works of the 
Old Masters, square 12mo, with 24 spirited Engravings after Bbkohem, Rbmbrakdt, Cutf, 
Paul Pottxx, ftc. and with initial letters by Mr. Shaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at U. 6<f.), St. 

I85<r 

■ the same, the plates coloured, gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 7«. ttL) 5». 

CRABB'S (REV. G.) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology of all Nations; especially for the 
Use of Schools and Young Persons : with Questions for Examination on the Plan of Pixmock. 
ISmo, with 30 pleasing lithographs (pub. at 3«.), doth, 2«. 1847 

CROWQUILL'S PICTORIAL GRAMMAR. I6mj, with iso hnmonnu Ol^utntions (pub. 
ats«.), doth, gilt edges, 2«.8cf. 1844 v 

DRAPER'S JUVENILE NATURALIST, or Country Walka In Spring, Summer, Autumn, J 
and Winter, aquare 12mo, with 80 beantUtally executed Woodcuta (pub. at 7«. 6d.). cloth, gilt > 
edges, 4«. M. 1845 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE, comprising an improved edition 
or Chesterfield's Advice to his Son on Men and Manners: and the Young Man's own Book; a 
Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral Deportment, 24mo. Frontispiece,, 
cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 1843 
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EQUESTRIAN MANUAL FOR LADIES, hr Ttcxyx Uowakd. Ftoip. tro, opvaids of w 
beatttiful Woodeats (ptik. at 4<. ), gUt datfe, gilt edgM, 2j. «d. IM4 

QAMMER GRETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, tnuulated fttim 
the Oennaa of Obixjc (eoDtaiaiag 4i rtity Tlalec), pott Sto, Bomwoiu Woodcuts by Qso&ob 
Ckuuuhavx (pvk. at 7*. ad.), elotk gilt, St. ' lg40 

QOOD-NATURED BEAR, a Stonr for Children of all Agct, bjr B. H. Hobjts. Sooan tro. 
plataB(p«b.at6c)clock,S*.>ortrttlitlMpIa*aaeoloar«d,4«. ItM 

GRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Squan Ubo, plataa (p«k.atte.),cloth. 
U, 6d., or plataa eelouvad, 4t. W. IMj 

HALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, a Haw Sorias of Fragncau of VoyafM an* 
TimTcla, Saeoad EdUlaii, itaao, elotk, with tba back vtir ikUy and apimmdatelT Hit witk 
patchwork da»kaa (pah. at !««.), 7*. W. ^^ •rv-^nf*'"*^ »«* ^^ 

HOLIDAY LIBRARY, Edited by Wzlliax Haxutt. VnifiMrmtar piiatad ia s volb pla«w 
(Buk. at lf«. 6d.),elotk, 10k 6A, or eapantelf, vls>-Orpkan of Wataaloo, S«. ad. Holly 
Graaga, 3«. 6d. LcgaadaofBabaaaki, and Fairy Tklaa,S*. ad. I845 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) OACK OF THE MILL. aawU. uao (pob. at u«.), elotk gltt, 

7«. •*. \s^ 

HOWITTS (MARY) CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, eomnoalT called 
** Otto Speckter's Fable Book:" traaslatad iato £acU«k VerM, with FrMCh aad Oermaa 
▼crsea oppoaite, foming a TriKiott, aquare Umo, witk vn Uxgt Wbod JEagravinga (pub. at 
Its. M.), extra Turkey dotb, gin edge*. &«. 184$ 

This u one of the moat elegant Juvenile booka avar prodvead, and haa the novaUj of being in 
three laoguagas. 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAK8PEARE, lieaiwuil pftedpally fcr tka uaa of Yoong Petaona 



MB^ TALILS fKOM SMAKWIlAHfc, IHMW I (I ptlpclpally mr tk» uaa of Yoong Pereona 
(written by Mies and CHARLxa Lamb), Sixth EdiUaa, eanbaUlakcd with M iarca and beanttfU 
Woodcut Eagraviaga, flnom dcetgna by Habtbt, feap. tro (pab. at 7«. 6d.), cloth gilt, u. I84S 
" One of the most useAil aad agreeable compuiioBe to the uaderatandlng of Shakepeare'whicJi 
have been produced. The youthful reader who U abaaC to taale tba chama of our great Bavd, 
b itiongly racoauBcndad to prepare hkaiaU by int laadtag tkaaa aleganf fin."— Qmmrterip 
Review. 

L. E. L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY UFE. ASariaacfTWeaaddraoaadto 
Young People. ByL. E. L. (Mias Lavdow). Fooith Edition, fcap. tro, witk a baautlAil 
Portrait Eagravad on Steel (pab. at A*.), gilt cloth, a«. 184& 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, betag popular Daacriptlons, 
Tales and Anecdotes of mere than MO Antnials, comprehending all th* Cluadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, BeptUes, Insects, &c of which a knowledge is indispensaUa ia Polite Edacatioa; 
Illustrated by upwards of MO bcaatiAU Woodcuta, by BjtwiCK, Habvbt, Wiiutf bb« and 
others, post tro, gilt cioth, 7«. <d . 1850 

MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, tke latter, 
preaa by the lav. Hobabt Cavktsb, 8to, 1«4 exlremeiy beautlAil Wood Engravings br the 
nrst Artists (including reduced copies of Mahtik's celebrated JMetures, Bcisbazzar s Faast, 
The Deluge, Fall of Niocvab, Ac), cioCk gilt, siU edgee^ vedaead to lH. Wkote bound bmt. 
richly gilt, gilt edges, lis. 1M6 

A most elcgaat present to youag people. 

PARLEY'S (PETER) WONDERS OF HISTORY. Sfaan 1IM>, BBMenwa Woodcuta 

(pub. at 6«.), cloth, gilt edges, 3«.fi(L 1M6 

PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND: Btariaaof Campa aad Battle.FUlds, 
Wars, and VIetofies (modemized from Holivsuxd, Pbousabt, and the other Chronielars). 
S vols, la 1, square IXmo. (Parley size.) Fourtli Edition, considerably iaiprovad, coaiplated 
to the present time, embellished with 16 exceedingly beautiful Wood Engravings (pub. at (w. j, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, ht. 1850 

This beautiful volume haa enjoyed a large share of success, and deservedly. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HI6 MERRY FORESTERS. By 8t«phe» PaacT. Square itau), 
8 Illustrations by Gilbert (pub. at 5«.), cloth, 3«. 6d., or with coloured Plater, &s. liuo 

STRICKLAND'S (MISS) EDWARD EVELYN, aTaleof the Rebellion of ms: to which is 
added "Tba Peasant's Tale," hjf Jmxwmmxu TATLaR, fcap. Sva, i flaa Plales (pBb.at&c.), 
doth gilt, 2s. td, 1849 

By the popular Autkor of fke Livas of <ha Qaaana of Eagiaad. 

TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGUSH POETRY, aalaeted fbr tka Uae of Yoatk, aad 

designed to Inculcate the Practice of Virtue. Twentieth Edition, with considerable additions, 
royal 18mo, very alagaotly priolad, witk a baaatlAil Fzaotiapieca after Habtbt, elegant gilt 
edges, U. 6d. 1847 

WOOD-NOTES FOR ALL SEASONS (OR THE POETRY Of BIRDS), a Seriee of 
Songs and Poems for Young People, contribated by Barby Cobbwail, ^^ onDBwoRTK. . 
XooRB, CoLBRtDOB, CA>rmBX.x., JoAWVA Baillib, Blisa Cook, Mary Howitt, Mrs. 
Hemans, Uogo, Charlottr Smith, &c. fcap. 8vo, vary prettily printed, with 15 beautiful 
Wood Engravings ( pub. at 3s. £d.>« doth, gilt adges, U. IMg 

YOUTH'S (THE) HANDBOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a Series of 
Familiar Conversations on the most interesting productions of Nature and Art, and on other 
lastructivoi Topics of Paliie Educatioa. By a Lady (Mrb. PAtusBB, tkc Kiater of Captaia 

XA2PV4T1, X v«is. fcap. Swe, Woodcuts <p«b.4|(t kit.), clotii idK, fir. 1844 

. This is a very clever and instructive book, adapted to the capacitka of peaag paopia, on the 

plan of the Conversations on Chemistry, Mlaeraloj^y, Botany, &c. 
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THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Selection of the best Vocal «ad InstmmeBtal Mtute, hoQk 
En^rlish and Foreign. Edited by W. Ayrton, Esq. of the Opera House. 8 toIs. fbtto, com- 
prehending more than 400 pieces of Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 
4/. *#. ), sewed, U. 11*. M. 
The Vocal and Instrumental may be had aegutitij, each in 4in>1s. 19», 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A Collection of Classical and Popular Vocal 
and Instrumental Music: comprlRing Selections from the best productions of all the Great 
Masters; Enelish. Scotch, and Irish Melodies; with many of the National Airs of other 
Countries, embracing Overtures, Marches, Rondos, Auadrilles, Waltzes, and Oallopades ; also 
Madrigals, Duets, and Glees ; the whole adapted either for the Voice, the Piaao-forte, the 
Harp, or the Organ ; with Pieces occasionally for the Flute and Guitar, under the superin- 
tendence of an eminent Professor, i yoIs. small folio, comprehending more than SOO piMes of 
Music, bcautiAilly printed with metallic types (pub. at iL s«.), sewed, 16«. 

The great sale of the Musical Library, in eonaeqacnce of its extremely hnr price, has induced 
the Advertiser to adopt the same plan of selling the present capital selection. As the contenta 
are quite different from the Musical Library, and the intrinsic merit of the sclectioa is equid. 
the work will no doubt meet with limilar •vcomm. 

MUSICAL GEM ; a Collection of 300 Modem Songs, Doeta, Gleec, fte. by 1]ie most celebrated 
Composers of the present day, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited by Johw Parry), 
3 vols, in 1, 8to, with a beautifullv engraved Title, and a very richly illuminated Frontispiece 
(pub. at U. U. ) , cloth fiJt, Wt, Od. 1841 

The above capital cMlection eetitaias a great number of the best copyright pieces, including^ 
■ame of the laoat popular songs of Brakam, Bishop, tie. It forma a moat attiactiye volume. 



JWeUfcfne, Sburc^rg, gtnatomB, CCSemfetrg, 



BARTON AND CASTLES BRITISH FLORA MEDICA; Or, History of the Medidnal 
Plants of Great Britain, 2 vols. 6vo, upwards of 200 finely coloured ^ures of Plants (pub. at 
S^ 3i. ), cloth, 1/. 16s. 184S 

An exceedingly cheap, elegant, and valuable work, neceasary to every medical practitioi^r. 

BATEMAN AND WILLAtfS DEUNEATtONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

4to, centatntng 72 Platea, heautlftilly and very accurately coloured under the superintendence 
of an eminent Professional Gentleman (Dr. Carswell), (pub. at I2i. 12«.), half bound mor. 
M.5«. 1840 

*' Dr. Bateman's valuable work has done more to extend the knowladge of eataaao«a dlraases 
than any other that has ever appeared.**— />r. A. T. rAoMpsoN. 

BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by Birxett (Demoastrnte at Oqy'sHsflpital)^ 
thick l2mo, closely printed, cloth letteied (pub. at 10«. fid.), 3>. 6d, 1846 

BOSTOCK'S (DR ) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, comprising a Complete View of the 
present state of the S( ' '" 

(pub. at U.), cloth, 8« 



present state of the Scieaee. 4iii Edttien, revised and corrected thro>«Khout, 6vo <900 pages). 



BURNSS PRINCIPLES OF WRDWIFSIY, tenth and heat odltion, tUck Sro, doth lettered, 
(l-nb. at16«.), 6*. 

CELSUS DE MEDiCINA. Edited by E. Mixlioak, M.D. com Indice eoph)risrimo ex edit. 
Targie. I'hick Svo, Frontfopiece (pub. at Ms. ) , eloUi, ••. tSSl 

This is the ver>- best edition of Colsus. It contain! critical and aedieal notes, i^ipllcabie to 
the practice of tlus country: a parallel Table of ancient and modem Medical terms, s\-Bonyme8y 
weights, measures, ke. and, indeed, everything wliich can he useftd to the Kedleal Student; 
together witli a singularly exteasive Indue. 

HOPE'S MORBID ANATOMY, royal Svo, with 48 highly finished coloured Plates, contain- 
ing 260 accurate Delineattona of Caaea in evacy knesm variety of JMseaae (pab. at it. &M.U 
cloth, 3^ St. 1834 

LAWRENCE'S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSfOLOGY, 

ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. New EditlOB, past tvo, wlttia 
Frontispiece oT Portraits, engraved on Steel, and 12 Pktes, cloth, 5». 

LAWRENCe (W.) ON THE DiSEASCS OF THE EYE. Third BditioiHMviaed ant 
enlarged. 8to ( 820 closely priste^ pages ) , (pub. «t U. 4s. ) , doth, lOs. 6tf. 1844 

LEY'S (DR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP, Sto, S Plates (pub. at 15«.), doth, 3«. 6d. 1886 

LIFE OF SIR ASTLEY COOPER, interspersed with his Sketches of DistiBgnished Qia. 
racters, by Bransby CooPEn. 2 vols. Svo, with fine Portrait, after Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(pub. at U. la.), cloth, 1U«. 6d. 1843 

NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET-BOOK, thick zoyalismo (pub. at m.), hf.bd.A«. 
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NEW LONDON CHEMICAL POCKET-BOOK; adapted to th« Dftily om of the Student, 
royal Itmo, numerous Woodcuta (pub. at 7«. (id.),hLY»d.3$. td. Igi4 

NEW LONDON MED!CAL POCKET-BOOK, indudinr Pharmacy, Poaology, fee. royal 
ISmo (pub. at 8f.), hf. bd. S«. td. 11(44 

PARIS' (DR.), TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS, 

5th edition (pub. ia«.), cloth, 6t. 

PLUMBES PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASE OF THE SKIN. 

Fourth edition, PlaUa, thick tro (pub. at li. U.), cloth, U, 6d. 

SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY: SUth Edition. 
completeinlthickvol.STo, Portrait (pub. at 1/.), cloth, 7«. 1((m 

SOUTH'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES, tofrether with their sereral connexions 
with each other, and with the Muscles, specially adapted for Students in Anatomy, numerous 
Woodcuta, third edition, l2mo, cloth lettered (pub. at 7«. ) , 3«. (kL 1837 

STEPHENSON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; inclodinv also an 
account of the Animal and Mineral Poisons, 4ft coloured Plates, royal 8to (pub. at 3/. 2«.), 
cloth, 1/. 1«. ISM 

TYRRELL ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE, beimr a Practical Work on their Treat- 
ment, Me^tically, Tepicallr, and by Operation, by F. Ttrrbll, Senior Surgeon to the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, a thick vols. Svo, illustrated by 9 Plates, containing upwards of 
60 finely coloured figures (pub. at 1/. 18«.), cloth, 1/. l«. 1840 

WOODVILLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, enlarged by Sir W. Jacxsok 
HooKEK. 6 vols. 4to, with 810 Plates, Engraved by Sowuibt, most carefully coloured (pub. 
at IM. 10«.), half boimd morocco, U. i$. The Fifth, or Supplementary Volume, entirely by Sir 
W. J. HooKBR, to complete the old Editions. 4to, M coloured Plates (pub. at 3/. 12i. 6</.), 
boards, U. lU. 8d. 1833 



inatjb^mattcs. 



BRADLEY'S GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the use of 
Artists. 8 Plates and numerous WoodcuU (pub. at It.), cloth, it, isie 

EUCLID'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, hj Dr. Lardver, with an Explanatory Com- 
mentary, Geometrical Exercises, and a Treatise on Solid Geometry, 8vo, Ninth Edition, 
cloth, 8«. 

EUCLID IN PARAGRAPHS : The Elements of Euclid, containing the first Six Books, and 
the first Twenty-one Propositions of the Eleventh Book, 13mo, with the Planes shaded, (pub. 
at^.),cloth, 3«. 6d. Camb, 184& 

JAMIESON'S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN, including Treatises on the Com- 
p<wition and Resolution of Forces; the Centre of Gravity; and the Mechanical Powers; illus- 
trated by Examples and Designs. Fourth Edition, greatly improved, 8vo (pub. at 15«.), 
cloth, 7«. 6d. 18A0 

*' A great mechanical treaanre."— Dr. Birkbtck. 



BOOKS PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, enlarged by Pivvocx, for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of Young People. New and greatly improved and enlarged Edition, by 
William Pivvock, completed to the present state of knowledge (600 pages), numerous 
Woodcuts, it, 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional Meditations for 
every Day in the Year, 5». % IM7 

CHILLINGWORTH'S REUGION OF PROTESTANTS. 500 pp. 3.. M. 
CARY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. (Upwards of 600 pages), extra blue cloth, with « 
richly gilt back, 7«. ^d, 1847 

MAXWELL'S VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMIES, enlarged and improved, anA 
brought down to the present time; several highly finished Steel Portraits, and a Frontispiece, 
extra gUt cloth, 7<. 6d. 1847 

MICHELETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated by c. Cocks, 
3 vols, in 1, 4«. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, Including his (iirther Adventures, with a Life of Defoe, ke. upwards 
of 60 fine WoodcuU, from designs by Harvbt and Wuucpbk, U, 

STARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue, Third Edit.on, enlarged and improved, with two very beautiful Frontis- 
pieces, elegant in cloth, it. 1848 

^ XiOXOOV; PBIXTU) BT HiiMUSOV AVS 80*, iT. UAMJVK** ZJUTS. 



WORKS PUBUSHED BY H. 8. BOHH. 



D USKl&y, piia ii. ItJ., 

BONN'S EXTRA VOLUMES, 

i OF THE COUHT OF CHARLES II 



AMILTON'S FAIRY, TAkES. POflTHAIT. 






BONN S SCIENTIFIC IIBRART. 

IS PLAYER'S HAND-BOOK. BY H. STAUNTON, ESQ. IUu» 



T™iilat«i'liji,C.0ll6. lii3V[_. 

H nrcMdoi it Tlio Notei m much imlwBcJ, . 
mnboldt't ualytica) iiimniBjiei. and tlie paaa^i^ 
Ird; hud new umI camprtlicnBive Ijiilicu aut^uLcii 



S CHESS PLAYEfl'S COMPANION, COM PR I SI NO A NEW 






cludi»; 



ID OJdi, I 

>K OF QAMES, BY VARIOUS AMATEURS AND PROFESSORS 
ij oeir «nd complm InaUiei on lU the nrintiial GaoiLS of su ill 
ul dlitcnl;. tIlutr<UaIh*™^'"Diagn.^. 
TS NEW WORK: VIEWS OF NATURE, OR CONTEMPLAT ON5 

blinit Phenomcnri of Cmtimi. TTMulittd Ijt "" " - ,. ■ 

I alourtd liev of ChimlHHUo, ■ HiaimUe lett 
he I4LD. Spaniih. uA Frrndi qiDUtiooi, ■ > 






.„/o™ 



INN'S ANTIQUARIAH LIBRARY 

CLCSIASnCAL HISTORY, & THE ANGLO- 
NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. BY BISHOP 
or the }:vrbigEia Sdgi, by Sii WiJIer icaa. 1 
by 1. A. Blwliii'dl. 

IF MALMESSURY'S CHRONICLE OF THE 
NGLISH CHRONICLES, VIZ.. ASSER'S L 
nicln of EUielwcnl, Gildu, Nebdius, GMlirj Dt 




AVELS IN PALESTINE, WILLIBALD, S£WULF, BEN AM N 
ItnOtviUe, U BroctjiiierT, and MBondrell, In one valome V I 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND SCOTLAND AND 
, la dint, EUd Vol I 




WORKS PUBLISHED BT H I BOHN 



t S. ROCER OF WENOOVER S FLOWERS OF H STORV FORMERLY ASCR BED ! 

t la JJMili » Fan nipn uig h 1 U) y iot nd nm Ihe Dan - ' 

t Sudhs, UiD ^ Tnn ed b; U C « ^% 1 

> 1Q. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUmES. VOL II. 

I )l. RpOEft OF WENOOVER'S FLOWERS OF HISTORY. VOL. It. 

I IS. ^RAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. VOL III. 



■dbo, pri« Si. ucl (acifl Thurydidri, .«ic*yliu, aiul Firgil, akUX aftii.M. Mat), 

BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRART, 

i HERODOTUS, A NEW AND LITEAAL TRANSLATION, BY THE REV. HENRY I 
I. DALE. I 
AND OTHERS, j 



5 WORKS,. 






I LIVY'S HISTORY OF R 



L TRANSLATION, B I 



^trodocl 



UWS HISTORY OF ROME, VOL 3, CONTAININQ BOOKSSTOHS. 

SOPHOCLES,THEOXFORD TRANSLATION, REVISED. 

>eSCH¥LUS, BY AN OXONIAN (PRICE 3*. Bi.) 

ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC AND POETIC, LITERALLY TRANSLATED, WFTH I 



3 ENQUSH PROSE, Ff 



* THE 



REVISED BY BUCKLEY 



BOHN'S lUUSTRATEB LIBRART. 

LOOOE'S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT SRITA N 

with BiDgrsptiicul ftad Hlitoncal Ucmoin of tLeir Llv» luid Actji>iu, com t* 
8 vole, pobt £vo., each vaLamt conLaiDUig SO Portraitt, liuutijull]r en)p-B ed 

LihEd liv Ueurg.' Hurdin^ tuii Upvd, TIick dsM vnlimin nill Iw p^bilieil 
Monthly, wilhoat inleimuilon. •,• Vol!. 1 M Sue iiuw read;. 



»«i.i/<™ 



fta LlB> 



STANDARD LIBRARY GVCLOPMIA 



me, St. U, 



•s- 



Commerce, Idwt, be, (edited bf u eminent Scbolu), a.. 

The coaiftlete vorlc eoutainn u intieh ai fliKht ordioBrt Svoi 

■ 4#. — i. ff.. &. Adr per volumo. It bos prerioiuE^ been pumiihed 



^lu wlifom»Ult lie STARDIUJ InSARI, at per coliniH, 

Niuiii's niiLosonnoF wsToin, 



